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PREFACE 



Over one hundred state and national leaders in agricultural education and vocational 
education, representing thirty-four states, the District of Columbia, and the Virgin Is- 
lands, met at the National Center, July 22 to August 2, 1963> to focus oh problems of 
state and national significance relating to state staff responsibilities for Implementing 
the recommendations of the President's Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, 

Recognizing that keeping up with change Is the key to survival and creating change 
Is the key to leadership, the seminar participants had as one of their major concerns the 
further development and refinement of state staff leadership patterns. Attention also was 
given to new directions and orientations for agricultural education. Promising develop- 
ments and Innovations were reported and analyzed. 

The seminar meetings were characterized by a positive, stimulating spirit of free In- 
quiry. Traditional practices and concepts were questioned and re-evaluated In light of 
present circumstances as the seminar focused on ways and means state staffs could provide 
more effective leadership In Improving, extending, and expanding agricultural education In 
the public schools. 

As the seminar progressed It became Increasingly clear that the "Design for the Fu- 
ture" would not be £ design for a standard agricultural education program which would be 
replicated In each school throughout a state or by each state throughout the nation, but 
that the design v;ould encompass multiple patterns. Neither would every local program be 
expected to provide for all the specialized tralrTlng needs In agriculture. In many areas 
new organizational and administrative patterns will need to be developed. Diversity, flex- 
ibility, and adaptability should be the cornerstones of agricultural education for the fu- 
ture If v/e are to develop comprehensive programs which will adequately meet the specialized 
educational needs of the agricultural Industry. 

One of the difficulties In reporting a meeting of this type Is capturing the "spirit 
of the meeting" and all of the other benefits accruing from such an activity. The follow- 
ing presentations and task force reports constitute the major tnoughts emanating from the 
seminar discussions. They should not be looked upon as final but rather developmental as 
they contribute to the participants' and readers' concepts of the "Design for the ifuture." 

As would be expected In meetings of this nature, the major benefits were derived by 
the participants as they shared Ideas, raised questions, acquired new Insights, and broad- 
ened and extended their concepts and understandings. Admittedly, this report cannot and 
does not contain all of the values emanating from such Interactions. Unfortunately, many 
of these benefits fell between the chairs. Therefore, It should be emphasized that this 
report Is only a partial expression of the benefits derived from the seminar, 

I would like to express my thanks and appreciation to all the participants and members 
of the consultant staff for their enthusiastic attitude and cooperation, and especially to 
Mr. S. S. Sutherland for his assistance throughout the seminar. I also gratefully acknowl- 
edge the cooperation of the Ohio Vocational Agriculture Service and the Department of Agri- 
cultural. Education of The Ohio State University In planning for the seminar and In prepar- 
ing this report. 

Admittedly, much remains to be done; however, we sincerely hope that the seminar and 
this report will In some measure assist the profession In providing effective leadership 
for agricultural education. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Director 
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PLANS POR THE SEMINAR — "A DESIGN POR THE FUTURE" 

by 

Robert E. Taylor 
Director, National Center 
" for Advanced Study and Research 

In Agricultural Education 



Before outlining In some detail the plans for this National Seminar, "A Design for the 
Future,' It seems appropriate to review the setting or climate In which vocational educa- 
tion In general and vocational agriculture In particular find themselves. There are on the 
horizon Indications that vocational education Is In Its ascendancy. Professional critics 
notwithstanding, the public's recognition and estimation of the worth of vocational educa- 
tion are high. In fact, a danger may exist that In some quarters vocational education Is 
being looked upon as a panacea or cure-all for most of our social and economic Ills, that 
public expectancies may be greater than any educational program can deliver. 

In any event. It appears that we are meeting at a challenging and stimulating time in 
the development of agricultural education. While vocational agriculture has seemingly been 
at some crossroads throughout its forty-five years of existence, we nevertheless have rea- 
son to believe that this Is « crucial, yet Invigorating, time to be ‘associated with the pro 
gram. 



Looking at the doughnut rather than the hole , we can cite a number of positive factors 

* The report of the President's Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education has had 
a favorable reception. 

* Public Interest and support for vocational education are high. 

* Our agricultural education profession Is In a healthy state of ferment. We are 
undergoing a dramatic re-appralsal; objectives for vocational agriculture are be- 
ing carefully evaluated with an eye toward needed^ modifications; traditional 
practices are being examined, 

* The national legislative scene Is encouraging. There exists the strong possibility 
of additional financial support and a broader legislative franchise for serving the 
agricultural education needs of the nation. 

* One of the most encouraging factors Is Increased Interest and awareness by state 
staffs of their leadership role. Closely paralleling this development. Is the In- 
tensification of professional Improvement activities for state staff members. This 
positive development has been accompanied by a renaissance within state departments 
of education. These departments are awakening to their true leadership role. Em- 
phasis appears to be shifting from Inspectlonal and regulatory functions to Instruc- 
tional leadership. 

* In the total program we see vigorous seeds of change: Promising growing edges 

guided by carefully developed plans refined In 'many Instances through pilot and 
experimental programs. We see more Interest and vigor In a comprehensive research 
effort. 

* The National Center has added a new dimension and service to the agricultural edu- 
cation profession. 

Basically, we can conclude that the climate for vocational education Is good. It Is 
the time for both taking stock and looking ahead. 

Who will develop the "Design for the Future"? 

Observers on the educational scene have frequently commented on the relative effective- 
ness of external and Internal Influences on educational programs. 

To put the Issue differently — are we leaders or followers? Are we determiners of 
change or merely recorders of change? It would seem that the time for re-assertlon and re- 
emphasls of the possibilities Inherent in effective internal leadership Is at hand. It 
also would seem that state staffs now face their greatest challenge and opportunity for 
creative leadership, , V/e have been challenged to extepd and update our program, retaining 
and building on the proven features of the existing program. We hope this seminar will con- 
tribute to this end. 
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One of the churcos of the AVA Advisory Committee to the National Center v;as the | 

development of a procram for thin summer. I'Virt her more, they specified that: | 

1. The topic should be of national significance. \ 

• i 

2. The program should be appropriate for and meet the needs of all state staff | 

members. ’ J 

These charges have been kept In mind In formulating plans for this seminar. The report of | 

the President's Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education seemed to be the logical point 5 

of departur;.e for such an activity. J 



Before examining the specific objectives of the seminar, may I emphasize some of the 
underlying concepts followed In structuring this activity; 

1. Maximize the possibilities for developing Internal leadership for "Keeping up with 
change Is the key to survival; creating change Is the key to leadership." 

2. p’oeus primarily on the leadership responsibilities of state staffs for Implement- 
ing the recommendations of the President's Panel of Consultants. ^In accordance 
with Center policy, we are primarily concerned with the needs of state staffs. 

Let US now examine the working objectives that have been developed for this seminar: 

1. To become further acquainted with the Panel Report and Its Implications. 

2. To become familiar with promising developments and Innovations in agricultural 
education. 




3 . To crystallize our thinking concerning new directions and orientations for voca- 
tional agriculture. ' 

To examine our leadership roles. 

5 . To develop a suggested agenda for state staff action. 

6 -.. ? ■ - ' 



I have listed a sixth objective with a question mark because we may need to develop 
additional objectives to guide our efforts here. Furthermore, I think It especially appro- 
priate that vje give consideration to your personal objectives as you participate In and 
contribute to this national seminar. We sincerely hope that through our activities and 
interaction your personal objectives, as well as those of the group, will be realized. 



Basically, this Is what we hope to do. 



V/orklng together, how will we proceed to get the job done? First, I would like to 
stress that neither Center nor the seminar staff has a pat hand or a package of answers 
to our current problems. Neither are we trying to sell a particular philosophy or view- 
point. We do not have a fixed position, but rather an attltude--a questioning attitude and 
the belief that agricultural education Is good but that It can be better; that It needs ex- 
tending, expanding, and improving; and that the leadership responsibility for effecting 
these changes rests In the main with you and your fellow leaders throughout the nation. 



The seminar will not provide a panacea for all of our problems. Neither do we expect 
any "major breakthrough" In the sense of educational wonderdrugs. The Intricate and com- 
plex problems facing us do not lend themselves to a simple solution. They will only be 
solved by objective thinking, cooperative effort, and hard work. 
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We should also mention that this seminar Is not charged with action or policy develop- | 
ment. Rather, it is a study group. The outcomes of the seminar will be guides to Indl- | 
vlduals and state staffs who are free to accept or reject the suggestions as they seem | 
appropriate to their needs. | 

I 
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Furthermore, our approach is evolutionary — not revolutionary. We do not plan to burn 
down the barn to kill a few rats. At the same time, we do plan to take a sharp look at 
some "sacred cows". 
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To maximize the potential benefits from the seminar to you Individually, to the state 
programs you represent, and to the profession, we encourage -- v;e v;ant -- yes, even require 
your best participation and thinking. Everyone's Ideas are important. Regardless of your 
position. Irrespective of the size of your state program, your years of experience notvjlth- 
standing, we v;ant your Ideas and questions. Hopefully, v;e will have active participants, 
not passive observers. 

Before we move through the stages of Identifying problems, assigning priorities, and 
focusing our best efforts on developing suggested agendas for state staff action. It seems 
appropriate to examine our resources. In any discussion of available resources for a semi- 
nar of this type It is essential that we think of the participants themselves as the most . 
valuable resource. You representatives of 3^1 states and one territory. In yourselves, con- 
stitute a valuable and rich resource. Your knowledge and experiences, coupled with the 
contributions of oiat consultant staff and provided with such a dynamic atmosphere here^^ can- 
not help but contribute to our group progress. Remember, also, that the bull sessions dur- 
ing coffee breaks. In the dormitories, and at other times will provide additional opportuni- 
ties for an Important exchange of Ideas on a wide range. of topics. 

During the seminar v;e will have an opportunity to hear presentations from a number of 
leaders In agricultural education, vocational education, and related fields. I am sure that 
you will find their contributions especially helpful. I particularly want to re-emphasize 
the opportunity and obligation you have to raise questions with these people -- questions 
which contribute to our deliberations here and apply to problems back home. A copy of the 
consulting staff's presentations will be a part of the seminar report. The members of the 
consulting staff will, in most Instances, be available for further questioning during our 
task force efforts. Members of the .consultant staff have been asked to suggest an agenda 
for state staff action as it relates to their particular topic. We have asked them to iden- 
tify specific steps that need to be taken, both In terms of what can and should be done in 
terms of present policy, what can and should be done in terms of a broader legislative 
franchise and Increased financial support. We have also asked that they objectively evalu- 
ate their Innovations or developments -- what are the problems in the development and oper- 
ation of their innovations? 

A large number of other sources of assistance exist on the campus jn terms of staff 
personnel and University libraries. Feel free to utilize them fully. 

I would hope that we will be operating In a climate of open-mindedness ; that there will 
prevlal a spirit of Inquiry that will permit and encourage a questioning attitude. The 
staff presentations and the Panel Report are merely points of departure for our delibera- 
tions. They are not necessarily final answers. The "Design for the Future has yet to be 
developed. 

As we reflect on the objectives for this seminar and review the recommendatil ons of too 
President's Panel and the topics to be presented by our consultant staff, we see several 
common threads or general patterns developing. These appear to be: 

1. To provide continuing reappraisal of the role and function of agricultural edu- 
cation In’ the public schools. 

2. To upgrade state leadership in agricultural education through an advanced study 
and In-service education program. 

3. To provide educational opportunities for Individuals contemplating foreign 
assignments and leaders from other countries responsible for the administra- 
tion and supervision of agricultural education. 

To coordinate research undertakings among states. Initiate research where 
needed, and strengthen state programs of research. 

These common threads will constitute the four task forces functioning during the semi- 
nar. V/e plan as a group to clarify the role of agricultural education, identify problems 
confronting state staffs, and assign priorities for task force efforts. It Is almost un- 
necessary to stress that some of the major outcomes and benefits of the seminar will be con- 
tingent upon the effectiveness of our task force groups. Here you will have additional 
opportunities to examine In depth some of the current problems, exchange viewpoints and sug- 
gestions as you. move toward a suggested agenda for action. 



O 
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I would like to call your attention to the special role that ^he mee^ 

Inlay during the seminar. In addition to assisting with the a^r? that his 

^e will also give particular attention to the dynamics of group action. I am sure that hi 

experience and **deft touch” ^vill be beneficial and helpful* 

This provides a brief over-view of the expectancies for our two weeks together. May I 
reiterate ?hft the Lmlnar pattern Is not fixed, that our “^Jeotlves and problen, priorities 
can be adjusted and redirected according to your needs, interests, and concerns. 

vmile it may be premature to auggeat a specific follow-up for this meeting, it does 
seem timely to at least hurriedly over-view some of these possibilities. 



1 . 

a. 

3 . 



Report on the seminar to combined state staffs upon your return. 

Consider the advisability of conducting "design" seminars in your state or per- 
hars empaneling a group If consultants or a task-force to Btudy problems and 
redirections for vocational agriculture or all vocational education. 

Plan to participate in future Center activities. 

Provide a feed-back to the Center. Keep us posted on ^^ions, developm^^^^ 

and progress in implementing some of the suggestions growing out of the seminar. 



• -Tn summary we have the prospects of a stimulating and rewarding experience during the 
npvf- Jwo wPPks^' The in^edients are here. -We have common concerns, a rich background of 

should be decisive factors in developing A Design for the Futur . 



THE ROLE OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 



The purposes of a(^,ri cultural education in the public schools are tvio fold: To con- 

tribute to the broad educational objectives of the public schools* to provide education for 
employment in agriculture. 

Agriculture is and vjlll continue to be an essential part of our country’s economic and 
social structure. Education in agriculture should be available to all those viho are or may 
be engaged in this important field of endeavor and to many who may participate as citizens 
in the formulation of public policy for agriculture. 

To accomplish these purposes, programs of agricultural education should be improved, 
expanded, and extended to meet the educational needs of youth and adults. These programs 
should include vocational education for: 

1. High school students 

a. Youth in high school who are preparing to enter agriculture, including 
both farming and ranching and other agricultural occupations (occupa- 

» tlons in which competency in agriculture is essential or highly advan- 

tageous) 

b. Youth v;ho need agricultural education preparatory to continuing their 
study In technical schools, colleges, and universities 

c. Youth who need dat.istance In making a valid vocational choice concern- 
ing an agricultural occupation 

-j 

Post - high school youth 

a. Those continuing and returning for extended formal pre-employment 
education 

(1) Those preparing for or becoming established In farming or 
ranching 

(2) Those preparing for other agricultural occupations, such as 
technicians and agricultural service personnel 

3. V/orklng youth and adults 

a. Those who need or desire training and retraining for farming or 
ranching 

b. Those who need training or retraining In other agricultural occu- 
pations 

^ . Youth and adults vjlth specla 1 needs vjho may engage In agricultural 

b'ccupatlbn's 

These should Include, but not necessarily be limited to: 

a. The handicapped youth and under-achievers 

b. The unemployed and underemployed 

c. Those who are othervjlse disadvantaged 

In addition to vocational Instruction pointed eli-her directly or Indirectly toward 
preparation for employment, agricultural courses shouxd be provided for youth and adults. 
These may Include, but should not be limited to: 

1. Elementary and Junior high courses and/or units which are primarily 

exploratory and appreclatlonal In nature 



*Thls role statement vjas developed by participants during the seminar. 
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2. Courses in the high school offered primarily for their enrichment 
and avocation.al values 

3# Avocatlonol courses for adults, such as gardening, animal science, 
home beatitificatlon, home mechanics 

Courses for business and professional persons and others who v;ish to 
develop a better understanding of agriculture 



The need for providing a broad range of educational opportunity In agriculture to all 
who are Interested and vrlll benefit from It is clear. The population of this country Is 
mobile and many agricultural occupations are transitory. Diversity, adaptability, and flex- 
ibility must characterize the programs of agricultural education In the future. The pattern 
that may be applicable or desirable In one locality or state may not be suitable in another. 



Furthermore, as vje Inventory opportunities for providing agricultural education for 
youth and adults we should not attempt to do the job alone nor should we conclude that all 
these needs must be met at one level of education. The emerging community colleges, 
vocational-technical area schools, and the addition of the thirteenth and fourteenth years 
to some comprehensive high schipols provide opportunities for even more diversified and more 
specialized programs of agrlciiu-tural education than we presently have or envision. The ^ 
necessity for continuing appraisal and redirection Is recognized if we are to provide ef- 
fective agricultural education for this nation's youth and adults. 



PART II 



TASK FORCE REPORTS 



Editor’s Note; In developing these reports the task forces gave 

attention to the rationale for their recommendations, 
including reasons for and possible limitations. Space 
did not permit including this section in the final 
reports . 

In a few instances recommendations of a task force have 
been combined with the recommendations of another task 
force . 




TASK FORCE NO. 1 

DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP PATTERNS 



Chairman ; 
Recorder ; 



Consultants : 



E. C. Lattlmer 

John Holcomb 

Lowery Davis 
Homer Edwards 
Jerry Halterman 
Byrle Killian 
Leonard Kunzman 
Glenn Lewis 
Henry Polls 
Paul Pulse 
Richard Wilson 

Bert L. Brown 
A. G. Bullard 
Warren Weller 
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TASK FORCE NO. 1 — DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP PATTERNS 
MAJOR GOALS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



I. TO EP17ECTIVELY DEVELOP AND UTILIZE THE STATE STAFF. 

Specific Recommendations for State Staffs: 

A. Organize state staff for providing effective leadership to existing, expanded, and 
modified programs. 

B. Secure specialized assistance for local vocational agriculture teachers. 

C. Analyze each staff position to determine optimum qualifications and characteris- 
tics for personnel. In filling staff positions consider the present staff and 
vocational agriculture teachers as a good source of personnel for expanding pro- 
grams. In those positions requiring personnel with specialized competencies other 
than the usual vocational agriculture pattern, an understanding of vocational agri- 
culture should be considered essential. 

D. Provide for the recruitment and retention of local Instructors to maintain present 
programs and for new and expanded programs. 

E. Develop In cooperation with representatives of the Institution or Institutions 
designated to train vocational agriculture teachers, policies needed for compre- 
hensive pre-service. In-service, and advanced degree programs. 

F. v^Develop guidelines for effective joint staff effort In each state. 

G. Participate in state and national professional associations and/or organizations 
concerned with agriculture. Agricultural Education, and education. 

H. Recognize the National Center as the uniquely appropriate vehicle for developing 
and upgrading state leadership, communicating Ideas and concepts, and coordinat- 
ing research related to Agricultural Education. 

I. Promote policy for In-service training, both professional and technical, for state 
staff members and teachers of vocational agriculture. 



II. TO DEVELOP AN ADEQUATE PROGRAM OF PUBLIC INFORMATION. 

Specific Recommendations for State Staffs: 

A. Plan and participate In a comprehensive program that will reflect the public Image 
agriculture and Agricultural Education rightfully deserve. 

B. Work with State Department of Education and college personnel to develop a mutual 
understanding and effective working relationships between local guidance counse- 
lors ar.J teachers of vocational agriculture. 

C. Organize and use state consulting committees for Agricultural Education. 

D. Aid other professional agricultural workers In securing Information and conducting 
agricultural research on the state and national levels. 
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III. 




TO DEVELOP POLICIES NEEDED FOR IMPROVED PROGRAMS OP VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE. 

Specific Recommendations for State Staffs: 

A. Communicate with all Institutions or agencies providing education In agriculture 
to develop mutual understanding of purposes and climate conducive to cooperation. 

B. Work with leaders of other vocational education services to make such adjustments 
in programming and curriculum as are needed to best serve occupational needs of 
youth and adults. 




Determine the need for funds and their proper allocation to secure maximum edu- 
cational benefits from an expanded and extended state program. 

Involve persons responsible for the administration of Agricultural Education pro- 
grams at all levels in the development of policies, staff patterns, and adminis- 
trative procedures pertaining to Agricultural Education and establish guidelines 
for the preparation of state plans v/hlch are sufficiently broad and flexible to 
permit State Departments of Education and local schools to replan existing pro- 
grams and design new programs consistent with the rapidly changing patterns of 
school reorganization and employment opportunities in agriculture. 

Communicate the values and program needs of Agricultural Education to school 
administrators, both for the purpose of introducing new programs and upgrading 
and extending existing programs. Two-way communication should be maintained to 
secure suggestions and evaluations from local personnel. 

Assist local school officials, boards of education, superintendents, principals, 
teachers of vocational agriculture, advisory committees, and others in studying 
community needs for Agricultural Education and in developing local policy state- 
ments, giving needed assistance to planning and implementing complete programs. 

Provide for evaluation of programs at both the state and local levels. 



-y*. 
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I. Major Goal: TO EFFECTIVELY DEVELOP AND UTILIZE THE STATE STAFF. 



A. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs: Organize state staff for providing effec- 

tive leadership to existing, expanded, and modified programs. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Review present and projected program needs and recommend changes and 
additions in staff functions and personnel. 

b. Supervisors 

(1) Secure and allocate adequate financing for new programs, including 
staffing. 

(2) Secure additional staff in needed areas. 

(3) Reassign functions as programs change. 

(k) Provide for equitable distribution of assignments. 

(5) Initiate agreements with agencies or institutions for supplying needed 
services. 

c. Teacher Educators 

(l) Coordinate those programs of the agricultural colleger which work 
directly with vocational agriculture. 



I 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

k. 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 
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^Suggested Guidelines for Developing Effective Staff Leadership Patterns: 

Joint staff planning should be Incorporated in program development. 

Annual and long-range state, staff programs should be developed. 

A state staff manual should be developed, clearly identifying state staff responsibility 
authority, and functions. 

Duties should be identified for each staff member. 

Sufficient authority should be delegated for proper implementation of policy. 
Qualifications should be established for all staff positions. 

Organizational structure should provide for coordination of all programs assigned to 
Agricultural Education. 

Contact with local school administrators should be made by one representative of the 
Agricultural Education staff. 

A staff large enough in number should be employed to provide adequate services in such 
areas as instructional materials, public information, post high school programs, re- 
search, youth organizations, occupational guidance, and others considered essential to 

the state. 

Specialists should be provided in those areas where assistance is needed -to reinforce 
the work of the state field staff; for example, in animal science, plant science, farm 
mechanics . 

Direct lines of authority should be maintained between State Directors of Vocational 
Education and State Supervisors of Agricultural Education. 



12 Vocational Agriculture and other vocational programs are unique to the degree that 

direct lines of communication should be maintained between supervisors, teacher educa- 
tors, and other staff members. 












Specifi c RGCOinmcndation for State Staffs ; Secure specialized assistance for local 
V o ca 1 1 ona 1 a gr 1 cu 1 1 ur e teacher s^ 



1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Determine need for specialized assistance. 

(2) Assign priorities for specific needs in subject matter areas. 

( 3 ) Supply in-service training where needed. 

b. Supervisors 

(1) Secure finances needed. 

(2) Contract with Colle£,e of Agriculture or Extension Service for special- 
ized assistance. 

(3) Structure the specialist organization {as In Texas program). 

(^l) Develop policy for programming activities cf specialists. 

c. Teacher Educators 

(1) Coordinate specialized assistance program with the college. 

(2) V/ork with specialists in their course organization and teaching pro- 
cedures . 

Specific Recommendation for State Staffs: Analyze each staff position to determine 

bptimiAm qualil’icatlons and characteristics for personnel. In filling staff posi- 
tions consider the present staff and vocational agriculture teachers as a good source 
of personnel for expanding programs. In those positions requiring personnel with 
specialized competencies other than the usual vocational agriculture pattern, an 
understanding of vocational agriculture should be considered essential. 

i 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Identify needs for additional personnel. 

(2) Establish competencies needed In future personnel. 

b. Supervisors 

(1) Anticipate, Identify, and make tentative reviews of future state staff 
personnel needs. 

(2) Encourage prospective personnel to secure advanced training. 

( 3 ) Analyze and classify Jobs. 

Provide appropriate compensation for positions In order to be competi- 
tive. 

(5) Provide induction training for new state staff personnel. 

(6) Provide continuous training programs for state staff members. 

(7) Establish policies which encourage and permit participation by state 
staff members in professional Improvement activities ac >he National 
Center and elsewhere. 



A POSSIBLE ORGANIZATIONAL SI'RUCTURE FOR A STATE STAFF 




. i 
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„ ofoi-o cji-nff'?* Provide for the recruitment and retention 

D. Soeciflc Recommendation lor otat e btaiis . rroviue *^v,r.rrr,nniR . 

of local ' instructors to ' ma intain present programs and lor new and expanded program 



E. 



1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff ^ 

(1) Develop and maintain high morale among vocational agriculture teachers 
in the state by; 

(a) Maintaining effective vjorklng relationships with teachers and 
administrators. 

(b) Pilling staff positions from the teaching ranks in so far as 
practical . 

(cj Recognizing good work by teachers. 

(2) Instnute an active recruitment program, recognizing that recruitment 
is a responsibility of the joint staff. 

(3) Encourage the establishment of adequate salary provisions and working 
conditions. 

(il) Encourage the establishment of sabbatical leave policy for teachers. 

b. Supervisors 

(1) Identify prospects while in local departments and notify teacher 
trainers. 

(2) Encourage the state vocational agriculture teachers association to take 

' . an active part in recruiting for the profession. 

c. Teacher Educators 

(1) Correspond with prospective Agricultural Education students. 

(2) Develop informational materials for prospective students and guidance 
counselors . 

(3) Cooperate with college information personnel in planning and producing 
information for prospective students. 

degree programs. 

♦ 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) work with the Dean or his representative In Implementing the teacher 
' training program, including facilities, program, personnel, and fl- 
nances. 

b. Supervisors 

n 'i Work with the Dean or his representative in establishing the budget for 
teacher training and developing the memorandum of understanding. 

c. Teacher Educators 

(1) Confer with heads of departments and other key personnel in planning 
the instructional program. 






(2) V/ork with the Dean or his representative to expand teacher education 
and supporting services as needed. 

(3) Keep the college staff and administration abreast of needs, trends, 
and accomplishments in vocational agriculture. 

Specific Recommendation for State Staffs ; Develop guidelines for effective joint 
staff effort in each state. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Organize as a joint staff, including a committee structure which 
involves both supervisors and teacher trainers. 

(2) Develop a comprehensive program of work for the state staff, includ- 
ing major projects, priorities, and procedures. 

(3) Provide for regularly scheduled meetings of the joint staff. 

(ij) Delegate responsibility to staff committees and individuals. 

(5) Develop position statements concerning current issues or problems 
relating to Agricultural Education in the state. 

(6) Evaluate state staff effectiveness. 

Specific Recommendation for State Staffs: Participate in state and national pro- 

fessional associations and/or organizations concerned with agriculture. Agricultural 
Education, and education. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Identify organizations with which vocational agriculture should be 
associated and which provide "growth" experiences „for state staff mem- 
bers . 

^ * 

(2) Participate actively in these professional and agricultural organiza- 
tions. 

(3) Accept assignments and do a good job. 

Specific Recommendation for State Staffs: Recognize the National Center as the 

uniquely "appropriate vehicle for developing and upgrading state leadership, com- 
municating ideas and concepts, and coordinating research related to Agricultural 
Education. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 
a. Joint Staff 

(1) Establish policy that permits state staffs to participate in each appro- 
priate function of the National Center. 

. (2) Provide adequate financial assistance, ,e.g.> sabbatical leave, travel to 

conferences and workshops. 

(3) Submit suggestions to the Director of the Center on needed activities 
and projects. 

Specific Recommendation for State Staffs : Promote policy for in-service training, 

both professional and technical, for state staff members and teachers of vocational 
agriculture. 
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1. Afsenda for State Staff Action 
a. Joint Staff 

(1) Encourage sabbatical and other professional leaves of absence for 
state staff members and teachers. 

II. Major Goal : TO DEVELOP AN ADEQUATE PROGRAM OF PUBLIC INFORMATION. 

A. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs; Plan and participate in a comprehensive 
program ' th at will reflect the public image agriculture and Agricultural Education • 
rightfully deserve.^ 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Provide for a public relations specialist on the state staff. 

(2) Arrange to have a member of the vocational agriculture stalf attend 
Important meetings held by agricultural and non-agrlcultural organiza- 
tions . 

(3) Furnish research findings pertaining to the state vocational agricul- 
tural program to all agencies concerned. 

(^ ) Develop a "popularized" version of appropriate research findings to 
further acquaint the public with the program. 

(5) Provide opportunities for members of the state vocational agriculture 
consulting committee to portray the correct public Image. 

(6) Provide current factual information and material on agriculture, In- 

Q2.udlng the purposes and accomplishments of the vocational agricul- 
ture program. _ 

(7) Solicit opinions from Informed people on problems confronting voca- 
tional agriculture. 

( 8 ) Evaluate and Interpret research performed by agricultural and non- 
agrlcultural agencies to determine Its value In advancing the Image 
of agriculture. 

(9) Seek avenues of cooperation with related agencies and organizations 
to develop a program of mutual understanding. 

(10) Provide local agriculture teachers with suggested programs and mate- 
rials, Including skeletal news releases, that may be used to Impro^/e 
the image of agriculture. 

(11) Conduct workshops on public relations, utilizing the assistance of 
specialists In the field. 

(12) Organize programs to Inform all citizens of the services performed 
by vocational agriculture. 

( 13 ) Conduct research to determine factors that Influence the publxC Image 
of agriculture. 

{Ik) Aid In the recruitment and training of teachers who will present the 
proper Image of vocational education. 



^See also: Report of Works hop for State Supervisors of Vocation al Agriculture, June 1^ 

to 29 , 1962 , State Supervision Series No^ k (Columbus, Ohio ; Department oi Agricultural 
EducationpThe Ohio State University, 19^2), p. 89 . 
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(15) Encourage teacher membership and participation in local, state, and 
national farm organizations. 

(1 6 ) Organize the vocational agriculture teachers group in a way that it 
realizes the Importance of maintaining high program standards. 

(17) Recognize deserving individuals for their participation and contribu- 
tion to the agricultural program. 

(18) Prepare and publish news releases. 

(19) Publish stories of former students who have been successful in the 
broad field of agriculture. 

(20) VJorlc with all staff members of the vocational education services to- 
ward a united front as a means of creating a favorable image for all 
phases of vocational education. 

(21) Evaluate systematically the statewide public relations efforts in 
vocational agriculture and redirect as necessary. 

B. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs : V/ork with State Department of Education 

and college personnel to develop a mutual understanding and effective working rela- 
tionships between local guidance counselors and teachers of vocational agriculture. 




1. Agenda for State Staff Action 
a. Joint Staff 

(1) Compile factual information depicting the true image of and occupational 
opportunities in agriculture. 

(2) Establish liaison with the state staff and university staffs- for guid- 
ance services. 

(a) Involve both state and local guidance personnel with in-service 
training programs for teachers of vocational agriculture. 

(b) Obtain assistance in the development of valid information on agri-- 
cultural occupations. 

(c) Prepare suggested class schedules that enable students of voca- 
tional agriculture to prepare for both college and other education 
beyond high school graduation. 

(d) Prepare publications for students that show the opportunities in 
agriculture for those who have completed vocational agriculture 
training. 

(3) Provide state oriented information on agricultural occupations. 

(^) Provide consultant services to local school administrators, guidance 
personnel, and local teachers of vocational agriculture on areas of 
guidance . 

(5) Publicize lists of consultants available for career clinics on agri- 
cultural occupations. 

(6) Arrange for revision, of certification standards for vocational agri- 
culture teachers to Include adequate preparation in the area of coun- 
seling techniques and occupational information. 

(7) Strive for the Inclusion of training on occupational information in the 
certification standards for counselors. 

(8) Provide pre-service training for teachers of vocational agriculture in 
developing their proficiency in vocational guidance and counseling. 



. 
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(9) Provide continuing programs of in-service education for upgrading and 
updating teachers of vocational agriculture in new developments relat- 
ing to occupational information and guidance. 

(10) Insist that local teachers of vocational agriculture work closely with 
local guidance personnel in providing ciirrent information on agricul- 
tural careers. 

(11) Develop appropriate guidance materials on agricultural occupations for 
elementary school students. Cooperate with elementary teachers and 
supervisors in this activity. 

(12) Keep guidance personnel throughout the state Informed on new materials 
relating to agricultural careers. 

(13) Encourage the cooperation of agricultural Industry, business, and or- 
ganizations in the financing and promotion of ; 

(a) Agricultural occupations information materials. 

(b) Scholarships for worthy individuals. 

(c) Opportunities for placement. 

(14) Include a unit on career opportunities in agriculture in suggested 
high school vocational agriculture courses. 

(15) Prepare skeletal news stories and radio programs for teachers* use in 
outlining opportunities in agricultural careers. 

r.. Snp.olflo Heoommendatlon for State Staffs ; Organize and use state consulting com- 
mittees for Agricultural Education. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Recommend membership in consultation with the State °Lnointed 

tlonal Education. The committee members should be 

by the State Board of Education. Some states prefer that selected or- 
ganlzatlons nominate representatives for the committee. 

(2) Limit the size of the committee to a number adequate to provide broad 
representation, yet small enough for effective Informal work. 

(3) Use the committee to discuss and provide guidance with regard to cur- 
rent problem areas in vocational agriculture, program projection, and 
suggested recommendations and procedures. 

(k) Use the committee to assist the staff in explaining recommendations to 
appropriate groups. 

(5) Give the committee credit for its contribution when recommendations 
become policy. 

(6) Provide special consultants for the committee when considering new 
areas of program expansion. 

n <!nop1flo Heoommendatlon for State Staffs: Aid other professional apioultural 

wOTkerrin sSing information and co Ti d ucting agrieultural researeh on the state 

and national levels. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 
a. Joint Staff 

(l) Attend meetings where research projects are discussed and planned. 
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(2) Cooperate with the National Center for Agricultural Education, 
b. Supervisors 



(1) Inform vocational agriculture teachers about special research projects 
and solicit their cooperation, and their students' in some instances. 



Teacher Educators 

(l) Attend meetings and assist in developing research projects. 



(2) Prepare materials for research and help evaluate findings where 
needed . 



III. Major Goal: TO DEVELOP POLICIES NEEDED FOR IMPROVED PROGRAMS OP VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE, 
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A. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs; Communicate with all institutions or 

agencies providing education in agriculture to develop mutual understanding of pur- 
poses and climate conducive to cooperation. 



1. Agenda for State Staff Action 
a. Joint Staff 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 



Involve representatives of agricultural institutions and agencies in 
planning programs. 



Inform those who are providing education in agriculture about special 
programs underway, conferences to be conducted, and special events. 



(3) Ask heads of institutions or agricultural services to participate in 
special vocational agriculture events. 



(^) 

( 5 ) 



Consider organizing a State Agricultural Coordination Council, 



Develop an understanding of other agricultural programs to assist in 
more effective articulation of joint efforts. 



B. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs: Work with leaders of other vocational 

education services to make such adjustments in programming and curriculum as are 
needed to best serve occupational needs of youth and adults. 



1. Agenda for State Staff Action 
a. Joint Staff 



(l) Encourage and participate in conferences with supervisors and teacher 
educators of other services in order to better understand the work of 
each service. 



(2) Develop detailed plans for programs with other services, 
Supervisors 



(1) Work directly with the cooperating service to meet the objectives set 
up for the training program. 



Teacher Educators 

( 1 ) 



Prepare teaching aids and materials designed for joint programs with 
other services. 



( 2 ) 



Provide specialized instruction for teachers when needed, possibly 
involving other vocational teacher educators. 
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C. SDeclflc Recommendation for State Staffs: Determine the need for ^‘unds and their 

proper allocation to secure maximum educational benefits from an expandea and ex- 
tended state program. 



1, Agenda for State Staff Action 
a. Joint Staff 



(1) Project the needs for funds, including salaries for additional person- 
nel on the state level, expanded programs, communications, and equip- 
ment . 



(2) Develop factual data needed to secure additional funding. 



(3) Request state support for special Agricultural Education programs with- 
in the state. 



b. Supervisors 



(1) Allocate funds for supervision, teacher education, and other needed 
services. 



(2) Allocate funds to the local level for vocational agricultural education. 

(3) Communicate the needs for and justify lunds. 



n qnppifip Recommendation for State Staffs; Involve persons responsible for the ad- 
ministratSn - of Ag^ Educatlon ~p r ograms at all levels in the development of 

policies, staff patterns, and administrative procedures pertaining to Agricultural 
Lucatlon and establish guidelines for the preparation of state plans which are suf- 
ficiently broad and flexible to permit State Departments of Education and local . 
schools to replan existing programs and design new 

rapidly* changing patterns of school reorganization and employment opportunities in 
agriculture. 



1. Agenda for State Staff Action 
a. Joint Staff 

(1) Assemble, classify, and study existing national and state policies. 



( 2 ) 

(3) 



Evaluate existing policies with respect to their adequacy for redirect- 
ing existing programs and for developing new programs. 



Develop necessary changes in policies in consultation with the S a e 
Director, local school administrators, teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture, and advisory committees. 



(M 



Prepare a state manual of operational procedures and standards in con- 
sulLtlon with the State Director, local school administrators, and 
others concerned with and affected by policies, procedures, and stand- 
ards . 



p Rpnommandation for State Staffs; Communicate the values and program needs 

orA^rl^lSl Education to school adl H l nlstrators, both for the purpose of Intro- 
^ng new programs and upgrading and extending existing programs. Two-way com- 
muni"ft?on shoS^be malntllned to secure suggeetlons and evaluations from local 

personnel. 



1. Agenda for State Staff Action 
a. Joint ^Staff 



(1) Confer and plan a course of action to take with local schools in mat- 
ters of a major nature where both staifs are involv.ed. 



(2) Keep local administrators informed on changes and new developments. 
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F. 



G. 



b. Supervisors 

(1) Recognise local administrator's authority in the vocational agricul- 
ture program. 

(2) Invite administrators or representatives of the group to special voca- 
tional agriculture meetings (PFA Conventions, etc.), 

(3) Inform administrators concerning visits and send copies of correspond- 
ence . 



c. Teacher Educators 

(1) V/ork with local administrators to acquaint them with vocational agricul- 
ture . 

(2) Use administrators in developing and evaluating the total teacher educa- 
tion program. 



Specific Recommendation for State Staffs: Assist local school 

FdT^raon, superintendents’; prihcipais, teachers o^^/°°^tional agricultur^ 
committees, and others in studying community needs for Agricultural 
developing local policy statements, giving needed assistance to planning and imple- 
menting complete programs. 



1. Agenda for State Staff Action 



a. Joint Staff 

(1) Plan a comprehensive state-wide program to assist local depar^ents. 

(2) Assign responsibilities to effectively carry out the plan. 

b. Supervisors 

(1) Visit the superintendent and principal when first arriving at the local 
department of vocational agriculture. 

(2) Attend board meetings when invited to do so. 

(3) Assist the vocational agriculture teacher when he needs help. 

c. Teacher Educators 

(1) Work closely with beginning teachers. 

(2) Work with teachers on special assignments. 

(3) Confer with local administrators. 



d. Specialists 

(1) Assist the vocational agriculture teacher on special needs. 

(2) Provide instructional materials, aids, etc. 

Specific Recommendat ion for State Staffs ; Provide for evaluation of programs at 
the state and local levels 

1, Agenda for State Staff Action 

See Task Force No, ^ -- II-A , Page 6l. 
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TASK FORCE NO. 2 -- RfiSRARCH AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



MAJOR GOALS AND RECOiMMENDATlOMS 



TO ESTABLISH A FAVORABLE CLIMA^'^E FOR RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

Specific Rccoinmendations for State Staffs: 

A. Improve their understanding of and competencies in research. 

B. Seek research funds from a \vide range of sources. 

C. Request the United States Office of Education to designate funds for research. 

D. Consider using ommercial researchers for appropriate projects. 



TO COORDINATE RESEARCH ACTIVITIES IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 



Specific Recommendations for State Staffs': 

A. Establish a national advisory council for research in Agricultural Education. 



B. 



C. 



Readiest the National Center for Advanced Study and Research in Agricultural Edu- 
cation in cooperation with the United States Office of Education and the American 
Vocational Association to collect and disseminate information relative tc research 
in Agricultural Education that is planned, undervmy, and completed. 



Request the National Center to collect and disseminate research findings from 
fields closely allied to Agricultural Education. 



D. Request. the National Center to continue its sponsorship of conferences for state 
staff personnel with common research interests and to conduct appropriate re- 
search. 



E. Develop a comprehensive plan for meeting the research needs in Agricultural Educa 
tion in each state. 



P. Establish an advisory council for research in each state. 

/ 



TO DEVELOP RESEARCH PRIORITIES IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

Specific Recommendation for State Staffs: 

A. Identify essential aspects of major problem areas in Agricultural Education vjhere 
research' is needed. 





Major Goal; TO ESTABLISH A FAVORABLE CLIMATE FOR RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 



A. Spoclflc Recommendation for State Staffs ? Improve their understanding of and compe 
tencles in research , 

1 . Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Enroll in or audit regularly offered research methodology courses in 
the local university. 

(2) Review completed research for methods applicable to current problems 
and situation. 

(3) Plan staff meetings for the purpose of discussing research methodology 
with experienced research persons as consultants, 

(il) Participate in National Center sponsored seminars or short ooui'Ses in 
research methods for additional in-service training, 

B. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs ; Seek research funds from a wide range of 
sources. 

1 , Agenda for State Staff Action 
a-. Joint Staff 

( 1 ) Conduct a strategy meeting in which complete plans are developed to 
identify significant research projects, devise procedures, and assign 
responsibilities for. making the direct approaches for securing financ- 
ing. 

(2) Contact agricultural businesses, legislatures, farm organizations, edu 
national foundations, agricultural experiment stations fur financial 
support of, research, 

b. Supervisors 

(1) Furnish properly prepared exfimples of the benefits which completed 

research has brought to all phases of public school programs of Agf*.- 
cultural Education in the state, with particular emphasis on the 
phases which are likely to appear as significant to the donors, 

0. Teacher Educators 

(1) Prepare outstanding examples of completed research for distribution 
to prospective donors, 

( 2 ) Cite examples where efficient use was made of research funds. 

(3) Prepare research proposals which clearly show a contribution to the 
Improvement of the state and national economy. 

(ij) Prepare accurate, justifiable research budget proposals. 

C. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs } Request the United States Office of Edu- 
cation to designate funds for research,^" 

1 , Agenda for State Staff Action ,, 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Conduct a strategy meeting in which complete plans are developed as 
to the specific things the members of the supervisory and teacher 
education staffs can do to aid the United States Office of Education 
in allocating funds. 
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b. Supervisors 

^ > 

(1) Furnish properly prepared examples of the benefits which completed re- 
search has brought to all phases of public school Agricultural Educa- 
tion in the state. 

(2) Furnish properly prepared proposals for future research vihlch clearly 
indicate needs and the benefits likely to accrue to the Agricultural 
Education program in the state's schools. 

c. Teacher Educators 

* 

(1) Prepare outstanding examples of completed research for distribution to 
every significant group, including legislators. 

(2) Prepare examples of efficient use of research funds for distribution 
to key individuals and groups. 

(3) Prepare accurate, justifiable research budget proposals for the con- 
sideration of those charged with policy development. 

Prepare research proposals vjhlch clearly show a contribution to the 
Improvement of the state and national economy. 

D. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs ; Consider using commercial researchers for 
appropriate projects. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

Consider the possibilities of contract research when planning research 
projects . 

Budget funds for contract research and/or consuliatlve research serv- 
ices . 




II. Major Goal ; TO COORDINATE RESEARCH ACTIVITIES IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

A. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs ; Establish a national advisory council for 
research in Agricultural Education^ 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Establish a state advisory council for research, 

(2) Help designate advisory council members through American Vocational 
Association Research' Committee. 

(3) Suggest items for discussion by national council, 

(4) Help carry out plans developed by the national council. 

b. Supervisors 

(1) Help designate council member through American Association of Supervi- 
sors of Agricultural Education. 

c. Teacher Educators 

(1) Help designate council member through American Association of Teachei 
Educators in Agriculture. 
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d. Vocational Agriculture Tea chore 

(l) Dosignate council member through National Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers As^3oclation. 

2. Agenda for National Center and United States Ofl'ice of Education Action 

a. National Center ■ 

(1) Provide initiative in organizing national research council. 

(2) Assume appropriate responsibilities for coordinating and securing funds. 

b. United States Office of Education 

(1) Request heads of Vocational Division and Agricultural Education Branch 
to serve as ex-officio members of the advisory council. 

(2) Designate research specialist as a member of the advisory council. 

D. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs: Request the National Center for Advanced 

Study and Research in Agricultural Education in cooperation vjith the United States 
Office of Education and the American Vocational Association to collect and dissemi- 
nate information relative to research in Agricultural Education that is planned, 

■ undervjay, and completed. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 
a. Joint Staff 

(1) Provide the National Center with information on: 

(a) Research being planned. 

(b) Reports of progress. 

(c) Research completed. 

2. Agenda for National Center Action 

a. Collect information by establishing a time schedule and developing procedures 
for receiving and summarizing information from the states. 

b. Disseminate information by reporting periodically to states on research be- 
ing planned, in progress, and completed. Consider the present system used 
by the Agricultural Experiment Stations, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and the Illinois Vocational Agriculture Service. 

C. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs: Request the National Center to collect 

and disseminate research findings from fields closely allied to Agricultural Educa- 
tion. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Keep informed on research being done in allied fields in the state. 
Review findings of such research and make selected studies available 
to the National Center. 

(2) Share findings of pertinent research with the Center and other states. 

b. Teacher Educators 

(1) Cooperate with persons and/or agencies doing research in the allied 
fields. Channel appropriate findings to the joint staff. Involve 
graduate students in reviewing studies in the allied fields. 



c. Specialists 



(1) Cooperate Viith Acricultural Education personnel in planning research 
on common problems. 

2. Agenda for National Center Action 

a. Provide for such services in the projected budget for the Center. 

D. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs ; Request the National Center to continue 
its sponsorship of conferences for state staff personnel with common research 
interests and to conduct appropriate research. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Appoint staff members to attend conferences- at the National Center 
when the proposed conference relates to the research Interests of 
the state. 

(2) Supply specialists and consultant service when requested by the 
National Center. 

( 3 ) Suggest research areas on which conferences are needed to the Director 
of the National Center. 

E. , Specific Recommendation for State Staffs ; Develop a comprehensive plan for meet- 

ing the research needs in Agricultural Education in each state. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. ■ Joint Staff 

(l) Plan a comprehensive, long-range state research program. 

b. Supervisors 

(1) Initiate action needed for developing a state plan for research and 
actively participate in carrying out the plan. 

(2) Provide means for acquainting teachers and administrators vjlth perti- 
nent research findings. 

c. Teacher Educators 

(1) Give leadership in developing staff research. 

(2) Coordinate degree research with the state research program. 

( 3 ) Participate in regional and national research efforts. 

d. Specialists 

(1) Involve research specialists and consultants in other fields, such 
as vocational services, agricultural experiment station, public 
schools, colleges of education, and university statistical services. 

F. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs ; Establish an advisory council for re- 
search in each state. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 



^See also: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and V/elfare, Committee Reports, Na - 

tional Conference of Head State Supervisors of Vocational Education in Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C.,"May 1P-2Y," 1950, '0S-6l005' (Washington ; 0.' S.' Go\^rnment Printing Office,' i96^)X 

p. "6T. 
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a. Joint Staff 

(1) Assume initiative in ori;ianij!:in£; state research advisory council 
and determine "roups to be represented. 

(2) Cooperate in financing;; research programs. 

(3) Designate members for the research council. 

b. Supervisors 

(1) Participate in research activities. 

(2) Promote cooperative attitude amon>.'; teachers and others in Identify- 
ing needs, carrying out research, ana applying findings. 

c. Teacher Educators 

(1) Provide leadership to degree and non-degree research. 

(2) Secure specialized services and establish liaison with other research 
areas. 

(3) Prepare materials based on research projects for use as guides for 
action . 

d. Teachers 

(1) Designate members for advisory council. 

(2) Identify problem areas where resccirch is needed. 

(3) Put research findings into action. 






Major Goal ; TO DEVELOP RESEARCh PRIORITIES IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

A. Specific Recommondai:ion for State Staffs ; Identify essential aspects of major 
proDl'em areas in Agricultural Education v;here research is needed. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 



(1) Assign a joint staff committee to analyze in consultation with the 
staff large problem areas and identify individual research studies.^ 

(2) ■ Invite graduate students to participate in joint staff meetings 

where individual research studies are identified and discussed. 



(3) Coordinate research activities of staff members and graduate stu- 
dents who are working on individual studies within a large problem 
area , 



^'The following areas were enumerated by participants in the 19^3 National Seminar. 
No. 1 was indicates as the major research needed; otherwise, the order implies no research 
priority. Individual states should establish their own research priorities. 



1. Agricultural Occupations, Including farming; Number of job opportunities and salary 
levels; kinds of positions and clusters of agricultural competencies needed; levels of 
training needed; facilities needed for training; placement and supervised work experi- 
ence. (See also; The National Center for Advanced Study and Research in Agricultural 
Education, Report of Research Coordination Conference on Agricultural Occupations , May 
27-29, 1963 (Columbus,], Ohio; The Ohio State University, I 983 ). ) 




Instructors; Local needs studies; recruitment of students; multiple-teacher assignments. 
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3. Teacher Education: Recruitment of teachers; salaries of teachers; competencies needed 

by teachers for present and expanded programs; In-service and pre-service training of 
teachers; selection and training of special teachers. 

Public Relations:' Image of agriculture; benefits of vocational agriculture programs 
to communities; developing effective relationships. 

5 . Educational Programs In Agriculture: For dropouts, elementary grades, low-income groups 

small schools; evaluation of programs; placement and follow-up (college and work); area 
programs; youth organization; results of regular vocational programs compared v;lth man- 
power de.'elopment type programs; guidance and counseling. 

6. Curriculum and Methods: Agricultural mechanics; Instructional materials; communication; 

programmed learning materials and team teaching; rural recreation; scheduling; small- 
group Instruction; combined and separate for farming and other agricultural occupations; 
short-unit Instruction. 

7. Policy and Staff: Reimbursement possibilities (adult and summer program); advisory com- 

mittees at all levels; staff organization. 

8. Coordinated Agricultural Education Programs In Communities: Vocational agriculture; 

extension; other agencies and Institutions. 
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TASK FORCE NO. 3 — EXPANSION AND EXTENSION OF PROGRAMS 



MAJOR GOALS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



I. TO EXPAND THE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUl-lITIES OFFERED THROUGH VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE TO 
BETTER SERVE THE AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY. 

Specific Recommendations for State Staffs : 

High School Program 



A. Develop instructional programs which will place a greater emphasis on the under- 
standing of basic principles of agricultural science. 

B. Emphasize work experience programs that will enable students to make application 
of the basic agrlcultxiral principles as well as to develop marketable skills. 

C. Encourage the establishment of multiple-teacher departments, enabling the develop 
ment of programs with greater scope and depth of training in all of the Important 
agricultural areas. 

D. Develop programs of Agricultural Education to meet the needs of everyone who de- 
sires to enroll. 

E. Encourage youth programs that contribute to the attainment of the purposes of 
vocational education in agriculture. 

V/orking Youth and Adults 

P. Expand the young and adult farmer program to more adequately meet the needs of 

all individuals in these categories who can profit from such instruction and will 
partlbipate . 

G. Provide a sufficient number of competent Instruct rs to adequately conduct the 
expanded program. 

H. Plan and conduct year-round programs, including intensive units of specialized 
instruction, that give emphasis to the de.cislon-maklng aspects of the vocation. 



II. TO EXTEND VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE TO SERVE UNMET EDUCATIONAL NEEDS WITHIN THE TOTAL 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY. 

Specific Recommendations for State Staffs; * 

A. Initiate and conduct research studies of agricultural occupations to obtain the 
basic information pertaining to job descriptions, training requirements, and 
employr,.cnc opportunities that are needed, to develop instructional programs. 

B. Develop instructional programs, including suggested facilities and equipment for 

agricultural occupations for the following kinds of schools: High schools em- 

ploying only one teacher of agriculture, high schools with multiple-teacher' de- 
partments, schools in urban areas. 

C. Develop appropriate supervised work experience programs for all students prepar- 
ing to enter agricultural occupations. 

D. Develop Instructional programs for students who will continue professional and 
technical studies in agriculture. 



III. TO PROVIDE ADEQUATE VOCATIONAL OFFERINGS IN AGRICULTURE FOR YOUTH AND ADULTS WITH 
SPECIAL NEEDS. 

Specific Recommendations for State Staffs; 

A. Provide training programs for unemployed and underemployed youth and adults. 
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B. Provide education and training for school dropouts. 

C. Provide programs for handicapped youth and adults. 

D. Provide Agricultural Education programs to meet the avocatlonal needs of youth 
and adults. 

E. Develop programs to train agricultural technicians at the post-high-school level. 



I. Major Goal: TO EXPAND THE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED THROUGH VOCATIONAL AGRI- 

CULTURE TO BETTER SERVE THE AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY. 

High School Progi’am 

A. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs: Develop Instructional programs which will 

place" alFeater emphasis" oh the understanding of basic principles of agricultural 
science . 



t 



1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Plan and Implement a workshop dealing with the exploration of subject 
matter areas In which the core of basic principles can be developed. 

(2) Make provisions for having the basic principles printed In attractive 
form for distribution to each vocational agriculture teacher in the 
state. Provision should be made for adding appropriate supervised 
experiences to fit local condition. 

(3) Have the basic principles and related content approved as a suggested 
state program for high school vocational agriculture. 

b. Supervisors 

(ij Follow up the basic principles approach. as an Integral part of super- 
vision. 

c. Teacher Educators 

(1) Teach workshop cour*ses. 

(2) Conduct short. Intensive In-service workshops on the use of the basic 
principles approach for teachers throughout the state. 



B. 



d. Specialists 

(1) Check the basic Instruction materials developed to verify their 
validity. 



ipeclflc Recommendation for State Staffs: Emphasize work experience Programs 
illl enable studenfrt ' o make appllcatlFT of the basic agricultural principles 
lell as to develop marketable skills. 



that 
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1. Agenda for State Staff Action 
a. Joint Staff 

(1) Conduct research to determine expanded needs, effectiveness of present 
programs, and more effective procedures. 

(2) Maintain continuous program evaluation. 

(3) Project for futuire programs. 

(1|) Provide In-service training for teachers In implementing new concepts 
In experience programs. 



b. Supervisors 

(1) Develop procedure for Implementing more effective student experience 
activities . 

(2) Give appropriate emphasis to experience programs in supervision, re- 
ports, and allotments of Instructional time. 








( 3 ) Assist teachers in desi[?;ning experience programs to meet the specific 
needs of individual students t taking into consideration the following: 

(a) Interest, ability, and opportunity of the student. 

(b) Motivating factors affecting the student. 

(c) Goals of the student. 

(d) Limitations of the student. 

(e) Job opportunities In agriculture. 

(^ ) Conduct workshops, conferences, and small group meetings for Instructors 
dealing with planning, initiating, developing, and evaluating experience 
programs . 

c. Teacher Educators 

(1) Place adequate emphasis in pre-service and graduate programs on the com- 
petencies needed by the teachers to accomplish their responsibilities in 
developing effective student experience programs. 

d. Specialists 

(1) Provide technical Information and, materials essential for the develop- 
ment of student experience programs. 

Specific R ecommendation for State Staffs ; Encourage the es i:abllshment of multlple- 
"tcacher departments, enabling the development of programs with greater scope and 
depth of training in all of the Important agricultural areas. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Determine the need for additional multiple-teacher departments. 

(2) Inform school administrators and vocational agriculture teachers of the 
need for specialized competencies in developing adequate programs. 

( 3 ) Provide financial incentive for developing multiple-teacher departments. 

(^0 Give leadership in developing schedules and teaching calendars and plan- 
ning department programs to best utilize teachers' time. 

b. Teacher Educators 

(1) Acquaint present and prospective teachers with opportunities in teach- 
ing in specialized areas, such as mechanics, management, horticulture, 
crops, and livestock. 

Specific Recommendation for State Staffs ; Develop programs of Agricultural Educa- 
l;lon to meet the needs of everyone who desires to enroll. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Provide leadership in assigning a teacher in two or more schools when 
small enrollment does not justify a teacher in each school. 

(2) Develop an area type program where students from several schools can 
come for vocational instruction. 

( 3 ) Develop a part-time arrangement where the vocational agriculture teacher 
would spend a part of the time in some other phase of the school pro- 

• gram . 



(^1) Develop cooperative programs with other vocational services, 
b. Teacher Educators 

(1) Motivate teachers concerning the importance of serving in schools with 
small programs. 

(2) Provide in-service training and workshop programs for teachers in 
developing adequate programs for small schools. 

Specific Recommendation for State; Staffs ; Encourage youth programs that contribute 
to the attainment of the purposes of vocational education in agriculture. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Review the total program to determine the relative emphasis being given 
to different phases of the program and areas where adjustments should 
be made. 

(2) Place more emphasis on instruction and less on activities in youth pro- 
grams . 

( 3 ) Secure a proper balance by suggesting calendars of instruction that 
avoid duplication in teaching units which pertain to youth program 
activities . 

) Develop activities that will contribute to the educational purposes of 
p new programs in agriculture. 

( 5 ) Outline and encourage adherence to a plan whereby specific contest 
participation will be limited to a certain grade level each year. 



f. 
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( 6 ) 



Insist on public relations programs that indicate j outh organizations 
are a part of the over-all program of vocational education in agricul- 
ture and the high school. 



(T) 



Limit membership and participation in youth programs to those enrolled 
in the high, school program of vocational .agriculture. 



V/orking Youth and Adults 



Specific Recom mendation for State Staffs ; Expand the young and adult farmer pro- 
gfam to more adequately meet the needs of all Individuals in these categories who 
can profit from such instruction and will participate. 



1 . 



Agenda’ for State Staff Action 
a. Joint Staff 



( 1 ) 



Plan and conduct studies to determine potential needs. for young and 
adult farmer instruction. 



( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 



Evaluate objectives j procedures, and results of present programs. 



Improve and modify techniques now used to meet the needs of expanded 
programs . 



(^) 



Develop new approaches and techniques for conducting young and adult 
farmer instruction. 



b. Supervisors 



(l) Develop with school administrators an understanding of the need and 
responsibility for conducting educational programs for young and 
adult farmers through the publ.ic schools. 
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(2) Provide instructional programs for the various agricultural interest 
groups as reflected by community needs. These may include farmers, ab- 
sentee land owners, business personnel with agricultural interests, 
horticulturists, foresters, and conservationists. 

( 3 ) V/ork for financial support at all levels to make a quality program pos- 
sible. 

(^ ) Provide adequate supervision, in-service training, and evaluation ol 
local programs to insure constant improvement of instruction. 

(5) Develop systems of record keeping and reporting which will make ayail- 

' able essential information to justify continued support of this phase 
of the program. 

c. Teacher Educators 

(1) Assume major responsibility for conducting essential research in the 
young and adult farmer program. 

(2) Provide adequate emphasis on young and adult farmer instruction in pro- 
fessional courses in Agricultural Education. 

( 3 ) Provide experience in all of the essential phases of young and adult 
instruction in practice teaching. 

) Develop graduate programs which will encourage instructors to analyze 
experiences, evaluate procedures, and develop new techniques and ap- 
proaches . 

(5) Guide instructors in selecting high priority technical courses as a 
part of their graduate programs. 

d. Specialists 

(1) Increase the capabilities of instructors to teach farm management analy 
sis, decision making, agricultural mechanics, and the other technical 

.areas in agriculture through workshops, current materials, teaching aid 
and direct counseling. 

(2) Assist instructors in determining the appropriate level of instruction 
in various technical areas. 

Specific Recommendation for State Staffs: Provide a sufficient number of competent 

instructors to adequately conduct the expanded program. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Determine teacher load through research and pilot programs. 

(2) Determine policy regarding standards for teacher certification and ap- 
proval. 

b. Supervisors 

(1) Assist administrators and teachers with acquainting boards of education 
with the need for more teachers. 

(2) Promote released or scheduled time of teachers for adult education. 

c. Teacher Educators 

(1) Revise course content on pre-service lev'el to emphasize adult education 
and young farmer education. 

(2) Conduct in-service workshops for teachers and special teachers. 






d. 



Specialists 
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( 1 ) 



Provide specialists and resource persons to assist teachers In the 
technical phases of the courses. 



H. Specific Recoimnendation for State St a ffs ; Plan and conduct year-round procrams, 
including intensive units of specialised instruction, that give emphasis to the 
decision-making aspects of the vocation. 



1. Agenda for State Staff Action 



a. Joint Staff 

(1) Plan and assist in conducting pilot programs for young and adult 
farmer classes, using promising techniques. 

(2) Promote full-time adult Instructors where justified, 
h. Supervisors 

(1) Assist teachers in planning year-round programs which will meet current 
needs, providing for intensive units of instruction in such areas as 
farm management, financing, marketing, soil and v./ater management, for- 
estry, and mechanics. 

(2) Formulate and promote reimbursement policies that will encourage this 
type of young and adult farmer program. 



II. Major Goal; TO EXTEND VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE TO SERVE UNMET EDUCATIONAL NEEDS WITHIN 
THE TOTAL AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY. 

A. Specif ic. Recommendation for State Staffs: Initiate and conduct research studies of 

agricuitaral occupations'to obtain the basic information pertaining to job descrip- 
tions, training requirements, and employment opportunities thao are needed oo de- 
velop instructional programs. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

See: The National Center for Advanced Study and Research in Agricultural 

Education, Report of Rese arch Coordination Conference on Agricultural 
0ccupations71viiir^7^9,T3)b3 (uolumbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University, 

I9W^ 

B. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs: Develop instructional programs, includ- 

ing suggested facilities and equipment for agricultural occupations for the follow- 
ing kinds of schools: High schools employing only one teacher of agriculture, high 

schools with multiple-teacher departments, schools in urban areas. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 
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(l) Consider carefully the following recommendations for their application | 
in each state. | 

(a) High schools employing only one teacher of agriculture. | 

\ 

i) Instruction at the ninth and tenth grade levels should include i 
basic science and mechanics common to agricultural occupa- ^ 

tions, including farm.ing. --.The instruction should emphasize j 

production agriculture. 

a) Supervised work experience programs should be an integral | 
part of the instructional program. Such work experience | 
programs may be provided through supervised farming pro- | 
grams, placement for farming experiences, and school land l 
laboratories. I 

t 

I 
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b) Instruction and work experience should give the students infer 
mation and understandings needed in making wise decisions con- 
cerning their vocations. 

c) Instruction and participating activities should be provided 
through youth organizations to further develop agricultural 
leadership, citizenship, and cooperation. 

ii) Instruction at the eleventh and twelfth grade levels should includ 
units of instruction common to farming and other agricultural occu 
-pa-tions-.- — -Some--examplos-oi~areas— to be included are management-, 
taxation, accounting, and agricultural mechanics. (It is assumed 
that in schools with limited enrollments students preparing for 
farming and students preparing for agricultural occupations will 
not bo separated for classroom instruction. ) 

a) Specialized areas of instruction should be handled through 
small group and individual instruction in the classroom. Pro- 
grammed instruction should be investigated as a possibility 
for providing instruction in specialized areas. 

b) Specialized on- job training experiences should be provided. 

iii) A desirable alternative for programs at the eleventh and twelfth 
grade levels would be to develop area schools, enabling students 
from small schools to be transported to a central point for spe- 
cialized instruction. 

iv ) Existing programs in distributive education and diversified occu- 
pations may be used as an alternative method of providing special- 
ized work experience. 

v) The use of a school agricultural business laboratory should be ex- 
plored as a means of providing vjork experience. 

High schools with multiple-teacher departments. 

i) Instruction at the ninth and tenth grade levels^ should be the same 
as in the one-man department, listed previously 

ii) Instruction at the eleventh and twelfth grade levels should be 

provided through separate courses for students preparing to enter 
agricultural occupations. 

xii) Specialized work experience in agricultural occupations should be 
provided . 

iv ) Specialized work experience in agricultural occupations should be 
coordinated v;ith existing programs in distributive education and 
diversified occupations. 

v) Alternatives for providing work experience in small rural high 
schools listed earlier are applicable here. 

High schools in urban areas. 

i) Programs should be limited largely to tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades of senior high school. 

ii) Basic courses in agricultural science and mechanics should be pro- 
vided. 

iii) Specialized courses should be provided for special areas of em- 
ployment, such as horticulture, floriculture, landscaping, and 
turf management. Consideration should also be given to the de- 
velopment of special courses, such as meat cutting, fruit and 
vegetable marketing. 
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iv ) Specialised work experience through school land ] aboratories, 
greenhouses, and nurseries should be provided. 

v) Specialized v;ork experience should be provided through on- job 
training. 

vl) Detailed training outlines should be developed to facilitate 
and improve v;ork experience programs. 

C. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs: Develop appropriate supervised work ex- 

perience programs for all students preparing to enter agricultural occupations. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Designate a supervisory staff member to be responsible for the Initi- 
ation, development, and coordination of work experience programs at 
the state level. 

(2) Establish cooperative relationships between the school and appropriate 
local businesses. (This should include the establishment of work ex- 
perience programs designed specifically for the agricultural occupa- 
tions and may or may not follow the organlzation.al plan of existing 
distributive education and diversified occupations cooperative pro- 
grams . ) 

(3) Establish local advisory groups to aid in the development of these pro- 
grams . 

(A) Provide in-service teacher training to better qualify teachers to 
-supervise and coordinate these work experience programs. The long- 
range objective should be to provide specially trained teachers to 
supervise and coordinate these programs. 

(5) Develop pilot programs to refine procedures for conducting work experi- 
ence programs . 

(6) Provide sufficient staff (supervisory and teacher education) to conduct 
research concerning program development and the evaluation of pilot 
work experience programs. 

D. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs; Develop Instructional programs for stu- 
dents who' will continue professional ana technical studies in agriculture. 

1.. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(l) Provide materials for pre-technical and pre-professional instruction, 
including reference lists, suggested resource people, and programmed 
instructional materials. 

b. Supervisors 

(1) Provide direction for improved programs for pre-technical and pre- 
professional courses. 

(a) IValning should provide basic principles and experiences in pro- 
duction agriculture. 

(b ) At the junior-senior level, v;hen possible, supervised agricul- 
tural experience shouD.d be related to the student's specific 
agricultural field. 

(c) Specialized instruction within classes should be •^if'ated to the 
student's selected field. This could bo programmed instruction. 
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c. Teacher Educators 

(1) Offer in-service courses for teachers who are instructing pre- 
professional technician classes. 

(2) Conduct needed research studies relating to teaching methods and 
materials . 



III. Major Goal : TO PROVIDE ADEQUATE VOCATIONAL OFFERINGS IN AGRICULTURE FOR YOUTH AND 

ADULTS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS. 

A. Specific Recommen dation for State Staffs; PY*ovide training programs for unemployed 
' and underemployed youth and adults. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Cooperate with the United State Office of Education for training under 

j ARA, MDTA, other agencies. 

(2) Make local surveys throughout the state .to determine locations for 
training centers. 

(3) Obtain and train special teachers. 

(^) Employ a coordinator to provide leadership for such programs. 

(5) Develop curriculum materials to be used in teaching. 

(6) Establish area school programs and provide adequate facilities and 
equipment . 

(7) Request the funds needed to operate these programs. 

B. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs ; Provide education and training for 
s chool'' dropout s . 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 
a. Joint Staff 

(1) Develop a more adequate counseling and guidance service. 

(2) Provide competent, trained personnel. 

(3) Make surveys in cooperation with other vocational. services to deter- 
mine the number and educational needs of dropouts. 

(^0 Request legislation to raise the compulsory school attendance age 
limit to eighteen years old. 

C. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs ; Provide programs for handicapped youth 
and adult s . 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

> 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Draft and seek the necessary state legislation. 

(2) Employ specialists on the state staff who will give proper leadership 
and coordination to this area. 

(3) Train special teachers to work with the handicapped, 

(^) Provide on-the-job training for handicapped youth and adults. 
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( 5 ) Cooperate with the Rehabilitation Service in offering training for 
handicapped students. 

(6) Operate summer agricultural camps. 

( 7 ) Request needed funds. 

(8) Organize and use advisory committees. 

D. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs- ; Provide Agricultural Education programs 
to meet the avocational needs of youth and adults. 



1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

1) Develop suggested courses in agriculture of a non-vocational >^ature 
designed to provide a general understanding and appreciation of the 
ao'ricultural industry, to make students more intelligent consumers of 
agricultural products, and to foster a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the role of agriculture in modern life'. 

(2) Recommend that these non-vocational courses be offered at the i allow- 
ing levels: Upper elementary, junior or senior high school, adult. 

( 3 ) Suggest instruction may vary in length from single units to a year. 

(^) Suggest that courses at the secondary level should be taught by fully 
qualified agriculture teachers or specialists. 

(5) Develop individual course units in agricultural science for use in 
the elementary and secondary school programs. 

(6) Use school land laboratories for educational tours and observations. 

(7) Develop resource lists of agricultural educational materials which 
can be used in elementary and secondary classes to enrich instru ti 
in agriculture. 

(8) Propose that general education in agriculture or life science courses 
be made available to elementary teachers. 

(9) Make provisions for this instruction in the State Plan for Agricul- 
tural Education. 

(10) Organize and use advisory committees. 

(11 ) Use public relations media to promote avocational courses. 

(12) Provide correspondence-school type of instruction. 

(13) Conduct in-service activities for teachers. 

b. Supervisees 

(1) Stimulate and encourage experience programs at the elementary school 
level in gardening or other biological studies ; Small 't^l , g 
house activities, pet care, and lawn care. 

c. Teacher Educators 

(1) Develop and promote a college course in agriculture for elementary 
teachers . 
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E. 



Specific Recommendation for State Staffs ; Develop programs to train agricultural 
technicians at the post-hlgh-school level. 



1. Agenda for State Staff Action 
a. Joint Staff 

(1) Determine the need for programs to train such persons as: 
(a) Agricultural research technicians 
(Jd.) Agri-cu Itural mechanics technicians 



(c) Agricultural laboratory technicians 

(d) Field production technicians 

(e) Agricultural sales technicians 

(f) Agricultural service technicians (public agencies) 

(g) Agricultural business technicians 

(h) Veterinary technicians 

(1) Industrial production technicians 

(2) Establish advisory committees from the areas to be served. 

(3) Determine the offerings needed in the training programs. 

(4) Develop courses of instruction and curricula. 

(5) Recruit prospective students Interested in the programs. 

(6) Develop programs for study and work experiences. 

(7) Provide for systematic placement and follow-up. 



The following are some general suggestions for state staff action for the area 
of providing adequate vocational offerings in agriculture for youth and adults 
with special needs. 



(1) Accept the responsibility for initiating and implementing programs to 
serve youth and adults with special needs. 



(2) Utilize state staff specialists to provide leadership and coordination 
of activities within the program and with other key groups. 



(3) Draft and seek necessary state legislation and/or policies that will 
authorize the development of these programs. 



(il ) , Make provisions for instruction through the State Plan. 

(5) Organize and use advisory committees. 

(6) Recruit and train special teachers as needed. 



(7) Make arrangements for the necessary facilities and special equipment. 
(This may lnc-1-ude- school -land laboratories. ) 



(8) Make effective use of organizations associated with the agricultural 
occupations for which the training is to be provided . 



^See also: Jerry J. Kalterman, Technicians in Agriculture , A Report of a Research 

Prolect in Agricultural Technology ( Sa era men to: Ca i i f or nia S ta t e Department of Educa- 

tion). G. Allen Sherman, Technicians in Agriculture , 'i’raining Programs for Agricultural 
Public Service Technicians, (Sacramento; California State Department of Education). 
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(9) Request approval and support from policy-making boards for the pro- 
grams. 

(10) Keep the public informed. 

(11) Develop and disseminate Instructional materials. 

(12) Utilize correspondence school courses when advantageous. 

(13) Cooperate with federal^ state> and local agencies, such as USDA, HEW 
Department of Labor. 

(1^1) Develop and/or make available appropriate instructional materials. 

(15) Utilize area vocational schools when available. 

(16) Prepare and submit budget requests. 

(17) Make surveys to determine locations for needed programs. 

(18) Evaluate and redirect as needed. 
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TASK FORCE NO. EFFECTIVELY ASSISTING TEACHERS 

MAJOR GOALS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

I. TO ASSIST TEACHERS IN MAINTAINING A POSITIVE ATTITUDE TOWARD AGRICULTURE AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION. 

-Specific, Recommendations for State Staffs: 

A. Promote professional self-improvement among teachers. 

B. Encourage and support an active vocational agriculture teachers association, 

C. Assist teachers in maintaining good relations with school administrators. 

D. Assist teachers with their public relations programs. 

E. Assist teachers in recognizing and carrying out their role of leadership in 
counseling and guidance. 

II. TO AID TEACHERS IN DiWELOPING LOCAL PROGRAMS. 

Specific Recommendations for State Staffs: 

A. Evaluate present programs. 

B. Redirect present programs in Agricultural Education as needed. 

C. Develop appropriate pilot programs. 

D. Select programs which have been proven worthwhile and expand these to centers 
where needed . 

III. TO ASSIST TEACHERS IN DEVELOPING COMPETENCIES NEEDED FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING. 

Specific Recommendations for State Staffs: 

A. Determine areas in which teachers need assistance. ^ 

B. Provide aid in areas needed. 

C. Provide teachers with instructional aids and materials and instruction in their 
use . 

D. Assist teachers in enriching their teaching through the effective use of special- 
ists and resource persons. 

E. Assist teachers and administrators in local schools in determining needs for and 
acquisition of facilities^ equipment j and teaching materials. 

F. Direct graduate studies toward functional research to increase the competency of 

* teachers. 

G. Improve programs of student teaching by including ample training in new areas as 
well as in the traditional areas of the program. 

H Expand services to beginning teachers to provide assistance in developing and 
implementing teaching activities in all areas— traditional and new. 
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Major Goal; TO ASSIST TEACHERS IN MAINTAINING A POSITIVE ATTITUDE TOWARD AGRICULTURE 

AMD AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

A. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs ; Promote professional self-improvement 
among teachers. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 
a. Joint Staff 

(l")—pTan“and- -conduct advanced credit courses. ^ — 

( 2 ) Encourage teacher participation in advanced professional and technical 
agricultural courses. 

( 3 ) Provide for a satisfactory leave program for advanced study in the 
field. 

(ij) Promote and provide scholarships and fellowships for advanced work. 

(5) Promote incentive salary provisions for advanced credit. 

( 6 ) Encourage and work with the professional committee of the vocational 
agriculture teachers association. 

( 7 ) Provide a good example of continuing professional growth by state staff 
members' own participation in suitable activities. 

B. Specif ic Recommendation for State Staffs ; Encourage and support an active vocational 
agriculture teachers association. 

1. Agenda for. State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Involve teachers association leaders in planning programs and activities 

(district, area, state). . , 

(2) Assist officers in planning for annual programs and meetings (state and 
national). 

( 3 ) Provide liaison service between professional associations. 

(^0 Recognize outstanding teachers for their accomplishments. 

(5) Encourage teacher membership and participation in other professional 
teacher organizations. 

C. Specific Recommendation f or State Staffs ; Assist teachers in maintaining good rela 
TTions with school administrators” 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Involve school administrators in program planning on state level. 

(2) Review Agricultural Education programs with small groups of administra- 
tors. . 

(3) Assist local administrators in planning and conducting progressive 
programs in Agricultural Education. 

{k) Recognise outstanding administrators for their contributions to Agri- 
cultural Education. 

( 5 ) Utilise administrators in support roles in programs of public rela- 
tions and improvement of teachers. 
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(6) Include administrators on the state vocational agriculture advisory 
committee . 

(7) Promote district teacher-administrator dinners. 

D. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs ; Assist teachers with their public rela 
tions programs.-^ 



1. Agenda for State Staff Action 



E, 



See Task Force No. 1 -- II-A, Pago 25. 



Specific Recommendation fo r State 
carrying out their role of "leaders 



Staffs: Assist teachers in recognizing and 

hip in counseling and guidance. 



1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

See Task Force No. 1 -- II-B, Page 26. 



II. Major Goal : TO AID TEACHERS IN DEVELOPING LOCAL PROGRAMS. 

A. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs : Evaluate present programs. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Determine areas on the state level that should be evaluated and 
establish priorities. 

(2) Determine criteria for evaluating local programs. . 

(3) Develop evaluation instruments. 

(^) Assist in state and local evaluations. 

' (5)' Inform and Involve state and local- school administrators in evalu- 

ation. 

(6) Help interpret. results and provide leadership in redirection where 
needed . 

b. Supervisors 

(1) Develop a philosophy and awareness of the values of systematic evalu- 
ation on the part of teachers and administrators. 

(2) Provide instruction in use of instruments. 

(3) involve local leadership in analysis of evaluation. 

R. Soeciflc Recommendation fo r State Staffs : Redirect present programs in Agricul 

tural Education as needed. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Employ additional staff personnel to provide leadership for extended 
and/or new programs. 



^See also: Report of V/orkshop for Stat e 
to 29, 1962, State Supervision Series No^ T 
Educatloh7~The Ohio State University, 1962). 



Sunervisors of Vocational Agri culture, June I8 
(Columbus, Ohidl Department of Agricultural 
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(2) Survey communities on needs for Agricultural Education, including the 
possibilities for new programs (examples may be off-farm occupations, 
combinations with Distributive Education and diversified occupations). 
Community to mean school district, county, state, or region, as appli- 
cable. 

(a) Develop survey form to learn present status of instruction as it 
applies to Agricultural Education needs of all ages and groups. 

. (b ) V/orlc with vocational agriculture teachers in small groups to ac- 

quaint them with the survey. 

(c) Inform people of the plan and enlist their support. 

(d) Summarize and interpret survey. 

(3) VJorlt v;lth the agriculture instructor, school administrator, and other 
local leaders in developing local programs to meet community needs. 

(4) Provide material and assistance needed by new local programs. 

(a) Include details of financing, people to be served, teaching guides, 
suggested facilities and equipment, and expected outcomes. 

(b ) Offer specialized assistance to teachers in developing competence 
needed by nev; programs. 

Specific Recommendation for State Staffs ; Develop appropriate pilot programs.^ 



1. Agenda for State Staff Action 



a. Joint Staff 



1 ^- 



(1) Select pilot centers, considering such factors as personnel, facili- 
ties, financing, desires and needs of school and community. 

(2) Develop research design for evaluating the pilot program and designate 
a project coordinator. 

(3) Supervise and direct pilot programs. 

(a) Visit programs periodically and as requested. 

(b) Engage services of specialists, such as special staff personnel, 
industry, college, and university staff members, for technical 
advice and direction. 



(c) Keep local administrators informed of progress. 

(d ) Summarize results. 

i^\) Evaluate the results of pilot program. 

(a) Complete research on pilot programs. 

(b) React to reports by pilot center coordinators, school adminis- 
trators, and local leaders at a Joint staff meeting. 

(c) Publish results of the pilot program. 

D. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs: Select programs which have been proven 

worthv/hile and expand these to centers where needed. 

I* 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 
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a. Joint Staff 

(1) Distribute results of successful pilot programs. 

(2) Encourage teachers, administrators, and board members to visit 
successful pilot programs. 

( 3 ) V/ork with interested centers to aid in establishing additional 
programs, in centers where needed. 

(^l) Provide in-service training needed to effectively disseminate the 
innovation. 



III. Major Goal: 



TO ASSIST TEACHERS III DE^/ELOPIHG COMPETENCIES NEEDED FOR EFFECTIVE TEACH- 
ING. 



A. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs: Determine areas in which teachers need 

assistance. 



1. Agenda for State Staff Action- 

a . Joint Staff — 

(1) Survey teachers to secure their opinions on needed professional im- 
provement activicies. 

(2) Survey needs of students served by vocational agriculture (including, 
post-high school) as a further basis for planning in-service educa- 
tion activities for teachers. 

( 3 ) Study job opportunities in agriculture to d.etermine competencies 
needed by teachers for new and expanded programs. 

B. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs : Provide aid in areas needed. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Organize and conduct needed workshops, conferences, and short courses 
Examples ; 

(a) Department and class organization. 

(b) Course content. 

(c) Professional and technical skills. 

C' 

*(d) Basic principles in s cience r elated to agriculture. 

(2) Secure assistance of other vocational services. . ' , 

( 3 ) Secure assistance of both college and commercial technical special- 
ists ; 

C. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs : Provide teachers with Instructional 

aids' and' materials and Instruction in their use. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff ^ 

(1) Establish teaching aids and materials laboratory. Example: Illinois 

Vocational Agriculture Service. 

(2) Coordinate establishment with other existing materials laboratories. 
(States may wish to consider cooperative efforts in developing and 
sharing materials.) 














(3) 

(^ 1 ) 



Gh 




(5) 



Develop and provide coiiipreh&nsivo instructional materials. 

iv<pand biidtjet to make ample provision for the duplication and distri- 
b^jtion of materials to all teachers. 

Assist local teachers in planning for team teaching and sharing in- 
structional materials and resources in the local school to enrich the 
vocational offering. 



(6) Plan and implement a series of vjorkshops for teachers to develop com- 
petencies in the most effective use of instructional materials. 



(7) Acquaint prospective teachers vjith instructional materials and their 

proper use. . 

(8) Employ additional staff members to give leadership to this area. 

(9) Utilize staff members and facilities of other departments in the 
college . 

(10) Acquaint government agencies and commercial concerns with needs for 
Instructional materials in vocational agriculture. 






D. opccific Recommendation for State Staff s-;._ Assist teachers in enriching their teach- 
ing throu^i ohe effective use of specialists and resource persons. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action^ 



a. Joint Staff 

(1) Provide needed training and materials on the proper use of the resource 
persons and specialists in both pre-service and in-service training 
programs . 

(2) Coordinate and make available the use of personnel from agricultural 
agencies, commercial concerns, and other school and vocational serv- 
ices. 



E. 



Specific Recommendation for State staffs; Assist teachers and administrators in 
local schools in determining needs for and acquisition of facilities, equipment, 
and teaching materials. 



1. Agenda for State Staff Action 



a. Joint Staff 

(1) Develop and make available to school administrators and teachers com- 
prehensive lists of supplies, facilities, dnd equipment needed for 
effective teaching in each area of vocational agriculture.' 

(2) Cooperate vath local administrative units in providing adequate bud- 
gets for procuring needed supplies, facilities, and equipment. 

P. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs; Direct graduate studies toward func- 
nTj-onal research to increase the competency of teachers. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 



a. Teacher Educators 

(1) Require that all proposed graduate research studies be reviewed and 
approved by a committee to Increase their functional application. 

(2) Make available the summary and recommendations from each graduate 
study to each teacher of agriculture within the state. 



^See also; Task Porce No. 1 -- I-B» Page 20. 
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(1) Distribute results of successful pilot programs. 

(2) Encourage teachers, administrators, and board members to visit 
successful pilot programs. 

(3) V/ork vrith interested centers to aid in establishing additional 
programs in centers where needed. 

(ll) Provide in-service training needed to effectively disseminate the 
innovation. 



Major Goal: TO ASSIST TEACPIER3 IK DE^/ELOPING 

ING. 

A. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs: 
assistance. 



COMPETENCIES NEEDED FOR EFFECTIVE TEACH- 
Determine areas in which teachers need 



1. Agenda for State Staff Action 
a. Joint Staff 

(1) Survey teachers to secure their opinions on needed professional im- 
provement actlvi'cles. 

(2) Survey needs of students served by vocational agriculture (including^ 
post-high school) as a further basis for planning in-service educa- 
tion activities for teachers. 

(3) Study job opportunities in agriculture to determine competencies 
needed by teachers for new and expanded programs. 

B. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs ; Provide aid in areas needed. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Organize and conduct needed workshops, conferences, and short courses. 
Examples : 

(a) Department and class- organization. 

(b) Course content. 

(c) Professional and technical skills. 

(d) Basic principles in science related to agriculture. 

(2) Secure assistance of other vocational services. 

(3) Secure assistance of both college and commercial technical special- 
ists . 

C. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs ; Provide teachers vjlth instructional 
aids and materials and instruction in their use. 

'l. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Establish teaching aids and materials laboratory. Example: Illinois 

Vocational Agriculture Service. 

(2) Coordinate establishment with other existing materials laboratories, 
(states may wish to consider cooperative efforts in developing- and 
sharing materials.) 
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(3) Utilise supervisors as consultants in helping; identify functional 
research needs . 

G. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs : Improve proj^rams of student teaching by 

including ample training in new areas as v;ell as in the traditional areas of the 
program. ^ 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Extend criteria used in selection of student teaching centers to in- 
sure training in new as vjell as traditional areas. 

b. Teacher Educators - 

(1) Revise evaluation of student teaching experiences to emphasize experi- 
ences in the new areas of the program. 

n. Specific Recommendation for State Staffs ; Expand services to beginning teachers to 
provide assistance in developing and implementing teaching activities in all areas 
--traditional and nevj. 

1. Agenda for State Staff Action 

a. Joint Staff 

(1) Add staff personnel needed to provide leadership in the new areas. 

(2) Designate responsibility for beginning teacher services and provide 
time and budget needed for an effective program. 

(3.) Provide graduate credit to teachers particlp;ating in the state begin- 
ning teacher program. 

(4) Provide a minimum of two years of b'eginnlng teacho-r services. 

(5) Evaluate beginning teacher program to Insure that needed assistance 
is provided in all areas. 
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YOUR NATIONAL CENTER - A NEW RESOURCE TO THE PROFESSION 

by 

George L. O'Nelley, Jr., 

Chairman, Advisory Committee, National Center 

and 

Professor, Agricultural Education 
University -of Georgia 



It is vjlth a great deal of pleasure that I am allowed to participate in the launching 
of the Notional Center for Advanced Study and Research in Agricultural Education. Although, 
the Center has been in operation a fev; months this is the first national effort we have 
sponsored and the response has been most gratifying t.o all. I regard this meeting as a 
fitting climax to a' long and arduous journey which began several years ago. 

This seminar actually signals the realization of two significant goals--one earnestly 
sought and the other a serendipitous windfall. The first goal, of course, v;as the estab- 
lishment of this center and the program Inherent in it as a new tool or resource to our pro- 
fession. This I vjould like to talk more about later. 

The second goal I value so highly I would like to emphasize first — the unification of 
our professional leadership and influence in a concerted natlonvjide effort for the over-all 
adv.yi-.oorit.'nt of vocational education in agriculture. I suspect this single accomplishment 
v/ill have repercussions v;hlch will bo felt throughout our group for a long time in the fu- 
ture. v/e undertook the establishment of this National Center vjith our forces dlvlded--some 
wanted a center while others questioned its need. Some few actually opposed it for one 
reason or another. Before the project was completed, vje achieved almost complete unanimity 
within our ranks. ^ Everybody joined in the effort. In fact, I do not recall asking a single 
member of our profession for help v;hlch we did not receive immediately and v;holeheartedly . 

I am sure the feeling of good will and mutual respect, generated through this effort will 
have a wholesome effect on other efforts we undertake. Incidentally, I believe our ability 
to concentrate our forces on a chosen goal also gained for us increased respect from leaders 
outside our professional family. ^ 

i'\y first contact with this idea was during the winter of 1959 when Dr. V/. T. Spanton 
showe'd me a rough draft of the proposal. During that spring, the idea was raised in re- 
gional conferences and many features of the original proposal were found to be objection- 
able. During the next two years, these features were gradually brought into alignment with 
the best thinking of all concerned until in the spring of I 96 I all regional conferences re- 
ported an aLnost unanimous directive for the committee to proceed vjlth the undertaking. 

Your AYA committee on the proposed center vjas dellghtdd at the number of fine institutions 
which expressed an Interest in having their campus chosen as the site of the center when an 
initial survey was made. In July, 19^2, your committee finally decided, after much study, 
to accept the Ohio State University proposal from several excellent ones v;hlch were offi- 
cially presented for consideration. 

In August, 1962 , a committee met here vjith Ohio State University officials and for- 
mally entered into an agreement to locate the center on ohis magnificent campus. I do not 
believe I ever sat with an administrative group v/hlch Impressed me more. They had vision 
coupled vjith both enthusiasm and a v;llllngness to v^ork out administrative details to make 
the vision a reality. Our committee felt that we left here after that meeting with a tre- 
mendous stride haying been made toward the ultimate realization of our dreams. Kay I say 
in passing that the Ohio State University people and those in the Ohio State Department of 
Education have already done far more than our committee dared to ask of them. Kay I also 
say v^e have been pleased v;lth the leadership brou^^^ht to the project by Bob Taylor whose 
designation as Director of the Center v;as approved at the above meeting. 

But my point remalns--we ' ve come a long way together and our profession is stronger 
because of it. Incidentally, under the heading of extra benefits which accrued along the 
way has been the strength added to our group v;hen the National Association of State Direc- 
tors, the National Association of Chief Gtate School Officers, and the National Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities appointed outstanding representatives to serve as 
members of our advisory committee. These men have added prestige to our cause. 

And now to look at the Center. It is a fledgling program - no doubt about it! But it 
has life and vitality about it and is full of promise of things to come. This is a tool 
which will become sharper through use. 

Vocational education in agriculture is an illustration of the great potential bound up 
in individual drive. But in this Instance, the individuals Involved have been Individual 
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state programs, .•■joinc have flourished mi{^htily and have blazed new trails on the horizon, 
il’ontiers have been opened up, but viq have alvjays lacked agreement, on what our goals really 
are and v^hat procedures ore best to achieve them. V/e've needed a strong, guiding force 
which could unify our efforts and abilities to hew out a program which would matce voca- 
tional agriculture hove real meaning to all people wherever it was a part of public educa- 
tion. V/e have survived this period of establishment as an integral part of public instruc- 
tion, but in the process vie may have been lulled into a false sense of security. 



As we approach the beginning of our second-half century of effort the need for updat- 
ing, adjusting, even re-orienting our program cries outl No longer can we in an individual 
state go it alone, ',/e need to pool our best thinking from throughout the states and spice 
it with the best froui other fields in the projection of programs geared to today's needs. 



And there, gentlemen, is your Center--f ledgling though it may be. V/e have the machin- 
ery for doing just about everything we need to prepare state leadership for the job of 
planning and implementing state and local programs v^hich reflect the best thinking in the 
entire field of education, v/e need only to put the machine to v/ork and keep it operating 
until we have hammered out the kinds of programs which vjill contribute to the solution of 
our current mire of problems. 



This seminar which we are beginning today is only one example of what we can do for 
ourselyes--evcn though it is an extremely good example. V/e have representatives of 35 
states here sitting dov/n together sharing as 'well as testing one another's thinking and 
experiences vi;hilo feasting on the offerings of some of the nation's great educational lead- 
ers. No effort will be made to mold a single pattern or approach. We vjill strive to study 
our problems objectively, identify contributing factors, and propose solutions for group 
testing, v/e will invite int.er-disciplinary probing of all offerings. The objective is 
that each of us can return to his home state intellectually fortified and technically bet- 
ter prepared, to bring to bear on local problems the techniques we have found worthwhile 
here. Of course, it is nice that graduate credit is available, but really the experience 
is what is most v/orthvjhile, in my estimation. 



May I point out that such seminars as this do not necessarily have to be confined to 
the national level. We can use this Center to plan and develop similar programs as needed 
..^jjKat the regional and sub-regional level. Each of us should begin thinking now of ways in 
■^^vhich this Center can serve our profession. In addition to seminars let us continue to 
think of such things as: 



1. 'Workshops in specific problem areas •— 

2. Conferences in specific areas, i.e., research 

3. Orientation programs for workers coming from or going into other countries 
. Graduate degree programs 

5. Post-doctoral study programs 

6. Etc. 



V/e might sum it up by saying that this Center could be made to serve us in an almost 
unlimited capacity. It is ours to use as needed. Along v/ith it goes the responsibility 
for making it serve our profession ito maximum capacity. 



ERIC 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

by 

i Benjamin C. Willis 

General Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 

and 

Chairman, President's Panel of Consultants 
on Vocational Education 



The American commitment to universal public education is as old as is the Nation's com- 
mitment to Federal Union of the States. Indeed, a Martian could follow the course of our 
national development v;ere he to read only a comprehensive and complete history of education. 
In this history, industrial education, v;ith all of the various names that it has carried 
since its inception as manual training, has contributed much and has helped„,t.p shape the 
history. 

We educators have permitted our semantic differences to suggest that we accept fragmen- 
tation of the total educational program. Such names as industrial educat'ion, vocational 
education, technical education, general education, business education, college preparatory 
programs, and non-college preparatory programs, all of which we understand vjithln the pro^ 
fessions and use for the most part with precision, bewilder the general public and leave 
them with false impressions. As a result certain controversies regarding what are appropri- 
ate programs and \;hat is creditable education and what is not have wasted much energy while 
more fundamental issues waited to be resolved. ' 

The main goal and the American dream for education has been that through it young peo- 
ple may grow into maturity with the capability to use their full powers, to be productive 
citizens, and to find both intellectual and aesthetic enjoyment. To segment the total edu- 
_cational program and attach relative v/eights to each is to miss the point. It is also to 
create not only factions but inferiority complexes; not only pressures but private preserves 
Therefore, in addressing myself to the general subject of industrial or vocational education 
I can do so only by keeping it in the context of our total national purpose and our total 
educational program. 

The progress of elementary and secondary education in this country is interesting to 
trace. Our advances have appeared to come in spurts alternated with unremarkable periods. 
Just a little more than sixty years ago, education in America enjoyed such a decisive spurt. 
Close to the turn of the century numerous” new programs and experimentations were undertaken. 
This was the period of the introduction of special education, and of manual training. This 
is the period that began the great growth of the American high school, perhaps America's 
most distinctive educational contribution to the world. Shortly after the twentieth century 
began, we saw the introduction of psychological testing, tentative and exploratory only at 
that point and subject to skepticism. 

V/e saw the hesitant introduction of school guidance programs, and the beginning of ef- 
fective compulsory education through the laws of the various states. Then America moved 
into a World V/ar; from a World War into a period of vjithdrawal from international affairs 

and of concentration upon economic growth; from there we moved into a gigantic and enervat- 

ing depression; and from that to the most demanding of all. World War II. Little lay atten- 
tion was paid to the growing needs of and demands upon education during this time. It was 
not until after the conclusion of World War II that America again turned its attention to 
the needs of its public school system. For a period of approximately a quarter of a century 
American public education was permitted to drift and to travel on its own momentum. This is 
not to say that new ideas were unexplored or that new programs were not undertaken. Old pro 

grams were adapted to meet the changing times but for the most part all of this was under- 

taken by the professionals with little public interest evidenced. 

Vocational education was one of the new programs which during this period of time ex- 
panded on a national scale, following introduction of the Smith-Hughes Act in 191? • However 
quite characteristically for the experimentation of the time, the vocational education pro- 
grams moved into old buildings rather than into new ones. Then with a toe hold in the edu- 
cational program, vocational education also began to travel on the initial momentum. 

Changing Times 



It was not until approximately ten or twelve years ago that America awoke to the fact 
that it had been neglecting its educational program and its school building program for a 
quarter of a century. The first realization came to us when the children of the first post- 
war high birth rate year walked up the steps of the schools to enter kindergarten or first 
grade. Even this was, at the time, considered to be only a temporary situation. We talked 



about the tidal v;avo of children rnoving from first grade to r?econd grade, then to third grade 
and so on, a bulge In the even flow of children through, school. V/e spoke as if all we had to 
do was to sustain single instances of pressure and things would go back^ to normal thereafter, 
llovj wrong v;e were wo, -soon discovered, and America entered upon a gigantic school building 
program concentrating mainly on the elementary grades. The time has come now v;hen these ele- 
mentary schools* graduates are walking up the steps of the high schools; their younger broth- 
ers and sisters will continue to follow them and in a few years their children will follow 
them. ^ 



if 



The school is hot the same today as when we v;ere in school; nor will it ever be like 
that again. The school is not the same because the school population is not the same. Our 
counterparts are all in schools today, but so are the counterparts of the boys and girls who 
started to school vrith us and who dropped out along the way. 



The school is not the same today because America is not the same today. Despite the 
fact that there is nothing so constant as change, the acceleration. in the character of the 
changes in American life in the last decade bear little resemblance to the changes in our 
childhood. Public education neither can nor does ignore these changes, but evaluation of our 
programs and constructive experimentation must do more than mere, reactions to change. Educa- 
tors as much as financiers and diplomats and industrialists must look far to the future and 
imagine what the v;orld will be like and what its people are going to meet years in the future. 



Let US' look to the social changes that affect our culture and so both impinge upon the 
school and require responsiveness from it. The first of these is the changing pattern and 
the dominance of urban living. The urbanization of our country has currently been somewhat 
in advance of the urbanization of many other countries of the world but they too are catching 
up rapidly. * Let us. not forget that the most populous cities in the world are not American 
cities; they are Japanese and English. 



Closely related to the urbanization of this country, and indeed depending upon it, is 
the second social change: the extraordinary, persistent mobility of people today. It. is all 

very well to say that Americans have alv;ays been a mobile people or to point to the westward 
movement which carried .our people and our flag from one ocean to the other. There have al- 
vjays been those restless ones whose eyes remained upon the horizon and who moved from place 
to place v;ith but short sojourns in any one. However, perpetual mobility was not the basic 
pattern; homesteading was the basic pattern. People moved to better themselves but they found 
this betterment, customarily, and settled dovjn. Today our people are constantly on the move. 
It has been estimated that the average family moves every five or six years. Some people vir- 
tually commute from one location to another. In my own city of Chicago it is not uncommon at 
all for some children to enroll in September and withdraw within the month to travel several 
hundred miles to a spot called "home" and then in a few weeks to be_ back in o ^Chicago school 
only to take up migratioxi again vjith the advent of open v/eather. The automobile and the con- 
crete highway have put all points in the country within easy reach of nearly any person whose 
eyes are on the beckoning road. 

The third element influencing our extraordinary social changes is to be found in our ad- 
vancing technology. VJhole new areas for productivity and new occupations arise daily. Tech- 
nology has in fact forced us into our mobile and urbanized pattern of life. Nor is technology 
the discreet possession of the United States. Some of the most intricate mechanical toys come 
from Japan; one of the largest steel mills in the vjorld is located in India; and the two larg- 
est oil refineries are located in the Netherlands Antilles. 



Technology is the fruit of education. Let us remember it is also the seed for education. 
O'lie social forces which have brought us to where we are today will influence where we go to- 
morrow . 



V/e have now the means for better predictions than we had in the past. Education must 
take these predictions seriously, particularly those which pertain to the population explo- 
sion and to the trends in employment. Both of these predictions place heavy responsibilities 
upon education and educators, and upon the public for understanding and support. One of the 
manifestations of our changing v;ay of life is to be found in the persistence of a high rate 
of unemployment at the same time that we have a high rate of productivity and a growing econ- 
omy. Each time we have had a recession or a technological increase in unemployment, the up- 
swing in economic growth has not reduced our unemployment proportionately. V/e appear to be 
developing a core of unemployment and unemployable young people and adults. 

In this regard if the predictions are correct, the prospects are clear. The predictions 
indicate that the growth in employment opportunities will come among the professional. 
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technical, and nianoccrial groups and among the clerical and skilled vjorlcers in our economy. 

A steady decline can be expected in the opportunities for the unskilled and the semi-skilled, 
and in farm opportunities. These are ominous predictions, if one is realistic about the 
range of ability of persons in the total population for v;hom self-sustaining work should be 
available. The predictions, however, do provide the basis for us to plan and to implement 
a total approach, to the problem of skill development that .could leave our prior efforts far 
behind in boldness or accomplishment. 

Challenges to Education - 

Thus do the population growth, the mobility of our people, the urWnizatlon of our 
country, and the technological advances pose serious challenges to education. There are, 
in addition, two other challenges, I wish to mention. 

The flrsi; of these is the two-pronged International challenge: that of the emerging 

nations and that of the economic growth and educational effort among the older countries of 
the world. We seldom think of couiparlng America of two or three hundred years ago to the 
emerging nations of today; yet vie, too, were once a country striving for political and eco- 
nomic and cultural status in the world. We were marvelously fortunate both in the timing 
of our emergence as a nation and in our antecedents. Our problem was the problem of the 
viilderncss and the frontier in a new land. Our problem was the problem of assimilation of 
many peoples of different national customs and various languages. V/e had not only land and 
people and freedom and schools; we also had time. 

The emerging nations today are not so fortunately situated in this regard. Jet air- 
planes land today beside fields where the ox and the wooden plow turn up the soij. for a new 
planting. Television and shoes are coming simultaneously to the people of Egypt. The radio 
and the primer are moving together into the swamps of the Cambodia, But let no one think 
that the nations will not emerge. Let no one think tha't they are not going to make the same 
terrific efforts in education that they are making in politics and economics, catapulted 
_ though they may be from primitive life to the sophistication of the mid -twentieth century. 

^ Some of these days we shall av;ake to find them even with us. P!rom the standpoint of our 
position in the w.orld, we must examine our educational program and consider the full scope 
that it can attain. Vie must do this because the strength of our country rests upon the com- 
petence of each individual. The potential of the individual is the highest and more compel- 
ling motive for educational efforts if we really believe, in the worth and dignity of every 
individual. 

National greatness is not an element but a compound in which the human elements of capa- 
bility and creativity and vision and leadership are predominant. These are individual not 
mass characteristics. Thus it is to the potential of the individual that education primarily 
addresses Itself. Here again if we infer national history from the history of education vje 
see how the development of our educational program has reflected the development of the im- 
portance of the individual during the century of industrial evolution. In a society that 
was largely non-technlcal and in which sparsity rather than density of population was domi- 
nant, the educational program could be limited in scope, but not today in a technological 
and densely populated society. To a very high degree the responsibility of the school is 
now, as it always has been, to teach those things which the home is unable to teach. If we 
look at our educational responsibilities from this historical perspective we see quickly why 
the high school, junior college, and colleges have broadened their courses of study and be- 
come comprehensive. Education has enabled the common man to become uncommon and the entire 
citizenry to achieve as well as to desire a high educational level. 

Now let us look at this citizenry. Its present average sch(^ol attainment lies some- 
v;here between ten and twelve years. To achieve such an average the base line, must be sub- 
stantial and the upper limit considerable. Money is no longer the criterion for acquiring 
at least twelve and in many Instances fourteen to sixteen years of education. Family de- 
sires no longer dictate whether the child is to remain in school until his sixteenth or 
eighteenth birthday, depending upon the compulsory education limits in each state. Society 
has dictated in this particular. As a result we have today virtually every youth in school 
from the time he is six until he is sixteen and in some Instances for a longer period. 

No other country heretofore has attempted anything on this scale, and we have managed 
it only because we accepted the concept of dignity in Indlvldua]^ differences and have learned 
to make distinctions. One of the first distinctions which has enabled us to retain more 
children in school longer has been the differentiation between those children able to carry 
the normal work of the school and those identified as educable but mentally handicapped. 
Special programs have made possible at least a minimum of academic competence among these 
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children who probably represent approximately five per cent of the age group. In recent 
years, we liave boon oxporiinonting with yet another group formerly excluded from even these 
J^low-learning classes, namely, the trainable. 

In addition to the full range, or nearly the full range of mental ability, the school 
age population presents a full range in interests, in aspirations, and in cultural differ- 
ences. These distinctions are no less significant than distinctions of ability. Those, too, 
must shape the .-•chool if it is to develop potential because it has among its constituents not 
only those with keen academic interests but also all of those with little academic interest 
and many with no academic interest. V/e do not know enough, about the aptitudes and interests 
of children and young people with little academic persuasion. It is entirely possible to be 
both able and educated today without a knovjledge of Latin and Greek. V/e sometimes regard 
those uninterested in depth of study in the academic areas we revere as strangers in the 
midst. Compared to the insights which we will surely have some day regarding the complexity 
r.nd variety of human characteristics and ways to bring them to full power, we are today only 
groping in a half light. 

There is in addition to the individual's needs for intellectual, economic, and spiritual 
dovolopmont his need for competence to handle the social conditions confronting him, particu- 
lar fv tension - which is another characteristic of social change accompanying mobility, 

xotion, and technology. The strains under vjhich adults live and work, the national and 
interiiurional controversies in which we engage, and the ominous prophecies we make of inevi- 
table nuclear war exert pressures upon our chiloren influencing their emotional control and 
their sense of adequacy. One of our great myths is that childhood is a blissful period. 
Childhood is usually as contented and exciting and hopeful as the world appears to be to the 
adults. 



Yet another current social condition affecting the outlook of youth is to be found in 
the increasing dominance cf science in our every day lives. Scientific literacy is noyj man- 
datory j but scientific specialization will remain selective. Recent emphasis upon teaching 
ol‘ science in our schools has been effective in strengthening the scientific program. Our 
purpose, hovJever, must remain a purpose useful to the broadest group of young people.^ This 
is to say that scientific sophistication adequate for life in an increasingly scientifically 
predicated civilization must be developed as broadly as possible. It also means that we are 

• lot trying to make a Hev/ton or Einstein out of every child. By extension it also means that 
ihe Newton and the Einstein will be identified and inspired and developed. 

The American social scene has been one of abundance and plenty. With lavish natural 
resources, extraordinary political freedom, and absence of international pressures, our de- 
velopment has been that of a people with expendable resources. We can no longer afford 
v/astefulness, if indeed truly we ever could, either in coal or in human resources; as a re- 
sult in our great cities today we have a new and unprecedented social problem which stems 
‘i0ointly from our sectional educational inequities and from our economic vjastefulness . I 
I.- speak of the concentrations of young people in our cities who are over age for grade, under 
achieving, or out-of-school and out-of-work. We have an obligation to rectify their situ- 
ation to the best of our ability. We have to find the ways to prevent their younger broth- 
ers and sisters from following them into aimlessness. 

The dropout, actual or potential, is receiving extraordinary attention today and one 
can only hope that action will follow upon attention in sufficient degree to be effective. 
Prevention rather than remediation is, however, a larger challenge to us. V/e cannot meet 
this challenge by rigid regulations or standard examinations or one curriculum for all. If 
tl)e dropout is to teach us any abiding lesson, it is the lesson of individual differences and 
iti.'.‘inite variation and the impossibility of expecting this variety to conform to a single 
standard, or to perform with equal acceptability according to an externally imposed criterion. 

The Road Ahead 

Such are the perspectives on vocational education. Indeed they are perspectives on the 
full-range of education. They suggest the scope of the requirements for the educational road 
ahead. 



First, it is obvious that all individuals must have a common core of information, in- 
sight, and understanding. At the base of this common core lie capabilities in communication. 
Once upon a time communication skills were exhausted in the three R's - reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Today, the radio has made listening a major means of communication pervading our 
vmy of life. Television has added to listening, the communication art of viewing. The ability 
ifco evaluate* what one hears and sees and reads is a further refinement of communication. In 
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orOer to acoume his lUll rights and privlleees through powers of citizenship, each individ- 
ual rocjuires a Icnowlodge of history and a comprehension of cui’rent civic affairs. Mcxt, 
every individual today must have comprehension of certain basic scientific and mechanical 
principles. Art, music, literature - oil means of communication and ways of self expression 
- provide still other dimensions to the provisions we must make. 



Some experience in and comprehension of every one of these areas represents the Xounda- 
tlon of education needed by the public in general, but this is not to say that all indi- 
viduals in the public vjill have the same experience or equal comprehension ol every area. 

In addition to this general education as exemplified by the common core, each individ- 
ual requires education in greater depth or specialization in keeping vjith his individual 
interests and capabilities. The second requirement, for education for tomorrovj therefore, 
is to provide for a variety of special interests. Our high schools have alviays Identified 
and served the special interests of those individuals preparing for college or the univer- 
sity. Those fields knovm as industrial education or vocational education or technical edu- 
cation - and I do not mean that these terms are necessarily synonymous - provide for special 
Interests of a different type for a group nearly twice the size of the college-bound group. 
Provision for the special Interests of the graduates going immediately to work is neither 
sufficient nor realistic. Moreover the ranges within this group of special Interests have 
never been adequately identified, nor for that matter have those of the group possessing col- 
lege interests. Certainly we have obscured the extent to vihlch college and vocational inter- 
ests overlap. By dividing high school students in, our thinking and in our educational plan- 
ning into the college-bound and non-college bound, we have obscured the fact that at some 
point all students emerge as workers in our economic life. 

A third requirement on the road ahead is that of providing for adult education to meet 
the continuing need in adult life for structured educational programs to supplement the in- 
dependent study v/hlch we like to think each individual pursues. It is well advertised that 
the changes of aatomatls^n are causing shifts in the labor force and requiring retraining tq 
make these shifts possible. Me can look forward to this cycle not only for society in gen- 
eral, but for many, if not most, individuals throughout their lives. In addition, human 
creativity will continue as long as humanity continues, with knowledge outdistanclng..,the 
ability of any one individual to comprehend. If all knowledge and experimentation and in- 
vention and composition were to cease tomorrovj, no one life time could .'atch up with all of 
there is to be known. It is therefore unthinkable for us to conclude that twelve or even 
sixteen years of formal education viill suffice for the future. 

Thus we must not only broaden our educational spectrum and expand it, but also build 
more flexibility into it and make our Judgments of its effectiveness more individualized 
and varied. Broad principles must form the foundation for any educational program. It is 
futile to prepare individuals for specific kinds of work which may or may not exist tomorr- _ 
row without providing them with the general skills that will permit them to modify specific 
capabilities as the need arises. 

Finally in this regard there is the mandate to pursue excellence. Excellence is in it- 
self a variable. It is as much the pursuit as the attainment upon which we must concentrate, 
for^'pursult of excellence like knowledge, recedes before us as we move. 

Long ago we recognized that -equal opportunity and identical opportunity - vjhether in 
marathons or mathematics - are mutually exclusive. I hope that our society may grow in in- 
sight about excellence, about equality of opportunity, and about the equal dignity of the 
variety of necessary programs within the spectrum of education. I wish that we could use 
such terms as industrial education or vocational education or technical education or general 
education or college preparatory or non-college preparatory education merely as symbols or 
shorthand and not as Judgmental terms obscuring equality of educational opportunity. 



Conclusion 

The challenge today is not a challenge of one program as against another; it is the 
challenge of the total magnitude of our educational needs. The educational challenge is a 
total challenge to our way of life. On the surface it may appear to be a cultural or an 
economic challenge; actually it is a moral issue challenging our basic beliefs. 

The great truth is that the broader the base of education the more education all will 
have. The broader the base of wealth the more wealth there is for all. The truth is, the 
greater the opportunity for each, the more achievement is possible for all. To infringe the 
right of any one person is to compromise the rights of all. It is America's spirit that is 
challenged and America's spirit that is the issue. 
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America’s spirit stands poised on the launching pad of Cape Canaveral, straining to 
thrust itself into outer spsice. It rides the jet stream around the v;orld and cruises under 
the ice cap above the Bering Sea. 

America's spirit lies in the holds of its Merchant Marines carrying a gift of viheat or 
commercial goods to distant ports. It travels over the air waves vihen a Bernstein Hits his 
baton. It resides betvieen the covers of more than ten thousand nevi books annually. 

America's spirit also stands on the street corners with nothing to do. 

America's spirit waits in the classrooms of this country, among the children who are 
young and eager and full of vjonder. Their names are Solonowltz and Shervjood; Cohen and Camp 
bell; Olevetti and Olson; McNamara and Ming. 

These children come from every kind of home: from farms, from high rise apartments com 

plete with canopy and doorman, from basement flats and bungalows, from suburban ranch homes, 
from cold water tenements, and from public housing. They travel to school on foot, in buses 
in private cars, and on bicycles. Their interests range from astronomy to social service 
Including every possibility in betvieen. Their goals are equally varied and their abilities 
also. They are persons - individuals. They feel as well as think; they doubt as well as 
believe; they v;onder as well as hope.^ No perspective on education can be complete until v;e 
look at their faces, hear their voices', and v/atch them develop. 

VJhen one of them moves on, another takes his place in an endless procession. To para- 
phrase George Bernard Shavj, the children of the school never grow up as the children of 
parents do. 

They are today's great challenge. They represent the dignity, rights, and vjorth oi 
individuals. Their tomorrow is our transcending moral choice today. Their tomorrow lies 
in the educational choices we make for them today. 

V/111 we meet this challenge? V/ill we ? We had better, or there will be no future for 
anyone - not for anyone at all. 
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THE TEAM APPROACH IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

uy 

V/alter M. Arnold 

U. S. Assistant Commissioner of Education 
for Vocational and Technical Education 



It v?as Dr. Taylor, the Director of this National Center, v-iho suLigested that my presen- 
tation today should focus on the team approach in vocational education. Tnere is propab y 
no concept more Important to consider v;hen we examine vocational education in tne il£;ht o 
changing times. Therefore, I am pleased to have this influential audience to near my views, 
I shall keep my remarks, fairly brief in order to allow time for discussion. 



The team approach reflects a need throughout this country for coordi 
develop vocational and technical programs on a scale broad enough to help 
of the new socio-economic problems that derive from technological change, 
sense, the team approach should draw together educators; social scientist 
gists, economists, and specialists in major occupational areas. Including 
of labor and management, in search of answers to problems that puzzle all 
the separate energies of the 5D states and myriad communities by creating 
of the growing interrelationships and Interdependency of the one upon the 



nated action to 
us cope with some 
In its broadest 
s such as soclolo- 
repre sen tat Ives 
It should fuse 
keen awareness 
other. 



Starting with such a broad concept of the team approach, we can move more meaningfully 
into the team approach as applied specifically to the various fields of vocational educa- 
tion. 



The team idea didn't Just spring up overnight. It is the natural and evolutionary 
outgrov^th of much thinking and soul-searching on the part of many diiferent groups in this 
country^ all of whom have arrived, from differing directions, at this conclusion: 



Vocational education should be a central feature of educational planning, and of eco- 
nomic development. 



There is little room today for the uneducated and untrained to move^ahead in any enter- 
brise. Indeed, even their barest survival is threatened. Our society of loO million peo- 
Dle is premised on the doctrine that each has the right to shape his own destiny. But in 
this new age — when men's knowledge is doubling every decade -- onl;y those who possess 
marketable skills and knowledge are in control of their own lives. Poexets of chronic un- 
employment and groups of unemployables are more than local problems. Because oi the radi-. 
cal changes in Job skills and requirements, the mobility of people today, and the swift 
changes talcing place in business and Industry, the vocational training opportunities or 
lack of them in any one place become matters oi concern to all of us# 



At the moment, much attention is focused on the 5 million unemployed; and on the 2.6 
million young people who are entering the Job market each year; and on the counoless num- 
bers of unskilled and semiskilled workers who will soon find themselves the victims of 
technological obsolescence. 



The Manpower Development and Training Act v;as passed last year ^ strong biparti- 

san Congressional vote — as a stop-gap measure to relieve unemployment due to technologi- 
cal change and to develop more skilled manpower through special training programs. But 
this kind of legislation is no panacea: It is not a defense against future generations o 

unemployables. It is a first major step in the form. of Federal legislation to remove the 
limitations of occupational categories and, in turn, bring about a different approach to 
training for available job opportunities. 



A concern about what is happening to your young people -- today s school children -- 
has led the present Administration to take some dramatic steps directed toward vocational 
education and also toward the 80 percent of our children who do not graduate from college. 



About a year and a half ago the President appointed a Panel of Consultants to examine 
existing Federal legislation with a view to mo.dernlzatlon and expansion of provisions for 
Federal aid for vocational education. The Panel's recommendations, reported last December, 
have generated new thought and action. 



The Panel's recommendations called for vastly Increased appropriations and for drastic 
re-emphasis of vocational education goals. The intent was to eliminate the inhibiting ef- 
fects^of Federal aid designated for limited specific categories of training, and to focus 
QE-f-onhinn nn thft kinds of peop3-6 and the areas of Uie economy that need to be served* 
piainlyrthe Panef-^ sFying^at we have-b^n“puWfng the cart before the. horse when we 
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have designed programs prior to analyzing human needs 
of the present and future economy of the nation. 

Panel toolc the position that the people v<ho should be served by vocational educa- 
are most of the people: Youth in school; youth and adults out of school who are in 

of special skill training; and youth with socio-economic or academic handicaps, inus, 
are faced v/ith the challen^>e of devising vocational education for people vritn a ran^e 
of ability levels from very low to very high; and a range of ages from very young to very 
senior; and a range of family backgrounds as varied as our population. And all o 1 
to be considered in the light of the total labor market needs and demands. 



The 



tion 
need 
we 



legislative 



pro- 



Reflect'jng the recommendations of the Panel of Consultants are the 
posals now before Congress. 

Early this year, within the framework of the comprehensive National Education Improve- 
ment Act, the President proposed increased federal aid for vocational education; more xee- 
way to the states in determining occupations for which Federal training xunds may be usea; 
and availability of funds for area vocational school construction and for special projects 
in big cities where youth unemployment is most serious. 

Adapting the Administration's proposals. Congressman Carl Perkins 01 /ventucicy intro- 
duced a subsequent bill - H.R. ^i955 - which called for substantially greater i-eceral out- 
lays. This measure, providing million additional iunds -- has already been approvea 
by and voted out of the House Committee on Education and Labor. 

Most recently -- on June 19 — the President delivered a special message to Congress 
dealing with civil rights and equality of employment opportunities. Contained^in ‘'“is mes- 
sage v;ere several recommendations to endorse the Perkins Bill and to supplement, earlier 
Administration proposals concerning Federal aid for vocational education. 

The new Presidential proposals would authorize :;108 million (v85 million more than the 
orl<^‘*nal recommendation of .‘=-■23 million) in grants oo the states, with the amount to in- ^ 
crea.se to a high of million in I 967 . Called for, also, is a 5-year program -- airneo 

at the lar<^e urban areas vjhere school dropouts and unemployed youth are excessively high 
^vto demonstrate the "feasibility and desirability" of residential vocational education 
* Iscf^oois for high school age youth. .Still further, the Adrninis oration requested a 5-y r 
^"^work-study program — of million annually — to assist in providing part-time employ- 
ment for needy students to continue their vocational schooling. 



the 



The 

wind 



push is 
out of us 



a great one for vocational education -- a 
if v;e are not braced in advance for the 



push so strong 
challenge . 



that it can knock 



Even if none of the legislative proposals bears fruit in the lorm of Federal xunds 
this year, - they have already caused a sprouting of new plans in many states, now policy- 
decisions in the Office of Education, and new interest on the part of the general public. 

Of the <^-rowing public interest, I am sure you are all aware. Hardly a day goes by 
when newspapers and magazines fail to carry a story about vocational education in one lorm 

or another. 

In several states and communities, various aspects of a team approach are already be- 
in" tried. At the last meeting of the Etate Directors of Vocational Education in V/ashing- 
Lon -- last May -- several of the states reported progress in developing nev; programs which 
cu'o across our traditional occupational categories. 

Very briefly, there are various team activities dealing V'jith agri-business education, 
mechanical service and sales, electro-mechanical technology, home and community service 
occupations involving homemaking and health occupational skills and knowledge, electr'ical 
aouliance service and sales training, and an increasing cross- 1 ertilization ol specialty 
skills in the newer and rapidly expanding field of electronic data processing. 

The best example of our Division's activity in the team approach occurred last April, 
when 10 of our staff visited the State Department of Vocational Education in oouth Caro- 
lina for throe days to assist in implementing the recommendations of a survey ol vocational 
education that had been conducted in that state during the preceding year. 

Within the Division of Vocational and Technical Education, the team approach has been 
developing slowly for several years; first in the technical education programs under title 
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VIII of the National Delensc Education Act of 1958^ and now more recently in connection 
with the development of traininji pro^jrama under the Manpower Development and Training; ^ct. 
i^nds available through this Act have contributed to the shaping ol curriculum guices vmich 
have been prepared under direction of teams from the various branches -- Disoributivo lidu- 
cation. Agricultural Education, Trade and Industrial Education, Koine Economico^/,ducation, 
and Technical Education. The specialists in these various fields have helped uo develop 
training programs in nc.*i and emerging occupational fields, without regard oo a^particular 
occupational category. Moreover, vie ai’e presently vjorking on a plan to bring oo our pres- 
ent staff a team of social science specialists -- in sociology, economics, and psychology 
-- to help relate vocational education goals to the broader community go^ls of social 
stabilization and economic development. 



The general policy of our Division of Vocational and Technical xiducation is to make 
certain that people's training needs arc met in the light of present and luture joo re- ^ 
quirements and in so doing, avoid the risk that needs might not be met because specialises 



in vocational education are 



arguing 



who 



about 

we should seek and use the greatest possible 
our various specialists and specialty services 



shall do it. 
■flexibility of 



In the context of this policy, 
working relationships between 



Thr»se arc steps that can be taken novj, viithout having to rely upon new increases xn 
apprf-pr lations for their implementation. They are not unlike steps that have already been 
taiien in some of the states. They are indications of the forward look and their implemen- 
tation will help to rectify some of the inadequacies in our traditional structure that 
have brought dovjn some broadside criticisms of vocational education in recent times. 



I heard Education Commissioner Keppel remark once that what is happening to voca- 
tional education novi is vjhat happened to elementary and secondary schools generally right 
after v/orld VJar II, and what will- very likely happen to higher education beiorc long: An 

attack on weaknesses; a vast effort to strengthen programs; and the emergence of new con- 
cepts and approaches that make for excellence. 



The beginning point, for vocational education, lies in the team a pproach . I do not 
mean to imply that we should abandon our "specialist" skills and administrative structure 
-- the specialists are the bedrock. But, we do need to stretch our vision and employ 
every resource and skill vie have in vocational education and vie hav x many. 



What I am saying is that vocational education must face the economic and social re- 
alities of the times, and provide programs that will help people adjust to their new 
stresses. The very nature of work is changing, and we cannot close our eyes to the lact. 
Occupations vihlch viere once viell defined are now olurrcd into functions that combine a 
cluster of skills. Within each and every one of the categories of vocational education as 
we define them today there is a viealth of opportunity to blend the specialized knowledges 
of teachers and administrators for the purpose of creating new categories and defining new 
occupational fields in which there is demand lor manpower. 



Let me illustrate: In home economics, a tremendous breakthrough is occurring, and it 
is directly attributable to nevj occupational opportunities that have come to 1^2ht as d 
result of manpovjer training for the unemployed. V/ith the aid oi specialists uhroughout 
the country, we are at present drawing up a series of curriculum guides in such home- 
related occupations as homemaking aide for public housing; aide for child day care centers; 
aide in food service for school cafeterias; and aide in care of the aged, lo develop such 
curriculum guides requires teamwork, not only across some vocational education lines -- 
practical nursing and distribution, for eicample -- but also with public vielfare authorities 
and with labor economists. 



In your own field of vocational agriculture, the 
are self-evident. Even though the number of persons e 
ing, the food output is increasing, the food-consuming 
demand for specialists in processing and distribution 
nology reduce the physical labor of farming, there is 
specialists in such technical aspects of farming as pe 
repair, and business management. Contracting for thes 



possibilities for the team approach 
ngaged in farming per se is declin- 
population is increasing, and the 
is groviing. As science and tech- 
created a need for' personnel who are 
St control, irrigation, machinery 
e services is a business in itself. 



Shifting technology in agriculture is creating new job opportunities and new job 
titles that are no longer clearly and rigidly associated with traditional categories. Let 
me illustrate in terms of the three main segments of agricultural occupations --namely, 
input, production, and output. (This illustration comes from a stud;^^by the California . 
■STaFe Department' of Education, entitled "Technicians in Agriculture. ) 
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. About ilOjj of the total work force is engaged in farming or farm-related or 
farm-influenced activities. 

. Only of the labor force is in actual production work in farming or ranch- 
ing, including truck farming and raising of forestry products. 

. The balance are engaged in input or output occupations -- for example, feeds, 
seeds, fortiliKors, insecticides, consultative services, artificial insemi- 
nation, coiTimunications, etc. on the input side; and processing, transporta- 
tion, marketing, selling, advertising, etc. on the output side. Moreover, 
about 15/S of the input and output people never have face to face contact with 
farmers or farming. Nevertheless, all of the input and output vjorkers should 
possess some knowledge of agriculture; and such training logically falls with- 
in the purview of vocational agriculture --in courses inserted into primary 
fields of technology or distribution. 

In these brief illustrations, I am only touching the perimeter of possibilities for 
developing a v;hole now vista of vocational programs through the team approach. The more 
"cross breeding" of services v;e do, the more numerous and effective vjlll be the programs 
that develop. There is no good reason why we should not include in a distributive educa- 
tion program a course or two of instruction by a vocational agriculture specialist; there 
is no good reason why we cannot mingle a mechanics course with instruction in selling or 
in the technical aspects of transportation. What has inhibited this kind of teamwork in 
the past has been a reluctance upon the part of each of our specialized services to sur- 
render its traditional notions of v;hat "agricultural education" is, or what "distributive 
education" is, or what must be included in or excluded from trade or technical education. 

This is probably one reason why vocational education has not become a major part of 
most school systems. We have been in the minor leagues, so to speak. But there seems to 
be little doubt that novj we are moving into the majors where skillful teamv-jork is the for- 
mula for survival and progress. 

Teamwork in vocational education must involve such considerations as these: 

1. i-’u!! orientation as to the existing and potential opportunities in the labor 
market. There is ho use trying to devise programs to serve vast numbers of 
people if the programs are not geared to the economics of the community and 
the region. 

2. A new attention to and emphasis upon teacher ediA^ation -- the education of 
different kinds of teachers for different kinds of occupational training 
programs. A vocational education program can never be any better than the 
teacher or the methods of teaching that are employed. 

3. Along with attention to teacher education, we must pay closer attention to 
the development of now teaching aids and teaching materials -- development 
of skill in appraisal and use of nev; techniques. Including programmed in- 
struction and teaching devices. 

Research. Perhaps this National Study Center for Agricultural Research might 
become the nucleus of a national center -- or centers -- for vocational edu- 
cation research. As a first assignment, there should be conducted a series 
of coordinated state studies similar to those currently under way in the field 
of vocational agriculture. As you know, these studies represent a coordinated 
effort -- teamwork -- among more than 20 states. Their purpose is to deter- 
mine the number and kipds of agricultural employment opportunities in occupa- 
tions other than farming and ranching; and to determine the competencies needed 
for such occupations. Data from four or five states are expected to be forth- 
coming within a few months; and another l8 or 20 states will complete their 
studies next year. A major end product should be the encouragement of policies 
and plans v;ith regional and national implications. 

5. Evaluation. Continual, objective, almost ruthless self-appraisal will be 

necessary to insure that v;e do not slip back into familiar patterns just be- 
cause it is easier to do so, even when the old patterns may be inadequate as 
retaining walls against the shifting trends of our modern-day society and 
economy. 
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6. One of the suroat sai’ocuards against inadequacy turns upon the extent to 
which we involve other groups in vocational education planning; other 
public school educators and administrators; business and industry in the 
area; representatives of labor and agriculture; and civic groups that 
speak for the general public. Such groups lend new perspective; we find 
this to be true in developing manpower training programs. They also 
lend support by virtue of their involvement. 

I have purposely kept most of my remarks somewhat broad and general, in the hope that 
they might generate some specific questions. There are no pat answers to the whole con- 
cept of the team approach. Each state has its ovin situations which must be handled in the 
most appropriate v;ays for that particular state. But on the basis ol some experience in 
the Office of Education itself, I hope that I have been able to throw some light on the 
way certain specific aspects of the team approach can be treated. 

Of one thing we can be certain -- too much time has already gone past to permit fur- 
ther dalliance. If vje don't act now — with imagination, vrith courage, and with both eyes 
on the future -- there is real danger that there will be no future for this nation. A 
government structured on tne premise of equality of rights for all has the obligation to 
aim for opportunity for all to develop their abilities, earn a living with their skills, 
and thereby to add to the stockpile of our basic resources -- the human potential. 
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CHALLENGES TO STATE LEADERSHIP 

by 

A. V/. Tenney 

Director, Agricultural Education Branch \ 

U. S. Office of Education | 



It Is a privilege to participate in this v^orkshop sponsored by the National Center lor 
Advanced Study and Research in Agricultural Education. I am pleased to compliment Dr. 
Robert E. Taylor and others v;ho are providing leadership in these worthwhile activities. 














These are challenging, changing days. The Report of the Panel of Consultants on Voca- 
tional Education, national legislation proposals, state legislative action, as well as the 
workshops in agricultural education, such as in farm management, studies in agricultural 
education, and international activities have had tremendous Influence on the responsibili- 
ties of supervisors and teacher educators. 

The Current Situation 

The Panel of Consultants has submitted a significant Report, with many Implications for 
agricultural education. Recommendations have been made that the instructional program in 
agricultural education be broadened with more emphasis on the teaching ot management and li- 
nance, forestry, conservation, horticulture, farm mechanics, and recreation. It is believed 
advj sable for teachers of vocational agriculture to provide instruction that can assist farm 
families in the utilization of part of their farms for recreational activities that may 
bring in additional Income. These may appropriately Include the establishment of ponds for 
fishing and swimming, the production of game birds and animals for hunting, horseback rid- 
ing, camping, and providing lodging for families who wish to vacation in the country. These 
challenges should stimulate sound planning and the development of additional instructional 
programs in agrlcultiire . 










Agricultural- Occupations 

The Panel of Consultants also recommended that the program of Instruction in agricul- 
ture be broadened to Include off-farm agricultural occupations. The Periclns Bill In Con- 
gress provides for the amending of the George-Barden Act to make it possible for agricul- 
tural education programs to be offered for other agricultural occupations. 

Implications for the Federal Office 

There are many Implications of responsibility and for leadership by the federal office. 
These Include providing assistance in the development of federal policies that can help 
safeguard the development of sound programs of education for agricultural occupations. It 
will be necessary for adequate staff to be provided on the federal level to provide the 
assistance that may be needed by the states to develop these new programs. It is recognized 
that much team work will be needed with supervisors and teacher educators as we undertake 
the challenging tasks that lie ahead. 
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Implications for Supervision 
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There are, likewise, many implications for the field of supervision. One of the first 
major problems to be faced will be that of the adjustment of state staffs to asoure ade 
quate leadership on the state level to a broadened program. In the beginning it will ooubt- 
less be necessary for many additional responsibilities to be accepted by the current staffs. 
It may be necessary to postpone temporarily some of the current activities in order to 
activate the enlarged program. It is very Important, however, to maintain the farmer train- 
ing? program. We must not permit the development of nevj instructional programs In agricul- 
ture to lessen the effectiveness of farmer training. The passage of proposed legislation 
would require revisions to be made in state plans. Appropriate outlines will need to be 
developed and distributed to the states. 

It is my hope that the new educational programs in agriculture may be administered in 
a manner that will promote the closest type of cooperation with existing educational pro- 
grams in agriculture. 

It will be necessary for states to plan for facilities which will be needed for the 
new programs. Since it is anticipated that boys and girls and men and women from the cities 
as well as the farms may enroll for Instruction in agriculture to prepare for agricultural 
occupations or to prepare for advancement within these occupations, additional facilities 
will doubtless be required. These may include school farms, land laboratories, school for- 
ests, well equipped laboratories, greenhouses, nurseries, and other such facilities. 
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It is (joitij lo be 0 challetiiH njj aysi^jniiient to develop an adequate blueprint for 
instruction in ajiriculture in the years ahead. 

^ JinpllcotlotTs Tor Ter-cher Education 



Teacher educators v.'ill 
tlon in olericulture. 



play a major role in the launching ol nevj 
Their activitjes will be varied and 



'o 

numerous 



programs oT ins true - 
It will be necessary 



to assist in liie recruitment of teachers. Some nevj teachers viill doubtless possess^ only 
limited skill and knov/ledge for a particular occupation and will need much help^in the 
giving of Instruction. Courses will need to be offered to prepare a new type of instruc- 
tor in agriculture for these nev; occupations. The problems of enlistment of nci-J enrollees 
for teacher training in agricultural education, placement, and follovjup are important. 



Tcac'ner educators are expected to share in conducting the research that is necessary 
in determining the agricultural occupations, in the planning of instructional programs, 
and in the evaluation of these programs. 

I'lany new teaching aids and subject matter materials vrill be needed. This vjlll be a 
new challenge for teacher educators. 

The problem of upgrading Instructors so they may serve more effectively in these new 
fields can bo a most significant one. This upgrading will have implications for teachers 
of vocational agriculture. I anticipate that it may be possiole for many instructors co 
take additional training and prepare for instructional programs on the post high school 
level that may offer excellent opportunities for advancement. 



Problems V.'e Face 

As wo move forward aggressively , to broaden our current instructional program and to 
launch now programs of instruction in agriculture, many challenging problems must be 
faced. One is that of public understanding. It is Imperative that the public be kept 
informed of these new training programs and the effort being made to meet the new and 
emerging needs for education in agriculture. 



JK 



i'Aicts concerning the need for education in agriculture must be Interpreted to the 
public. These should include facts related tp forming as well as the other agricultural 
occupations. V/e are pleased that some twenty-five states are launching statewide studies 
to determine the various agricultural occupations and the opportunities lor placement in 
these occupations. I hope that all other states will launch such a program soon. We must 
obtain the necessary facts concerning need, for these facts will serve as a foundation for 
the planning of Instructional programs in agriculture. 



Additional funds will be needed to provide the programs of education envisioned by the 
proposed legislation. The proposed legislation would make funds available to provide voca- 
tional instruction for any occupation below the degree level. , The completion of studies of 
agricultural occupations vrill make it possible for states to determine accurately the share 
of these funds that should be used for Instruction in agriculture. 



Supervisors and teacher educators have done excellent work in the iield oi evaluation 
through the years. It is time now to take another very critical look at local departments 
of vocational agriculture to determine their effectiveness. After the facts are obtained 
concerning need for instruction in agriculture, tho current program should be evaluated, 
broadened, and extended as needed to meet current and emerging needs for Instruction. 

At tho local, state, and national levels there will be the serious problem of obtain- 
.ing adequate staff to develop the programs of education in agriculture that are necessary. 
Training programs must be developed that will produce instructors, supervisors, and teacher 
educators who can share in the further development of the programs. 

V.'c face a tremendous challenge in developing sound plans and procedures that may be 
followed throughouL the nation in the launching of now programs in agricultural education. 
rJxpcrimental and pilot programs are encouraged. It will be advisable, however, to develop 
as' soon as wo can sound bluejprlnts that may Insure the development of the soundest type of 
education in agriculture throughout the nation. 

V/hcre to offer the now programs of instruction in agriculture is another problem. I 
anticipate that in the years ahead the instructional programs in many of the agricultural 
^ occupations will be offered on the post high school basis in area vocational and technical 
► schools, community colleges or junior colleges. 
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Many questions are being raised concerning Vjhen should these courses be offered. It 
is the feeling of many that instruction in agriculture may start in the 9th grade in high 
school v;ith one or two years of a foundation course. This course v;ould acquaint students 
with the broad field of agriculture, and provide Instruction in plant and animal growth 
and other basic agricultural areas. Students would be -launched into participating activi- 
ties in agriculture and would have the opportunity to start leadership development in a 
revised ?F !' . At the end of two years it is believed it will be possible for students to 
decide their areas of Interest. Those who wish to farm v;lll continue to prepare for farmer 
training. Those who vilsh to go to the college of agriculture may likewise continue in the 
farmer training program. Students who desire to prepare for other agricultural occupations 
may enroll in special courses designed to prepare them for these fields, j 

It is expected that there will be much cooperation between the various fields of voca- 
tional education to meet the needs of students who are preparing for occupations which re- 
quire instruction in more than one field of vocational education. 

It is Important for us to start working soon on the preparation and selection of ap- 
propriate teaching aids and in the development of adequate course outlines for these new 
occupations. 

There are many significant challenges today as vje attempt to broaden programs of edu- 
cation in agriculture and develop new instructional programs for the varied agricultural 
occupations. I look to the future with confidence for I knov^^ that there is competent lead- 
ership in the fields of supervision and teacher education throughout the nation. Let us 
move forward aggressively and work together as a team to broaden current programs and to 
develop new programs of education in agriculture that can meet the existing and emerging 
needs. There are many challenges for us in 1963 and in the years ahead. We accept these 
challenges. This workshop will play an Important part as we move forward to provide sound 
leadership in agricultural education. 










A VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURIi TEACillil} LOOKE AT THE PANEL REPORT 

by 

Ployd Johnson 

Vocational Agriculture Teacher 
York, South Carolina 
Past President 

National Vocational Agriculture Teachers Association 

Member 

President's Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 



In his first 
Kennedy proposed that 



message 



vide a basis for 
have occurred in 
viev; toviard their 



On October 6 , 1961, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare appointed the 
Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, tv^enty-five men and vjomen representing agri- 
culture, education, government, management, labor, the teaching profession, and the public. 
The Panel hold many meetings, commissioned numerous studies, and convened several special- 
ized conferences to carry out the charge of the President to reviev; and evaluate the Fed- 
eral Vocational Education Acts, The Panel studied the impact on vocational education of 
automation, technical advance, population mobility, various discriminations, urbanization. 



and the relationships between local, state, and federal program 
work last November with the completion of 
V/ork,“ 



The Panel concluded its 



its 



Report, "Education for a Changing 'World of 



Panel Report for All Phases of Vocational Education ; 



The Panel recommended that nev/ Federal legislation for vocational education substan- 
tially increase the Federal contribution of funds to assist states in supporting their 
vocational education programs. A total Federal appropriation of ijWiOO million was recom- 



mended for the 1963 - 6^1 school year. In addition, the Panel recommended that these funds 



be allotted among the states on the basis of the groups of people to be served rather than 
the traditional subject-matter categories of agriculture, home economics, trades and indus- 
tries, etc. These categories would continue to be the sub ject-mataer of vocational educa- 
tion, of course, along with office occupations which should be, for the first time, made 
eligible for Federal funds. 



As our employment structure continues to change, and as knov*Jledge and skills become 
more complex, this proposed nevj type of administrative structure should permit the flexi- 
bility necessary to meet the demands of technological change. Under this proposed nev; 
arrangement, it should be more nearly possible to meet the needs of these groups of people 
who will need or want training. in vocational education - nigh school youth, youth with 
special needs, post-high school youth, and working youth and adults. 



Brief Recommendations for Groups 



1. For High School Youth; 



For young people in high school who arc preparing to enter the labor market, become 
homemakers, or to become farmers, the Panel recommended that present vocational education 
programs be expanded. Training for office occupations should be included among the feder- 
ally reimbursed vocational education programs. Pre-employment training for the distribu- 
tive occupations should be eligible for '’ederal support in addition to the present cooper- 
ative (work-school) programs. The vocational agriculture program, under Federal reimburse 
ment, should permit instruction for occupations related to agriculture as well as for 
actual farming. The home economics program should include training for occupational 
skills related to homemaking or for employment. 



2. For Youth with Special Needs ; 



For high school age youth with academic, socio-economic, or other handicaps that pre- 
vent them from succeeding in the usual high school vocational education program, the Panel 
recommended that instruction be highly individualized. Diversity and flexibility must 
characterize these programs. The Panel recommended that experimental or pilot projects 
to develop more effective instruction for youth with special needs should be fully sup- 
ported by Federal funds. 



to Congress on American Education, February 20, 19ul, President 
an advisory body study the Federal Vocational Education Acts. "The 
basic purpose of our vocational education effort is sound and sufficiently broad to pro- 

meeting future needs," he said. "However, the technological changes which | 
all occupations call for a review and reevaluation of these acts vjith a 
modernization . " 
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3. For Post r-Hlci-- School Youth ; 



t 



For youth and adults who hove completed or left high school and 
dents j preparing to enter the labor market , the Panel recommended tha traininr 

ment Increase its support of full-time, post-high-school vocational 
An advancing technology constantly demands more skilled °^aitsmen and highly skilly 
nlcians in occupations requiring scientific knowledge. Vocational snc^technlcal education 
must prepare many more technicians and skilled craftsmen for employmeno 
ness, agriculture, and the health fields. Many more area and specialised 
schools are needed to meet this national need of urgent Importance. 



^ . For V/orking Youth and Adults ; 



For youth and adults unemployed or at work who need training or 
emoloymenc stability, the Panel recommended that part-time, ®hor t- term training couxs^ 
expanded. Millions of workers require updating and upgraalng - lifelong lear S 
era of changing materials, processes, tools, and tecnniques. ^ 

eluding the office and service occupations, should be maae available to both groups. 



The Panel proposed a fifth administrative category for vocational 
Panel recommended that funds be allotted for services and facilities , 

quality programs of vocational education to the proposed groups to ^ 

this recommendation would lead to Federal support of research in vocational education^ in-^ 
structional ma'terials laboratories specifically lor vocational educaulon, and expanoed pr 
grams of teacher training and guidance and counseling. 



In reviewing the Federal Vocational Education Acts, the Panel devoted much time try- 
ing d asslllt^l SitaOlons as well as the achievements of vocational 
Panel considered the primary shortcomings of vocational education 

from lack of funds, outmo(?e,d administrative patterns, certain specific leg changing 

tLns which have made it difficult to revise the vocat°Snal edu- 

economy, and a lack of knowledge, understanding, and iull appreciation for vocational edu 

cation on the part of many important leaders in the field of education. 






The Panel was convinced that vocational and technical education are sound investments 
in people Data indicated that graduates of high school vocational ® 

less likely to be unemoloyed than other high school graduates, that 

graduates do in fact work in the occupations for which they prepare, and that vocational 
education increases their subseQuent earnings • 



The Panel found that vocational education 

In a special study made by the Panel of 3,733 public high schools in six repreoentatlve 
stat'^5^ only 5 percent offered distributive education courses, only 9 percent offered 

Jtu^nt^areenronod^ln^vooaM 



fhf fiiiffiohSol 



The Panel also found that vocational education programs are not preparing people for 
enoup-h kinds of lobs One study which compared vocational education enrollments with sub- 
leqiSnt-'ofoupatlinare^pJo^ent'fovnd that'^only ten boys studied vocational agr eulture 
for every 100 males employed in that field. The ratios were even less satisfactory in 
wholesale and retail trade (1:200) and manufacturing and construction 



The Panel further found that post-nlgh-school technical I'^.he^nSmbei^^^ 

critical need in our nation. This program must be expanded. 200 

new technicians needed in every year of the present decade range from 67,800 to 200,000. 



The Panel’s general recommendations were that, in a changing world of'work, voca- 
tional education must -- 



Offer training opportunities to the 21 million non-oollege graduates who will enter 
the labor market in the 1960's. 



m 



traininp- or retraining for the millions of workers whose skills and technl- 
SrftnmaSge mSs? bruSstea! as well as those whose jobs will disappear due to 
automation or economic changes. 
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. . . Meet the critical need for highly skilled craftsmen and technicians through education 
and training heyond the high school. 

. . . Expand vocational and technical training programs consistent with employment possi- 
tillties and the national economic needs. 

, . . Make education and training opportunities equally available to all, regardless oi 
race, sex, or place of residence. 

The Panel commended vocational education for the many desirable 
made to the educational and economic development of our nation. In 

education to serve adequately the people of our country in the years aheao, the Panel 
strongly believed the following conditions must be met — 

. . . School administrators and officials must recognize the need for vocational education 
training. 

. . . Vocational training should be provided In more schools, for more occupations, and 
extended Into post-hlgh-school programs. 

. . . Under prooosed new legislation, the traditional occupational 

replaced by broader areas of service to the groups of people oo be served. 

The Federal Government will need to assume a larger responsibility in financing voca- 
tional education. 

Implications of Panel Report for Agriculture : 

In reviewing the Federal Vocational Education Acts, the Panel of Consultants devoted 

much time to vocational agriculture, trying to assess its the 

achievements. The Panel commended the instruction in vocational agriculture ohrough tne 
years The Panel recognized that vocational agriculture has made a S^eat contrlbuoionto- 
;la?d ArnerlL 'Status as the world leader In agricultural production. At the same time, 
through vocational agriculture, the needs of individuals in our 

been met to a high deo'ree as students have been encouraged to develop cnaracterj ^ 

Lholarshlp, cooperation, good citizenship, fields Cf 

agriculture were considered to be the same as those previously mentioned ior all 

vocational education. 

Thinking in terms of the groups of people to be served in agriculture under the pro- 
posed new legislation, they could be stated as follov;s : 

1. High school 'youth who are preparing to become farmers or to enter the labor 
market in occupations related to agriculture. 

2. High school youth who have special needs and require special programs to at- 
tain occupational competency or to become farmers. 

3 Youth who have left high school and who are enrolled, full-time. In courses 
which prepare them for farming or farm-related employment, or ior entrance 
Into the general labor market. 

. Youth and adults who are already engaged In farming or other, related employ- 
ment . 

Of course, the Panel proposed the fifth administrative category for agriculture to assure 
quality programs for all four groups of people to be served. 

You w-*!! observe that the Panel of Consultants recommended that the curriculum be ex- 
Psndofto iiLSfe toaln!ng In agrinultural-related ocoupatlona other than for larming. 

Even though the manpower requirements in farming are decreasing, a special study made 
for the Panel "Manpower In Farming and Related Occupations states; 

It Is clear that the nation will need more, not fewer, highly trained 
efficient farmers In the future. The growth of efficient lamlly farms 
is very pronounced. The Increased complexity of farming operations 
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associatciu with improvements in technology and the increased invest- 
ment per farm accompanied by i*^eater specialization in production can 
be expected to continue. These developments emphasize the premium 
v;hich will be placed upon managerial ability in agriculture during 
the next decade. Knov;ledge and flexibility v;lll become even more 
important than they have been in the past. Ability to adapt quickly 
to changes in technological and economic conditions vjill be the test 
of success in farming. 



The technological developments in all fields have emphasized the need for better 
understanding of the fundamentals of science and of the other forces that affect our 
economy. The fariner of the future must have knowledge of plant and animal growth; he must 
understand the chemistry and physics underlying the development of farm products; he must 
knov; and understand business principles and how our economic system works. 



Challenges Ahead in Agriculture ; 

Although vocational agriculture is now taught In appreximately 10,000 secondary 
schools in the United States, many ochools do not novj provide vocational agriculture pro- 
grams v;here they are needed and wanted. In a six states study made by the Panel, only ^5 
percent of the secondary schools offered courses in vocational agriculture. This is a 
serious challenge which must be met. 

Should Congress approve the proposed ne'w legislation to expand and strengthen vocational 
education, vocational agriculture teachers and administrators must turn their attention to 
the following challenges; 

. . . Vocational agriculture courses must be continually evaluated and updated in 
keeping with technological changes. 

. . . Research in agricultural education must keep practices abreast of scientific, 
economic, and social changes. 

. . . Teaching aids and instructional materials must be kept abreast of technical 
^v^dvances in agriculture. 

. . . Programs of teacher training and guidance and counseling must be expanded and 
strengthened . 

. . . All leaders in the vo-ag field must assume the responsibility to bring about 
desirable adjustments in the program in the years ahead rather than to wait for pressures, 
to be applied to force changes. 

. . . The primary leadership for adjustments in the vo-ag program should come from 
our own field. 



. . . Pear of what might happen to the vo-ag program if certain changes are made must 
not be a dominating factor to hinder efforts to strengthen and improve the program in 
future years. 

. . . Those in positions of leadership may in some cases need to take the initiative 
in closing or transferring certain vo-ag departments. 

. . . Cooperative programs involving agriculture and two or more areas of vocational 
education must be created where these would provide effective learning experiences in 
preparation for employment or for farming. 

. . . The advisability of more multiple-teacher departments must be given serious 
consideration. 



. . . Adjustments pertaining to requirements which should be met by students who 
desire to enroll for vo-ag must be given careful attention. 



"Manpovjer in Farming and Related Occupations," a Study prepared for the Panel of 
Consultants on Vocational Education, July, 1962, by C. E. Bishop and G. S. Tolley, Profes- 
sors, Department of Agricultural Economics, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C, 
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. . . Certain adjustments pertaining to the supervised practice phase of the vo-ag 
training program must be considered. 

. . . Certain adjustments may need to be made in the fixture Farmers of America organi- 
zation. 



. . . Pilot programs in vo-ag of an exploratory, orientation, and guidance nature 
should be developed. 

. . . Farm science and management will require greater emphasis in vo-ag programs in 
the years ahead. ^ 



. . . The future use of agricultural lands for conservation and recreational purposes 
requires occupational training in occupations not fully developed or even foreseen at the 
present time. 



.*. . High school and adult programs must serve a larger clientele. , 
providing basic training for the occupation of farming, the curriculum must be diversified 
to prepare youth and adults for non-farm occupations which require knowledge of agrioul- 

ture. 



. . . Technical training must be developed to prepare high school graduates to pre- 
pare for employment in agricultural service occupations and businesses. These programs 
should be provided in secondary schools, community colleges, and/or area schools. 

. Programs must be strengthened for young farmers who are striving to become 
established and for adult farmers who must continue to Increase their proficiency. 

All workers in vocational education in agriculture must Join hands to help im- 
prove the image of our great program. 




I 






The high standards developed for vocational education in agriculture through 
the years must be maintained. 



All workers in vocational education in agriculture must acc 3 pt the challenging 
opportunities the Panel report has provided to strengthen and Improve the program. 






All^vforkers in vocational education in agriculture must Join hands with AVA, 
NVATa] their state vocational associations and others in doing everything within their 
power to help Implement the recommendations of the Panel report. 



... And finally, but not last or least, as teachers of agriculture we are educators. 
We must accept the fact that we occupy a peculiar place in society and if more is expected 
of us than is expected of other citizens it is because we illl ® ^ 

a calling which requires extraordinary dedication, V/e must realize the full meaning 
Henry Brooks Adams' words when he said, "A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell 
where his Influence stops." 



The Panel report Included recommendations that will make it possible to train people 
in vocational education in agriculture who have the need, the desire, and the ability to 
benefit from such training. 



Time limitations prevent giving many of the findings and implications of the 
study. It would seem desirable for every worker in Vocational Education to 
oup-hlv familiar with this Important study. A first step would seem to be to study the 
"SummLy Report" published in the December, I962, issue of ^ Amerj^ Vocational Jpur^ 
Many workers will, also, want to study the implications and iindings reported in the com- 
plete report of the Panel which includes about three hundred pages. 



i 



No one in our field can afford to be less than completely informed as history is being | 
made in Vocational Education in the United States. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION ABREAST 



OF DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATION 



by 

Allen Lee 

Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Division of Education Developjnent 
Oregon State Department of Education 



Dr. Taylor. Dr. Arnold, soininar members, and guests -- I i^ould lirst prefer oo acknovil- 
edge the very great skill, industry, and leadership vjhich has obviously gone into the plan- 
ning of this very special seminar on agricultural education. This is a tribute to Dr. iaylor. 
Dr. Bender, Sid Sutherland, and the others whose talents have been brought to bear on this 
very important activity which may be said to constitute the formal launching of a National 
Center for Advanced Study and Research in Agricultural Education. 



During the past tv/o days I have been impressed with the sharpshooting marksmanship dio- 
played by Mr. Sid Sutherland as he leads this group of experts. It is apparent that he haS 
transferred some of his baseball pitching skill and finesse on the mound in Oregon a few 
years ago and now excells at conference leading and direction. 



The activity scheduled for these tv;o vjeeics, representative as it is oi the Maolonal 
ter for Advanced Study and Research, is especially gratifying to me ior two reasons. As 
of you knov/, I had a small part in the conception of the idea which has novj macerializeo 
this National Center. - 



Cen- 

some 

into 



Theodore Roosevelt once said, "V/hen someone has an original idea and tries to pass it 
on to others, they will first be angry with you, then they will make the idea their own end 
a habit, then they will go further than you ever expected or dreamed of. I am impressed 
and thrilled with this National Center for Advanced otudy and Researen in Agricultural edu- 
cation. Not only with what it already is, but with that which it gives promise to be in the 
future. Secondly, I am pleased because Dr. Robert Taylor, whom we consider to be a product 
of Oregon, v/as chosen to be the director of the Center. And that reminds me, in talking v/itn 
Bob about my assignment here, I first asked him to give me a topic about which I knew more 
than the audience would know. His reply was that this was hardly feasible because that would 
limit the size of the group too much. 



Before proceeding further, let me first apologize in advance for . ny comments I make 
which might tend to offend you. It is my nature to be irreverent and I am often guilty ol 
disrespect to rny superiors. Please do not take my insults too seriously, it seems that no 
matter hovj hard I try to be a respectable educator, some cheerfulness or humor continua-iy 
creeps in. 

I believe vjc are confronted vjith a serious situation in vocational education today. 
Improvement and breakthroughs are sorely needed, but before these may be achieved we must 
first recognize the status quo for what it is. 



All of us are familiar with the article by Edward T. Chase which^ recently appeared in 
Harper Magazine (April, 1963)» Mr. Chase made such Soatemento ...there is 'n q 

ma5n not even a semblance of preparation for work." He also said. For years this national 
scandal has been swept under the rug," and, "Across the country a third of all vocational 
education funds--federal, state, and local combined--are still spent on training farmers a 
though at present only one young applicant in ten can hope to find a job on a farm when he 
leaves school," "...the vo-ags are the biggest single force within the American Vocational 
Association, a body which a prominent member of President Kennedy's Committee on Youth jim- 
ployment described to me as the greatest obstacle in American education. 

There are many other piercing statements made by Kir. Chase. Most important is our re- 
action to his statements. It is interesting to note that we, who are leaders in vocational 
a^'riculture, have gotten together, have discussed this situation, and have been aole to 
reach agreement among ourselves to the effect that Mr. Chase and our other cricicizers are 
out of step and misunderstand the true facts. V/e recognize our poor image but we have 
agreed this is not a true image. 

If this National Center is to achieve some breakthroughs - we - you - must first face 
up to certain facts. 

Thomas Jefferson said, "I know of no safe depository of the ultimate powers of society 
but the people themselves; and if we think them net enlightened enough to exercise their 
control with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to take it from them buu to reiorm 
their discretion by education." 
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A fev.*^ roproGon la lives o.t' the people enact ooine o. somewhat lesser number oI‘ per- 

sons (sometimes just one individual) lake the law and make many administrative rulin^iS, 
pome of vihich are more I’ar -roachini; than the ori^jUnal lawmakers may have envisioned. I 
refer to bureouerals such as you and the speaker. Bureaucrats v/ho, to varyinjj, dcij,rees, are 
isolated from the recjlitics of life. Bureaucrats who develop and make static a sphere of 
influence - influence upon others and influence upon themselves. 

We hove a hichly defensive attitude in our reaction to criticism. Many of our defen- 
sive statements are pure hoi^wash. vIq fail to reco^;nize that one does not need to be a fire- 
man in order to spot a fire. \7e hide behind the statement, "Don't tamper v/ith the keystones 
of our education s?/stem.'’ Vie have our traditional methods of teacher education, including 
the sacred sanctity of higher education's sioreotyped, monolithic, decadent professional 
education courses. 

One of the; things so sorely needed is leadership, and leadership involves change. Let 
us d e’fine leadership with the Tollowing s t a c erne n t s . 

1. The object of leadership is to build spirit, morale, and initiative along wirh 
loyalty and teamwork. 



2. Leaders are those responsible for mutations of society and those who are initiators 
of change and improvement . 



3. Leadership is the process of focusing attention and releasing the energies of peo- 
ple in a desired direction. 

Good leadership is v/lse and perceiving, in that it sees the handwriting on the wall 
and senses trends. 



5. Leadership dramatizes, appeals, persuades, and challenges. 



6. Leadership should not be confused with dictatorship or commanding. 






7. 

►them how 



8 . 



achieves 

ponents. 



Leadership consists of offering people something they desire and demonstrating to 
they may achieve it. 

Leadership galvanizes an Incoherent, wandering group so that it comes into focus, 
unity and pride, and becomes characterized by collaboration among its several com- 



9. The business of leadership is hazardous; is characterized by great potential for 
success as well as for failure. 



10. Leadership does not function through superficial and timid tinkering vjith the status 
quo. When all is orderly and peaceful, when great issues do not divide opinion, and jhen the 
calm course of events remains unruffled, there is little place of consequence for leadership. 
On the other hand, when hurricanes of violence sweep about or lurk on the horizon, then lead- 
ership is needed. 



11. No man aspiring to leadership is wise enough to forecast with certainty the exact 
results vjhich will ensue from his chosen course of action. However, he may make an honest, 
unbiased survey of facts; deduce practical, long-range probabilities; make some conclusions; 
and assume initiative and offense. 



12. Leadership does not consist merely of diagnosing situations suggesting solutions. 

In fact, these ingredients are present in abundance on all sides. It is one thing to witness 
a situation; another to desire to do something about it; still another to figure out what 
should bo done. The most essential thing is that of implementation . This latter factor -- 
implementation -- describes the role so urgently needed lor state departments of education 
today. It certainly applies to the National Center for Advanced Study, and to each of you. 

Leadership is characterized by chanpje, and thus is most frequently faced with many 
defensive excuses and great opposition. VIhen we have a sense of security, we do not wish 
'to^have it upset. There is a fear of ohanpje because it involves the necessity of leaving 
the comfortable status quo of the present and embarking Upon a course which may be hazardous, 
which may involve decision-making and reorganization of the current patterns. It may also 
involve additional work, more study and learning; it may involve being nudged out of the nest 
^f security. Even though this may ultimately result in far greater things, it may also re- 
sult in falling over a precipice to death. 












Lo'c u‘J not approach our own oitu.-ition as one comparable to pu-ttinc a patch on an inner 
tube. It just' could be that the old tube is "shot". 

Ii‘ we arc to achieve the p;oals we hold lor our children, our ^ools must apply tne ut- 
most in>:onulty, ima-inaiion and riexibility in the use of ^ 

ties. Many oi the established concepts and traditional techniques con- 

rcplaced by new ones desi-ned to increase efficiency ano improve o? the cLm°- 

stltuto so much of a reflection against past practices as it does a rci lection oi the chan^ 

ing times and conditions whlcli prevail. 

Tnrour;hout the United Mtates, experiments with new concepts ^ 

to show sisniflcant results in improvement of quality. Wo neeo now to 
best brins to bear our total educational resources in a massive attac.c on resistance, 
lethargy, anc3 various stumbling blocks to change and improvement oi education. 

The truth is that this National Center is now unfettered by the 

tradition. I pray to God that it will be able to resist some oi the evils involved in ac- 

quiring^ traoition. 

Stability is both desirable and undesirable. Attainment oi ® 

time may result in success. After a period of time, stability .. results which 

failure. Stability in institutional structure makes lor maximum output oi results 

that structure was desicned to produce and under the conditions which existed au tne tim e. 

Babies are malleable, adapted to learning, and characterized by 
they have (initially) true convictions. The same may be said ox agencleo ol govt-r . , 

such aS state aepLtments of education, in their infancy which, incioentally, was more than 

100 years ago. 

'-.ocleties and organizations become brittle, sot in their way, and stiif 
io^nt^" in lateryears! There is some reason to believe that our organization ol vocational 

education should be likened to a baby In 1920. Outstanding lhanSnE*°“’irwe 

years. Mow there are Indications of decadence. This world is . 

6o not change with it, obsolescence is inevitable -- as are ohose things tnat go along with 

obsolescence . 



V/e 



try to avoid insecurity and reorganization (another name for change). 



We resist change because doing something in a new or orecS 

dent". If someone could just figure out a way to maxe changes without setting P^® ° ^ 

we would have a best seller. We do not like to set precedents because we , 

for proLdures which will apply to all* alike. If we do this [or one ^®\°°^,JthoSt 
Then we must only think the, situation through once ano al ^er uhat we can oo it 
thinking via our smooth, comfortable machlnery-and- precedenu-baseo operation. Ii it 

... — .c ...4 11 forget 



has 



it. 



never been done., it's no good and we will 

sun another reaction Is, "How can I be sure this will result In Improvement v“ Iron, 
this point irgo on to say, "Well, to bo sure wo had bettor set ^ comrni tee and talk tnl 
-H-intion over conduct a survey, and otherwise carefully study the sxtuauion. It require, 
viiriittirtaienralong^t^^^ lines to forestall decision-making change for many years 
toLinlJ we do nLd toSt^^ research, but those who Insist upon advance P^oox be ore 

^rtin^will seldom act When they do, their actions will mean little because the worlo will 
haJe pasLd them by. Many of our necessary actions must be based upon unproved hypotheses 

and chance-taking . 

‘^till another reason for evading responslbillt.y or decision-making in regard to action 
io i-oinv ''?haris ^Ss? another fad^’ At this point we may suggest that perhaps the new 
«thod maj gi tL Lmrians cSrifln others, thus why should we waste our time upon it. 

This excuse is a good one, especially for delaying action. 

A fourth reason -- and this is very prevalent -- is the viewpoint, "The time is not 

ii'S\L.^a^Ld-^;?'our TlLs: 

we'll first have to get the people and agencies ready for it. 



V/e have needed a 



National Center for Advanced Study in Agricultural 



years , 
the U, 



obvious to me that 
Office of Education, have 



It seems 



existing agencies, 
not been able to 



including the Vocational Division of 
the demands for leadership. 



fulfill 



Nevertheless, much inertia has had to bo overcome and this took several years before the 
present National Center could be launched. I am sure that much more must be overcome be- 
fore the Center can come into its role so vitally needed. 

There is no guarantee of success and none can foretell with certainty, the outcome. 
The situation docs not justify the bland optimism which mistakenly assumes everything will 
turn out all right nor docs it deserve the black pessimism that nothing can be done about 
it. 



Often it is said, "V/c don't have the money." Poppycock! I -- and certainly most of 
you -- know that we can get money to do the top-priority things if we will just enlighten 
the proper people and plan ahead. The public is glad to pay for those things vjhich are so 
obviously worthwhile! 

Often times we are told, "Better keep hands off that problem -- it is controversial." 

The fact is, that any important change is controversial. Vigorous, meaningful life moves 
forward on the backs of angry, indignant, alarmed, appalled, uncomfortable, hart, disin- 
herited, alien men and v;omen. i*’or example, when vje discuss the duplication of undesirable 
competition, and vmsted tax funds between the yPA and the programs, what happens? .... 

VThy should vje not have one community program in agricultural education? 

We had an interesting experience on a building project in our state recently. The op- 
position endeavored to spike some change for improvement by finally presenting an architect's 
report which -- in effect -- said, "This kind of a building, etc., cannot be built." This 
(as is usual on "expert" testimony) vjas supposed to be sufficient reason to maintain tradi- 
tion and the status quo. But, the leader of the proponents said, "Hell, fire the architect 
and let's hire one who says we can do it!" (It worked!!) C 

If there are no major controversies gripping the attention of your agency, then your 
agency is dying. It is living in the past rather than the future. 

If we are to survive and preserve certain facets of our existence, v;e must emphasize 
both continuity and change. Incompatible as these may sound, let us remember everything new 
must for a while be a fad and nothing vjorthwhlle was ever accomplished without enthusiasm. 
There are bound to be some fears. Most things worthwhile are controversial. Anything worth- 
while costs money or costs so.mething in terms of resources and effort. 

\'/e lay great claim to successes in our system of vocational education, and yet how great 
is this claim? The overwhelming majority of educators throughout the United States frankly , 
recognize the secondary school situation for what it is. Overwhelmingly, these schools are 
college-prep in nature with very little consideration to the needs for terminal type courses 
and the great area which encompasses those not going to college. 

We are discussing many things today in terms of education generally rather than agricul- 
tural education or even vocational education. We do this pointedly because of the recogni- 
tion that one of our greatest fallings has been to delude ourselves into thinking that we are 
specialists first and generalists second. I say to you, it is vitally essential to assume 
the attitude that you are first an educator and secondly a vocational agriculture educator. 

\7ith the exception of their role in training teachers, which is admittedly of critical 
importance, the colleges and universities have little influence on instructional innovations 
in elementary and secondary schools. 

4 . 

Local educational change is primarily influenced by one or more outside agencies. Any 
pla.'. for improved state organization to accelerate the pace of change and to Improve its 
-oirection must take many of these factors into consideration. 

The State Department of Education exerts a powerful Influence on educational change in 
local schools. In some ways the department is an active stimulus; in other ways it is a 
serious barrier. 

V/hat has been our first reaction (yours and mine) to this criticism? Usually, immedi- 
ate spontaneous defense of the status quo. Too often people in the local schools, higher 
education, the state departments of education, assume a defensive attitude rather than giv- 
ing honest consideration to that which the critics charge. 

Too often we have said, "You are a layman. You don't have„the picture. You are not a 
specialist in this area. You don't have enough experience. You don't understand. 



Hogwashi You do not have to bo a riretnan to spot a fire; then why must we assume guilt 
for setting fire to the schoolhouseV Conditions have been changing and will continue to do 
so. It Is no crime to got behind or to make a mistake. i'’allure to recognize change, fail- 
ure to admit some lack of perfection, failure to admit past mistakes and deficiencies, 
failure to adjust to change, failure to accept available and proven research findings -- 
these are indictments which may well, properly, and ultimately result in execution. 

The truth is that changes are in order and the general public is ready for change. It 
behooves us to recognize and diagnose the situation or the state of the patient. I say to 
you that t his i s not a case for prescribi ng aspiri n, but one which warrants major bperations 
and around-the-clock treatment . 



, It is my firm conviction that major changes are in order in the field of agricultural 
education. Maybe my own small part in the conception and the development of this National 
Center for Advanced Study in Agricultural Education gives me some license to recommend -- 

to urge — that the Board and the Director of the Center now come out with aggressive ac- 

tivity to bring about change. Most certainly, I personally have some ideas on the changes 
that should be made. I may not be brilliant, but I'm not plain stupid; and for this reason 
I am not at this time about to advise you what changes should be made. If I were to do so, 

I could not be in a position to consummate these changes and I recognize that no one else 
is going to carry the torch for "my" changes. Obviously, those most immediately concerned 
and those who are the decision-makers must determine and enact the changes. I suggest that 
this National Center can well assume leadership in pointing the direction in facilitating 
coordination of the efforts of the many who must bo involved if the operation is to be suc- 
cessful and in time to save the patient. There has been too damn much complacency and self- 

satisfaction v;ith the status quo. If you and the special field of education in which you 
are interested are going to survive and occupy the type of place in our total education pro- 
gram which would be best for society, it is high time you got on the job of expediting 
change. 

'lie have many "sacred cow" concepts in education -- concepts which current situations 
and facts will not support. Many of these apply to vocational education as well as educa- 
tion generally. VJe should look these covis over rather critically, cull many and send them 
to the butcher. 

We must have more and continuing demonstrations of promising innovations applicable to 
vocational agricultural education. A massive assault on the problems which you have in agri- 
cultural education is in order. You need to have many fronts, many armies, and many ideas 
if you are to achieve the breakthroughs v;hich are absolutely essential. 

I suggest that many mature grey heads in education, including personnel in the U. S. 
Office of Education, State Departments of Education, and universities, need take heed. Let 
us recall that it was once unreasonable to believe that a man could safely travel faster 
than 15 miles an hour, yet now we know that man can travel 3,600 miles an hour; that once 
it was foolish to say that the earth moved around the sun - in fact, it was even criminal. 

At one point in enlightenment, a famous scientist formulated the principle "that which goes 
up must eventually come dov;n." This served us well for many decades, but nov; has been 
junked. Some of our state plan requirements in vocational education fall im similar classi- 
fications. Their content is limited by obsolete concepts! 

t resolve that no one involved in the National Center for Advanced Study and Re - 
search will be identified as a fool or a criminal if he refuses to give automatic approval 
and advocacy to the old, respectable, but unproven cliches which frequent the field of edu- 
cation, inciudino; agricultural education, today. Do not condemn the person who tinkers 
with a dream that makes little sense in terms of trciditlon. Please, even give consideration 
to putting him on a pedestal. 

There is some reason to believe we should change our viewpoint on individual project 
requirements. There may be too many state supervisors of agricultural education wording 
directly with teachers of vocational agriculture and directly with state officers and other 
individual xAiture Farmers. Although many of us hide our heads in the sand and rationalize, 
we are wasting taxpayers' money in fruitless competition and duplication of services between 
FFA and ^l-H. I think this cannot be refuted. Let us also recognize that many times the 
student suffers by our negligence. In one of our nearby states no decision of consequence 
in vocational agriculture can be made until this has first been cleared with those responsi- 
ble for club work. 
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I have been a member of the i‘\iture Farmorc of America as a boy in high school, and an 
officer of a collegiuto chapter of FFA. I served as an instructor in vocational agricul- 
ture, and as ftate Supervisor and Advisor. It was also my privilege to receive the coveted 
"Honorary American (.‘’armcr" degree. I arn a solid booster of the i'FA. Nevertheless, there 
are serious questions in my mind as to hov; long we can Justify the present role and amount 
of time which state department of education personnel spend on details of the I'FA ^program. 

I forecast that if you who are immediately involved and do not make some changes for your- 
selves, someone else will determine and implement changes for you . There is a needless 
v/aste in~~providing duplicate services" in agricultural education on the adult level. 



Let me cite an example, I spoke to a state farm organization recently. During the 
ensuing question and ansv;er session, some rather pointed questions vjere directed to me. I 
finally perceived that those were from agricultural extension supporters critical of voca- 
tional agriculture. After a fair amount of needling, I decided to "call a spade a spade , 
and I proceeded to bring into sharp focus the true situation which existed in that state so 
far as competition among three services vjas concerned. The General Extension Service, the 
Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service, and the public schools in many areas throughout 
the United States are competing with each other to the detriment of their respective pro- 



grams . 



This made headlines and within 2k hours the president of the land-grant university in 
the state had contacted the governor, in effect requesting that I be chastized, penalized, 
and muzzled. The governor, in conference with those concerned, got one hundred per cent 
agreement that the charges as made were correct and this terminated the discussion. 



Hov/ many of you present here today realize that state departments oi education through- 
out the United States are undergoing not only changes in attitude and role, but in organiza- 
tion? Do you realize that the current level of prestige enjoyed by state directors oi voca- 
tional education is being altered through this reorganization? Do you realize that separate 
divisions of vocational education (and their subdivisions of vocational agriculture, home 
economics, distributive education, etc.) are being changed in the hierarchy of the organiza- 
tion? Do you realize that non-vocatlonal persons are being more frequently installed as 
directors of vocational- education? Do you realize that de-emphasizing the divisions con- 
cerned results in relatively lower salaries and less leadership and ability to fight? 



' Throughout the United States, what is known in many states as the county school super- 
intendency is assuming a new role. This has definite implications for the role of the state 
department of education's staff, including supervisors of agricultural education. Tradi- 
tionally, the county superintendent has performed many responsibilities in the field of 
general education and relieved the state staff members of many chores. Although this has 
applied to general education, it has not applied to vocational agriculture. If we are to 
get the job done in agricultural education, we must get more persons, including the county 
superintendent, to serve our needs. State staffs must work more with administrators and 
supervisors and less with teachers and students. 



In the same breath, let me say I suggest some of you have not recognized in your plan- 
ning those things that make vocational agriculture strong ^and, as a consequence, you do not 
devote your major efforts to those items which merit top priority. 



And when the realization comes home to some of you of what has happened and is happen- 
ing, you are going, to howl like stuck pigs. 



Do you realize that the Cooperative Agriculture Extension Service, as part of the 
United States Department of AgricultiAre , has underway a master plan which may well bring 
about major changes in the role and activities performed by vocational agriculture? Do you 
realize that this master plan, which was formulated in conference with State Extension 
Service directors and other high-placed officials, is carefully and gradually being exe- 
cuted and implemented? Do you realize that many interpret this to be a plan calling for 
v^(hat we now call County Agriculture Agents to assume jurisdiction over adult education of 

all types? 

Do you realize that many state supervisors of agricultural education, along with other 
state staff members, because of their legal and dictatorial powers, have come to believe 
their ov/n thinkings and statements are sacred? Do you realize that although major changes 
have taken place in the environment, very few changes have taken place in the program of 
vocational agriculture since 1917? Do you realize that too often you have been deiending 

® the status quo instead of recognizing the inevitability of change and actively applying 
your resources and time to determining the nature of such change? 



ERIC 
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Do you realise that many forcea v/ithln state departments of education are bein^;; applied 
to brine about absorption ana inteeuation of vocational activities into general education? 

For example, teacher education in the vocational fields which has largely been a coop- 
erative effort of the state supervisor of agricultural education and the agricultural edu- 
cation teacher-trainer on the land-grant university, is being transferred to the state 
department specialist in charge of teacher education generally, with a gradual relieving of 
responsibility on the part of the state supervisor of agricultural education? Is or isn't 
this desirable -- and are you for -- against -- or passive? 

Is there a possibility that we are breeding today a staff of "softies" who are content 

to let others determine the changes to be made in agricultural education’.' Do you reali'<ie 

that there have been some things that have made vocational education strong, but that some 
of those must now be replaced with others? Do you realize that the battle is never won, 
that it must be carried on forever? 

Do you realize that we have little semblance of a national plan for vocational agricul- 
tural education, but that this national center (responsible for our presence here today) may 
v;ell serve as a rallying point to develop such a national plan'^ Do you realize that many 
supervisors have not yet ceased to think of the high school program in vocational agricul- 
ture as primarily intended for farm boys soon to become farm operators v 

Do you think I am saying these changes, and others taking place, are wrong or undesir- 

able? (I think some of them are desirable and some undesirable.) 

Do you realize that vocational agriculture is in serious trouble in many areas, and com- 
munities and that although the causes of this trouble are easily diagnosed, too often they 
have not been and more often action is not taken? 

V/hy do you do as you do, and why don't y ou do something different ? The most prevalent 
reason that I have observed ^is, "V/e have always done it this way and we have never done it 
that way . " 

« 

Do you realize that very often we are guilty of intensive inbreeding in our organize- 
tion with compounding of v^eaknesses resulting? Do you realize we are often too close to the 
trees to see the forest - that oftentimes inexperienced and/or youthful outsiders can see us 
and our programs better than we ourselves can? Yes -- the image ^ poor -- but -- are you 
certain it is inaccurate? Are you -- or the public deluded? 

Do you realize that state supervisors of agricultural education traditionally and na- 
tionally have been so wrapped up in agricultural education, as somevjhat narrowly defined by 
the "Vocational Acts", they failed to recognize their responsibilities for influencing and 
supervising agricultural education not so encompassed? Thus, vje in agricultural education 
have overlooked and been deprived of the very thing whicn could keep us from decline and 
decadence. 

Do you realize that it is imperative that you first be. a member of a state department 
of education and secondly a specialist in your chosen field? Do you realize that the role 
of state departments of education throughout the United States is changing at a fantastic 
pace? For these reasons, if you are not first of all a member of a state department of edu- 
cation and only secondly a specialist, you are going to be shunted aside with others deter- 
mining your future. 

Let me raise another question. Although, as Drs . Hamlin, Taylor, BJoraker and others 
are well aware, I had a part in the inception of this National Center, I am not entirely 
certain that vocational agriculture can or should stand alone as a national center any more 
than a vocational agriculture teacher can stand apart from other teachers. I say this be- 
cause of other needs which were forceably brought to my attention when I visited, studied, 
and intervicvjed commissioners of education and key staff members in all of the 50 states. 
There is now a movement to develop and launch a plan for a national center for advanced 
study for state departments of education generally. It is my privilege to be involved in 
this development, and lot me say that I visualize it as something which might well compli- 
ment the National Center for Advanced otudy and Research in Agricultural Education. There 
would be some advantage in having these two centers on the same campus, thus recognizing 
mutual needs and the achievement of economic units perhaps not otherwise possible. 

Regarding the changing role in state departments of education, let me comment on some, 
pertinent facts. Since the beginning of state departments and Horace Mann's activities in 
Massachusetts about l8^0, state departments of education have been primarily concerned with 








inspection, rccorO-lceepino, slanclordiiiatlon, and coinpliance-checlclnc. V/e have kept statis- 
tics and counted toilets, measured windo'ws and the candlepov/er of light bulbs. You in 
vocational agriculture are no eJifferent than the rest. 

* 

V^e recognize that: 

1. Traditional state ucparlment of education functions and activities have become outmoded, 
no longer essential. 

2. State departments of education have not generally responded to the changing need. 

3. V/e have been guilty of trying to perpetuate the status quo. 

^1 . In many states, state departments of education have served as obstacles rather than as-^ 
sistants to change and improvement. 

State departments of education have been almost at the bottom of the educational hier- 
archy--to the detriment of our schools. The justif ication--and it is the only justifi- 
cation — for changing the role of the state depai cment of education is the changing needs 
of our public schools. ^ 

V/e have had: 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

jj 

• ♦ 

5 . 



o . 



Low level of training of staff. 

Low salaries of staff. 

Inspection rather than leadership (not to be confused with dictatorship). 

Failure to influence' teacher education. 

Failure to ad quately influence selection, retention, and recruitment of teacher educa- 
tion candidates. 

Failure to take advantage of research findings in education to keep prav.ticc and research 
together. 



7. Failure to pinpoint responsibility for change and improvement. 

8. Failure to coordinate activities and objectives of the various levels of education. 



9. Failure to build state departments of education with the necessary ability and strength 



to fight the battles involving 



federal aid and control of education. 



tate deoartments of education are now turning sharply away from these traditional 




that. Increasingly, state departments will be providing leadership, inspiration, and assist- 
ance to local schools, with more actual decision-making really being given to those in the 
public schools rather than the high degree of just "lip service" which now exists so far as 
this concept of local autonomy is concerned. Increasingly, state department of education 
staff members will influence others who are working with teaehers and students rather^ than 
working directly with students and teachers, to the extent that we have known up to this 
time. This has strong connotations for those in agricultural education. 



The role of research, of field testing, and encouraging implementation of desirable 
change best describes the state department of the future. Let me call your attention to 
the color transparency which we have here novj and which Illustrates better than words that 
to which v;e refer. 



Summary 



This National Center for Advanced Study has a tremendous potential. It seems to me that 
it should be characterized increasingly by several qualities. Certainly it should be strug- 
gling and striving. The factors of choosing and selecting should be continuously evident. 
Decision-making should be a continuous thread fnroughout. The activities should be exciting 
and give the participant's on exalted feeling. The activities should, furthermore, be strenuou 
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and aspirinc. The Center needs to be characterized by constant, restless searching for 
better v;ays of doing. V/e have not been so oriented. This National Center for Advanced 
Study and Research may well serve as a focus of operation for a new day in vocational agri- 
culture. 

There is an urgent need for change to achieve improvement. I think this National Cen- 
ter might well serve as the focal point to seek out the needed changes, to define them and 
to evaluate progress. The need for advanced training of personnel is of paramount impor- 
tance in my opinion, and this should be the dominant feature of a national plan to achieve . 
program improvement . 

To Dr. Taylor and his advisors I say, "The need is here. It is getting late. The 
potential is unlimited, -- if you use vigor and freedom, unfettered by the chains of tradi- 
tion. " 



Abraham Lincoln said to the second Civil V/ar Congress: 

" The doK.mas of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy present ... .we must disen- 
thrall" ourselves and then' we may save our country ." 

Finally, let me remind you of the theme or keynote for this national seminar: "Keeping 
up with change is the key to survival; creating change is the key to leadership." Let's get 
on with the Job. 

Thank you. 





r,EAD.-:R:j or ?ollo,'/er:;? 



by 



Roy I'l. ' Kottni&n 

Dc;an, Collo-';o oi‘ A:;r Iculture and liomc Economicu 
The Ohio otnto University 
Director j Ohio Ae;t’icultv.'ral Experiment Station 



I am pleaceci to have been ^Iven this opportunity to take part in this National .'Jeminar 
vjhich is dedicated to the concept that "keepini^ up vjith chanso is the k-.?y to survival; cre- 
atine change ip the key to leadership." I very much re£jretj however^ that a meotinj of the 
North Central Experiment Station Directors held in North Dakota precluded my bein^; with you 
for the previous sessions of this Seminar. 

A review of the names of those who have already spoken to you as well as the rooter of 
those of you who are participating in thj.s Seminar is indeed impressive. I am confident 
that much [jood will come from your deliberations here. Way I assure you that the College of 
Acriculturc and Home Economics of The Ohio .^tate University is honored to have boon chosen 
for the responsibility inherent in the establishment of the National Center for Advanced 
Study and Research in A(;;,ricultural Education. This is a responsibility which we do not take 
lif-jhtly. As Vico President Mount very likely informed yoUj we did not exert all of the ef- 
fort which v;as required to attract this Center to Ohio State 'with the thou;^ht that once we 
had secured approval for its establishment wo would "rest on our oars." Conversely^ we 
"pulled all the stops" to attract the Center to this campus because v;e are sincere in our 
belief that vocational a^^riculture in this country is still a youthful and dynamic force — 
on the threshold of now v/orlds to conquorj if you will -- and wo believe that through both 
the dedication and the devoted ei'forto of men like yourselves ^ the future of vocational 
agriculture in America vrill be oven more illustrious than its achievement-filled past. 



My compare 
and always will 
his station in 
of us needs the 
in our moments 
goncy to ospous 
from a leader t 
often comes our 



tivoly limited experience Iccids me to believe that the world always has been 
bo looking for leaders. Everybody^ no matter how humble or how prestigious 
life, 'wants and needs the inspiration of great ideas and lofty ideals. Each 
encouragement 'which can be provided us by dedicated men to whom wo can turn 
of indecision and of 'wavering oelf-confidence. Mankind seems to feel an ur- 
e causcSj to rally around loaders^ and to experience the strength which floviS 
o the group for which he provides leadership. ih:’om Uicse intangible sources 
spiritual strength and our will to succeed. 



One of our most challenging responsibilities as leaders is the continual and continuing 
assessment of where we areg whore vjo hove boeOj and where we arc going, ho'w many of us can 
say that v^e have really taken time out from our busy lives to contemplate the kind of vjorld 
v/e would be living in if our American agriculture had achieved no greater efficiency than 
that of other countries in the 'world? w'hat viould be our image in the underdeveloped areas 
of the vjorld if we v^ere to report^ as has Mr. Khrushchev on occasion after occasion, serious 
failures in the agricultural sector of our economy? 



In my attempts to analy^e why our fellow Americans are looking askance at those of us 
in agriculture vjhen, in fact, they have every reason to laud our accomplishments, I am ?. 'i 
to believe that at least one of the underlying reasons for adverse attitudes toward agricul- 
ture stems from the simple fact that our American people are not really very greatly a\wof^* 
of the fact that food has not only been a major factor in our winning of tvjo V/orld V/ars, but 
it has since the end of V/orld V/ar II, over a period of nearly 20 years, been used as a major 
instrument of United States' foreign policy/ V/hen we think of the cost of one day of World 
V/ar II (an estimated :|>150 million per day) or if we look at the cost of the space program 
effort vjhich preceded getting our first American astronaut into orbit (an estimated '<]-'( bil- 
lion) the present investment in tax-supported agricultural research and education in this 
nation is by comparison but a "drop in the bucket." 



Yet, our American people seem to have great difficulty in dealing with this historically 
unprecedented problem of a nation perennially able to produce more food and fiber than its 
people can consume, than can be exported, or than can even be given away! Putting it another 
way, we in agriculture are the victims of our own phenomenal success. V/e have made it pos- 
sible for this nation to enjoy an abundance of food and fiber such as has never before been 
knovm in the history of the v/orld. V/e have been tremendously effective in applying the 
scientific method to unlock the secrets of nature in our research laboratories. Likewise, 
through our Extension Service, our vocational agriculture programs, and through our collegi- 
ate resident instruction programs, we have been almost alone in the world with respect to 
sponsorship of programs which have been truly effective in disseminating the fruits of a..,ri • 
cultural research to the people who can make operational use of research-derived information 
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It is espoc];! l.Ly notcviorthy that the succossos of our agricultural scientists in the 
past have not niaJe them content with t}ioso accomplishments despite the Tact that there are 
those who unwisely advocate the reckiction of scientific effort in agriculture because we 
have been able to produce more food and i’iber than the market {)lace can profitably accoin~ 
niociate. It's curious, isn't it, that while production facilities now available to the 
automobile industry, to the aircraft manufacturers, to refrigerator manufacturors, and to 
the makers of calculating machines make it possible to produce more autoinoblles than the 
world market could ever purchase or more airplanes, more refrigerators ano more calculators 
ohan there is a market for, yet v;e hear no one advocating that 'wc attempt to hold back re- 
search or education in mathematics, physic^ or engineering. Mor have I heard anyone urge 
that vjc reduce the support for the colleges or schools in which these subjects arc taught. 
On the contrary, most people seem to tliinl: such activities are highly respectable and that 
it is most desirable that we continue research and education '-jhich will ma;ce it possible 
to improve our autoiiiobilcs, to improve our airplanes, to improve our rox'rigerators, or to 
improve our data processing machines, tiius making possible greater efficiencies and more 
enjoyment from the use of those products. 



It seems to nu that our American people, our legislators, and even some of the members 
of our university cuii.munity are guilty of hopelessly confusing the economic problems of. do- 
ing business in widely differing areas of our economy v<ith the diverse roles of educators 
in their ongoing responsibility to "make the best bettor" through research and education. 

It seems to me that wide variations in structure and organisation of diverocnt sectors of 
our economy relative to bargaining power are nut properly the considerations which should 
be used in determining tiie amount of support which should be provided to any area of our 
endeavors in research and education. 




It would seem far more appropriato to me, at least, to be concerned about doing every- 
thing possible to improve the efficiencies in that sector of our economy which requires an 
outlay of about 20 per cent of total consumer income, namely our food bill, than to be im- 
bued vjith thinking about ways of reducing our research and educational efforts merely be- 
cause, at the moment, our American farmers have excess capacity for the production of food 
and fiber. The problem, as I see.it, is not one of agriculture being toe efficient. It 
is rather a problem of insufficient effort having gone into the devising of appropriate 
systems through v;hich all members of our nation's agribusiness complex can attain a more 
equitable return for their efforts. 

I 

I think it is of utmost importance for all of us in this room to resolve to do a better 
Job of telling our fellow citizens about the dramatic and exciting story of what our Ameri- 
can agriculture really is in this year of I 963 .' 



V/e must not let our fellow Americans forget 
enemy. In the barren areas of northeast Brazil, 
throat of starvation. In Hong 
on rooftops, or in little huts 
once anew the gnawing pains of 
wo cannot forget that 



Konr*' 



that hunger is still mankind's greatest 
23 million people constantly face tlie 
ig, hundreds of thousands of Chinese sloop on sidewalks 
clinging to the hillsides and awake each morning to 
relentless hunger. Certainly, from a humanitarian standpoint, 
malnutrition affects to varying degrees nearly 2/3 of the world' 
billion human beings. Contrast this picture with the fact that here in America 

of grain over and above our needs --that wo’ro blessed with the 
to the challenge of abundance I 



lions of bushels 
trying to adjust 



or 

experi- 
idpo; 
o 3 

we have bil- 
problcms of 



One viould think that the recent rise in sugar prices, based not on the fact of scarcity, 
but merely or^ t he a nticipation of scarcity, which caused prices of sugarTo doilbla, would 
cause our American people to pause and count their blessings. Think what would happen to 
this nation's food bill if vjo had just one-half of one per cent less food than it takes to 
feed our people. The cost to the American people of just®that small fraction of scarcity 
would be fantastic compared with the modest outlay which we are annually putting into agri- 
cultural research and education. 



It is of utmost importance for each one of us to assifit in making clear the interde- 
pendency of all segments of modern agriculture. This achievement of public understanding I 
would rate as our No. 1 challenge, ',/ithoul such understanding the support for further d.j- 
vcloprnent of our agricultural sciences will dwindle. V/ithout broad understanding of the 
importance and scope of modern agriculture, we cannot hope to effect those changes in govern- 
ment, in our educational institutions and throughout the agricultural industry itself, v;hich 
will enable agriculture to continue to make its maximum contribution to the achievement of 
our overall national economic goals. 
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AS all or YOU in this room know so well, ajjriculture " ^trhiSu'l)^ As 

thelosG, farmln,; constitutes a very important part of our national economy (Cnurt ^ 

of the 1<-160 census tiiero were approximately j//'00,00() iurincrs in the Unx ‘ 
cross more than billion in annual sale<sl Not too 

stoppoO to think about it, but tocay's former nroouction 

ply and service industries wirich provide irim vixlh tlve inputs ,, J^£.o“ tj^eir an- 

kech year our American farmers pump ;/-h hi llion into ^bo economy as^ ^?f- 

nual production expenses. I have i-o ii.sny ^ ^ airnenlrv nroducint-' enough 

farm agribusiness f.uoplicrs of a,.ricuitura 1 inputs woula hove diiiiculty producin 

f^od to feed his own -family. In most instances he would not have any 

only things i.e could produce would be what he coulu manace with a h e ..lodern amriculture 

of rc: The off-farm supply and service agencies arc just as 

as is the farmer himself. Together they comprise a team -- a team wbicn Wc 

as one pair of the five otron/,-; partners of the a rapidly chang- 

1 on'’'^r 0 PDrop''^ir: tc ly bo described inorcly os o way ol Ixxo* It the 

Insrhl°wrcoplhn.od and highly ccnplex bualnoaa enterprise fih°r;,fs?a' es (Ohi^! 

cUinonsions oi' the farm production supply and service ouslnoss in ';''® ^ii'ox-’ovL ia^i 

2)2 In the first place, it employs p,f00,000 people. It has an annual payroll ol ovei ?.a 

billionJ 

and give place and iorin value to tncm. ^ <r«hose f'lrms employ "^,000,000 

rndlfey S^ralirbrinora'ilSrr^piyroU^'^”^ 

to the worth of the produce which leaves the farmero gate . 

-> fourth se'-ment of modern o(.'riculture (Chart ) * is the wholesaling oi agricul- 

billion. 

'f°°^irtECEdEoiSr!“"^'SreEreEiEairr;kor§^^^^ 

throughout the country, 
in the aggregate, 

this country are oo varying exocnu invol/od in j . mvioi ic; pii ner cent of our total labor 

rfJ?“rif^S?nrS“gS?o^?h':rfhe rnr./S;tL%rmSrh ^roir;,hen omy our 

farm workers are included in the definition of aoj’ioulture . 

.■Ot ono of the five sermonts of agribusiness to which I have referred can survive, let 

"f»mft?cra"n?that':°of =-rse:11^%er ASr TeZ 

‘lc?L\.^^Throirh^Sr-3--crare^^^^^ - P-vide“a moans for infusing the 

lifeblood of improved know-how into the veins of the auribuGlneso entity. 

-rho-e of us in agricultural education have a rosponslbility to provide a source of 

trained manpower for America's growing '1„'’riev“orsr?n”mUk plants 

sist In upgrading the techniques o. management in responsibility to train students 

“'%r,^°Oo‘°Oog"?IrmI oro;S°coin?r°rbSfrquaUrimpor?a^ fir all th^se who manage our 
Tny ?LuiIndi o? of™?a?m aSlbSslne^i establishments. In Ohio, for example, we have 



Sohi^Statruiliersity, Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology. 

nf Fvianufac turors , U* S. Department of Commerce. 

^'];q 58 Census of rSnossrShoiesale Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

5iq^ 8 Census of Business, Retail 'Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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« 125# 000 off-farm aGribuoincaa eotabllohmonta Vihlch may be compared to a total of only 

ij ,-j^ 1^0,000 farms. •! believe you v.'ould bo impressed by the comparable fi£i,ureG for your own 
state. 



In the midst 
opportunities for 

future opportunities in acriculturc I It 
to ivorlc in agriculture have a tremendous 
we can bade up with a host of facts. I 
having people in your own community tell 
state as it 



or 

10 



100,000 or 
years ago. 



of many expressions which convoy considerable uncertainty about future 
young people in agriculture, I find myself tremendously optimistic about 

me that those of us who are privileged 
toll -- a thrilling success story which 
you must get just as weary as I do of 
agriculture is not as important in your 

ay 

0,000 



seems to 
story to 
;<now that 
you that 



as it used to be or that agriculture is a declining industry. The people who 
those things usually try to back up their contentions by pointing out that there are 



whatever number it 
b\it the thing they 



won't tell 



you, because 

that we're producing 15 billion more pounds of milk each 
try 20 years ago. We're producing 3 billion pounds more 
beef and veal, nearly a billion pounds more of lamb meat. 



may be, fewer farms in the state today than there viepe just 



they don't know it (Chart 6)^ is 
year than we produced in this coun- 
of pork, 15 billion pounds more of 
5 billion pounds more of chicken 



meat, a billion pounds more of turkey meat and 2 billion dozen eggs more than vje produced 
20 years ago. V/e harvested nearly 50 per cent more corn in I960 than vje harvested in 19^0 — 
l.'l billion bushels more; we harvested ^iOO million bushels more of soybeans; 300 million 



bushels more of wheat 



to 



^150 million bushels more 
hay., than we harvested just 20 years previously, 
these figures, people will stand up, look you r 
(which, of course, they think of as farming) is 

Well, these figures just don't sound like a declining agriculture 
figures on the farming segment of agriculture only] For anyone to say that 
declining in importance in this country or in your state or mine v;ould mean that they would 
probably also say that the automobile industry in the United States is a declining industry. 
Why? Because 20 or 30 years ago we had more manufacturers of automobiles than we have today. 
It 'would ma'.ce about the same kind of sense as it does for the public to look at the declining 
numbers of farmers in this country (or in your own state) and say that agriculture is a de- 
clining business merely because v;e have fewer farmers. The farming side of agriculture is 



of grain sorghum and 2 h million tons more of 
Yet, in spite of the overwhelming impact of 
ght in the eye, and tell you that agriculture 
declining in importance in this country. 

me. And these are the 

is 



agriculture 



far and away our 
agriculture that 



nation's biggest industry, but vjhen we 



m 



tion, and when we think 
n.g of the distribution 
the sum total of modern 
business v;hlch requires 
year that passes. 



is required in supplying the goods and 



think about 
services 



the 



about the marketing and processing of Ihie 
of this product to the ultimate consumers. 



agriculture n 
more research 



additional off-farm 
needed for this much produc- 
much proouct, to say noth- 
we can readily see that 



1 a tremendously huge, dynamic and ^rowing business 
and more education and more trained manpower with 



-- a 
every 



V/e could go on and on digging up figures concerning what has happened to our nation's 
agricultural production. For example, v;e have had a 350 per cent increase in the value of 
horticultural specialties sold in the United States during the past 20 years. The value of 
fruit and nut sales has gone up 2.j times in the same period. V/e produced 3 billion cubic 
feet more lumber in i960 than we did in 19^0. That's a 36 per cent increase in the produc- 
tion of timber in just the last 20 years. 



V/e have had much the same kind of growth throughout the off-farm segments of agriculture, 
The commercial feed business is up nearly ^!00 per cent in the last 20 years; purchased seed 
is up 173 per cent; fertilizer and lime up nearly ^iOO per cent] Where is this decline in 
agriculture that parents are relating to their sons and daughters and thus tending to dimin- 
ish or destroy their interest in agriculture? V/ell, it's true that we have 39 per cent fewer 



farms in 
in farms 



five 

I 



this country than we had just 20 years ago, but we've got 
-- five per cent more acres in farms than we had 20 years ago 
per cent despite government programs to reduce 
is also true that fev;er cows are producing our 



vested is dov/n only 3.2 
have fewer farmers. It 
milk supply. Fewer hens are laying our 
whelmingly true that agriculture in the 
tern is supposed to reflect -- increased 
has gone up I85 per cent in the last 20 
Livestoc'k production has gone up 89 per 



per cent more acres 
The cropland har- 
acreages. Yes, we do 
tremendously increased 



in 1910, and 
than half of 



it's 

what 



up 

it 



25 per 
was in 



cent from 

1920. 



tremendously increased number of eggs. It is over- 
United States reflects what the free enterprise sys- 
efficlency. (Chart 7)' Farm production per m_an hour 
years. Crop production has gone up 203 per cent, 
cent. Our total farm production is twice what it was 



1950. The labor going into farm production is less 






^'U. S. Census of Agriculture. 

'Ibid. 
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In just the lost 10 years we have seen these kinds of changes. (Chart 8) Labor Goinc 
into farm production has decreased 33 1/3 per eent . Th« production ol meat per animal is 
up 20 per cent. Yield per acre on our farm crops has increased 30 per cent. The number of 
tractors as a measure of mechaniJiation is up ^10 per cent and the use of chemicals has cone 
up 50 per cent. These tremendous changes reflect the true picture of agriculture --a grow- 
ing, expanding, dynamic segment of America's economy. V/hen v/e consider all iive phases of 
modern agriculture and if we stop to think that agriculture means food and llDor and lood 
and fiber have to do with people and that people in this country arc multiplying very rap- 
idly, then this vjhole picture comes into focus. It's a picture vjhich indicates the impor- 
tance to each and every community of having a strong and healthy agriculture surrounding it. 
V/hy? Because for every dollar of new vjealth produced on our farms, there are three to live 
dollars 'worth of new business taking place on Main Street. Never forget it! 



It can be shown that for every four cows, producing 10,000 pounds each, that are put 
into production, there vjill be three to five thousand dollars additional bus_.. ess on the ^ 
Main Streets in the surrounding to'wns and cities. The same can be said lor every 10 brooa 
sovjs and for every 50 steers that are fed, for every 21 beef cov;s producing calves and lor 
every 600 laying hens. Our city people have a greater stake in what happens to the good 
earth and the people on it than they realize. 



I am confident that fevv people in this, great nation of ours knov; or fully appreciate 
that agriculture is the base upon which v;e in America have built our industrial pov;cr^and 
our military might and, for that matter, our world leadership. Take av;ay our agriculoural 
supremacy and you take avjay a vital ingredient of our vjorld leadership. Think it ovcrl In 
Soviet Russia after ^6 years of plan upon plan and purge upon purge, the Communist system 
has not yet been able to feed its people with what you and I would consider an adequate 
diet. As. Mr. C. D. Slverd^ has stated, "Their (the Soviets) problem is .caused neither by 
lack of land or manpov^cr. It does not stem from a shortage of machinery or know-how. 



"it exists because of a basic misconception. The key to success for agriculture is 
Individual Initiative . You cannot manage a nation's agriculture from a central bureaucracy. 

"It might be possible to force productivity from 3^0<^0 men tied to an assembly line in 
an industr-al plant. But 3,000 men spread over 15,000 acres is another matter. No blue- 
print... no set of directives... can anticipate and deal with the hundreds of individual 
decisions and actions required on a well-run farm. 



"if social theorists are looking for graphic differences between ours and the Soviet 
system, they would do vjell to look first at agriculture. 

"Yet,., as- we look with pride and confidence at our own agricultural accomplishments we 
yijould be wise to take more notice of a shortcoming V'l/hich nas every possibility ox becoming a 
serious matter in the future. 



"American agriculture depends upon skillful people. V/lthout an abundant supply of 

trained capable and specialized teachers, our schools of agriculture could not continue 

the high standards of education they now contribute. 

"Unless there is a reserve of experts in all areas ol agricultural knowledge... govern- 
ment, both federal and state... might not be able to provide the wide range of services they 
now give to the business of agriculture. 

"As a representative of Industry... dedicated to agricultural products... I can tell 
you that the future of our business... and its ability to continue to make a worth-while 
contribution... iepends completely upon the trained people who will be working in our labo- 
ratories and testing stations in the years ahead. 

"The problem that seems to lie ahead for American agri culture is not the overproduction 
of food and fiber... bu t the under-production of trained agricultural peoRle » " oi 
quote) 



^^Siverd, C. D., "Agriculture - Abundance or Shortage?" Address presented at the Mew 
Jersey County Agent Award Program, Princeton, New Jersey, November 9, 19^1. Mr. Slverd is 
General Manager, Agricultural Division, American Cyanamid Company. 
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I am certain that all of ug are in acreement with Mr. Siverd. It seems to me that it 
is your Job and mine to do everythint; vio can do to provide a cjuality of acricultural lead- 
ership for our American youth so that our economy and our viell-bein^j as a nation v/ill 
never , even in the far distant future, be han.pered by the under-production of v;ell-trained 
and capable people for agricultural pursuits. Aj^ricultural leadership is clearly our mis- 
Gion--it's vjhat we are paid for! V,'e must alvjays consider ourselves as bein^; primarily 
leaders rather than follovjers. One of our Jobs as leaders in aj^riculturo today, as I see 
it, is to tell the dramatic success story of agriculture over and over a^;ain in Just as 
factual and in Just as compelling; a manner as we can possibly tell it. In addition, we 
must conduct ourselves, as teachers, as research workers, as administrators and as citi- 
zens, so that what we do and what we say will have a really forceful impact. That's what 
this seminar is all about — a rededication to what we knov/ is true, to what we know is 
right, and to what we know to be the real needs of agriculture in the years ahead. Such a 
redodication is not only a tremendous challenge, but it is likewise a tremendous opportunity! 
You wouldn't be here if you didn't think so and. if you didn't welcome. Just as I do, the 
competitive aspects of that challenge and that opportunity. 

One of the most compelling reasons why there is this challenge and this opportunity of 
which I speak stems from the realities of the human population explosion which is talcing 
place — an explosion in numbers of people not only in Ohio, but in each of your states and 
throughout the United States and throughout the. world. By 1980 j it is predicted we may have 
as many as 2^10 million people in the United States. V.'e passed l88 million people on January 
1 of this year. B?ery 11 seconds there's one more person alive in this country. As we meet 
here today, there are 8,000 more mouths to feed than there were yesterday at this time. 

From a vjorld-wide standpoint, population is increasing at a rate of two per cent a year. Vfe 
now have 3.1 billion people on the face of the earth. By the end of this century -- by the 
year 2000 -- there vjill be 6 billion people. Let me put that another way. That means that 
each three years there will be as many additional people on the face of the globe as pres- 
ently live in the United States. Think of it! Another country the size of the United 
States is coming into being each three years. 

Several months ago, I put pencil to paper in an attempt to got at the size of the effort 
required to meet the food needs of our Ohio population Just 17 years from now. You may have 
done the same type of calculation for your own state. If you haven't, I think you vjould find 
it interesting to do so. Here in Ohio we Viill add over 2 million people to jur home-state 
list of customers for agricultural products between i960 and 1970. Cur population projec- 
tions in Ohio are to the effect that there will be close to 12 million people in this state 
by 1970 (there were 9.7 minion in i960) and perhaps 1^1 or 15 million in our state by 1980.'^^ 
What does that moan? V/ell, for one thing it means that if we can produce 700^000 additional 
1,000-pound beef cattle 17 years from now -- 700,000 more than v;e are now producing -- Ohio's 
expanded population can be fed on Ohio-produced beef. In I96I,. we marketed 770,000 beef 
cattle here in Ohio. So in Just 17 years, we can, if we compete successfully for the market, 

nearly double our market for fed cattle in Ohio. If wo are to feed out this many additional 

cattle, however, it will require more than 80 million additional bushels of corn. The pro- 

duction of this much additional corn in Ohio would require a major effort in research and 
education because this would be more than a 30 per cent increase in corn production. 

One can make similar projections of future needs relative to pork or poultry products 
or to milk and come up ,v;ith some very exciting figures. V/e have done that for Ohio and have 
come up with a figure of billion pounds additional food to be demanded in this state by 
1980. This tremendous increase in Ohio's agricultural capability is not going to "just hap- 
pen" if it docs indeed become a reality. Somebody, and a lot of somebodies — I am looking 
at .some of them in this room -- are the people who will make a mighty significant contribu- 
tion toward making this come to pass. I am convinced, however, that it will not come to pass 
if we who hcive the responsibility for education in agriciilturo fall into the fallacy of think- 
ing that because we are taking cognizance of changes taking place in agriculture that vje have 
thereby discharged our full responsibility as educators. Those of us in educational v;ork, 
v/hether we wish to take credit for it or not, are the members of society v/ho, along with our 
counterparts in certain areas of government and industry are, in large measure, responsible 
for the initiation of the avalanche of changes which are at once both the bane and the boon 
of our society. In this connection I should like to make the point that we who are in edu- 
cation must, if v/e are to give truly distinguished service to the society v/hich supports us, 
be concerned always with giving leadership for change as opposed merely to reacting to changes 



^^Gource: 1. U. S. Deportment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population 

Reports, Series P-25, No. 251, July 6, I962. 2. U. S. Census of Population I96O, United 

States Summary PC (l) IC. 
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v^hich are talcing place throufjhout the society Vihlch we serve. It seems to me that we can 
Give leadership for change only to the* extent that v;e are willing to upgrade ourselves and 

every facet of the programs with which we deal — not Just this year or next -- but in 

every succeeding year throughout our entire span of life. V/e must, so it seems to me, make 
it a point to be better educated in each succeeding year even though we may find it exceed- 
ingly difficult not only to keep up but, more Importantly, to keep oh top of the explosion 
of knowledge which surrounds us, I am sure that we must do better in the future than we 
have done in the past. Too often, I fear, we have accepted the path of least resistance on 
all too mahy occasions. Mow, in spite of all the excuses vjhich can be offered to the con- 
trary, we must insist on higher standards for ourselves, insist on higher standards for 
administrators, Insist on higher standards for supervisors and, yes, even higher standards 
for selection to the field of agricultural education than vje have ever insisted upon before. 
Can v;e do these things? I think we cani The creation of this Center by you and your col- 
leagues -- the very fact of your being here for this seminar -- indicates to me that we can 
and that we will do "what it takes" to be the increasingly more capable people that we 

really vmnt to be. These developments Indicate to me that vocational agriculture in the 

United States will not relax in its efforts to develop ever-improving programs which will 
attract to them the highest quality of students. To achieve these goals will require inge- 
nuity; it will require some changed attitudes; it will require salesmanship; and it will 
require the closest working relationships among our teacher-training institutions, our state 
department supervisory personnel, our state, department administrators, our local school ad- 
ministrators and their school boards and, perhaps most importantly, among our teachers of 
vocational agriculture who are out "on the firing line." 

As Mr..Slverd^^ has said, "The combination of less farmland... fewer people on the 
farm... tremendous population grovith... and the grov/ing shortage of agricultural special- 
ists could turn out to be a loaded gun held against our national future. 

"This need not be if we can continue to progress in our skill and ingenuity in produc- 
ing more food with less risk... more efficiency... and less people. 

"The margin, of course, is in the trained agricultural people we are talking about 

"Few young people really understand the demands and the opportunities vjhlch exist for 
them in modern agriculture. 

"oomehow or other the 'image' of agriculture persists in many minds as a matter of 
tilling the soil and wresting a meager living from the reluctant earth. 

"Apparently, we have not successfully communicated the facts to enough talented stu- 
dents. 

"Somehov; the imagination of youngsters must be captured to help thorn see that modern 
agriculture offers almost unlimited challenges and opportunities to a wide range of talent. 
Along with farm operation, today's agriculture needs biologists... engineers... chemists... 
marketing experts, and even people vrho are going to apply high speed computers to the prob- 
lems of food production. In fact, there is hardly an art or science which is not in demand 
in the present and' future business of agriculture. 

"In a nation which thinks nothing of proclaiming 'tag day'... 'groundhog day' and the 
annual 'Miss Rheingold election', it seems Incongruous that we cannot organise a program 
which would use poople-to-people communication to promote better understanding of agricul- 
ture and agricultural education. 

"if we are not able to do this, v/e might some day find ourselves discovering... that, 
in -the end..i Malthus was right." (End of quote) 

I, personally, am convinced, however, based on iny observations of the land resource on. 
several continents as well as in our own groat country, that we can feed the world's people 
for countless generations to come if we who have the responsibility for agricultural educa- 
tion devise v;ays and means of educating our students so that they will be in a position to 
give truly enlightened leadership to desirable changes. If v;e do accept this point of vlev; 
as not only our prime responsibility but as our major challenge, we, as educators, have cut 
out a sizeable job for ourselves, and, perhaps more importantly, wo have committed ourselves 
to an exciting and worthwhile educational approach. In accepting such a challenge we must 



^^Siverd, loc . cit . 
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Iiooklnj; ahead l:o the no:;t acvoral dccadcG, it is a iorotjonc conclusion that our com- 
mercial farmers vrill be faced with i^roatly increased responsibilities. This arises out of 
the simple fact that there will be fewer and fewer people actually enh^^hcd in fariiiinjj, and 
yet they will bo called upon to produce more and more food and fiber. Durinjj the past four 
years, os some of y-A: Icnow, wo have hold an oitjit-weok Short Course in hcioncc, Business 
and Agriculture* here at The Ohio Btate University. This has been a cooperative effort with 
Vocational Aj^riculturt,* in our Division of Vocational Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion. During the winter of I9f3# v?e found that llio averac,e capital investment per farm on 
the 3*1 forms represented by the students in this short course, amounted to i^lcJljOUO. This 
and many other e;<a.»iplos could be jjiven to illustrate the new dimensions of our responsi- 
bility insofar os education for agricultural production is concerned. If there has been a 
tendency in the past to believe that the least exactlnu educational pro^^ram, either in high 
school or college, could be that de.signed for the boy who will farm, wo must, in the light 
of available facts, revise our thinking. As wo look to the day of the drivorless, fully- 
automatic tractor, the automated I’ecdlot and the increasingly complex systems of biological, 
physical, chemical and engineering sciences v/ith which our future farmers must be under- 
girded if they are to meet the agricultural production challenges of the future, vje must 
resolve anew that instruction in vocational agriculture is v;orthy of the best minds, the 
most competent instruction, the most extensive and v;oll designed facilities, and the most 
adequate and up-to-date equipment to be found anywhere in our school systems. 



In a speech given at a Federal Reserve Bank dinner here in Columbus last November, Dr. 
John C. ’Jarncr made rhis statement: "it is significant that at the same time that we have 

a 'worrisome unemployment rate among the civilian labor force, vje have acute shortages in 
almost every profession and skilled vocation. V/e have many unemployed, but there is a cry- 
ing need for trained people as shovm by the vast volume of advertising in all metropolitan 
no'wspopo 3 .'’s and professional magasinos, by employers seeking all manner of people, possessing 
an almost infinite variety of professional cornpo'cencies in vocational and technical skills. 

I believe it is beginning to be pretty clear that economic growth alone in a free society 
v;hioh must compete in vjorld markets valth lowor-labor-cost Industrialized countries is not 
enough to .olvo our unemployment problem. VJe can help solve it in some cases by finding 
schemes for increasing the mobility of labor, but in the main, it is a problem to be solved 
by education and training — by seeing to it that everyone coming into the labor force is 
prepared to do professional, skilled or semi-skilled v/ork useful to our society; by seeing 
to it that everyone by self-education, adult education or vocational education keeps abreast 
of the rapid rate at which now science, nevj technologies and ne., methods are being discovered 
and applied. Obsolete skills must be replaced by now skills." (End of quote) 



Dr. V/arnor's conclusion that "in the main, it is a problem to be solved by education 
and training -- by seeing to it that everyone coming into the labor force is prepared to do 
professional, skilled or semi-skilled vjork useful to our society" -- is very much in keep- 
ing with my own philosophy concerning the need for our nation to take steps v/hich will fill 
'what is now a void in vocational education in this country. I am of the opinion that we have 
: one full cycle with respect to our attitudes concerning vocational education. At the height 
of World V/ar I when the 3mith-Hughcs legislation came into being, the United States, as a 
nation, and at least a limited number of universities embraced the concept tha'c higher educa- 
tion did have a responsibility for assisting in the preparation of certain members of our 
society for skilled or semi-skilled employment. I believe it safe to say, however, that this 
concept was never fully accepted by our American universities and I dare say that even in 
those' universities offering vocational teacher training, many sectors of the universities 
concerned have been unhappy that they should be, in any 'way, identified with vocational pro- 
grams. During the last 10 years, however, with world competition becoming increasingly 
troublesome, there has been a re- evaluation in our universities and many universities are 
now of the opinion that they do have a definite responsibility with respect to vocational 
education. It was, at least partially, out of such a feeling of responsibility that The Ohio 
gtate University espoused the concept of a National Contver for Advanced Study and Research in 
Agricultural Education. It is from this same feeling of responsibility that we are determined 



^%arner. Dr. John C. "Related Unsolved Problems - U.S.A." Address presented at the 
Federal Reserve Bank Dinner, Columbus, Ohio, November 7, 19t'2. Dr. V/arner is President of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 






to do everything wo can to work with you i’ollca and with all oi taLnL 

thlB nation relative to moetlnc the challonGea which you "r- 

of at least some of our university staff members must be utilized in ^ ® ^ ^ 

eanizatlon and establishment of technical programs ^esignea to serve the 

United States' collerje-age population who will not enroll in traln- 

tlon. I would make it clear at this point that I am not suscestlng that vocational train 

ins programs for semi-skilled and skilled technical workers should JJP ^JJ^h all of 

unlvLsltles. What I am saylne is that we must do a better 

the educational agencies Involved in vocational ^???-,.t-/for insuring that pro- 

these needs. Further, our universities must share . thev provide for^ 

grams of instruction in vocational education are well deslsned and ^ 

something beyond the "how-to-do-lt" aspects of education Important as they are. 

In closing I wish to assure you that I am very much aware of the fact that throughout 

these remarks, i have not made reference to adult education. °^|^®e'have for 

have before us equally as challenging a responsibility for adulo education 

the education of pre-college-age students. I regret that 1?°^ 

this passing reference to the unique opportunities ohat we will surely a 

cation in vocational agriculture during the days ahead. 
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I v;as not prepared for this size and type of group. I doubt if another leadership con- 
ference of this type will have the. strength and the type of personnel that are here at this 
one. My wife had the chance to me’et some of your wives yesterday. As v;e talked last night 
she said, "You know, I think the vihole leadership of agriculture is there at that confer- 
ence." She vias quite impressed with the people who were here. I haven't had a chance to 
meet all of you or to review the total group that is here, but it has been a pleasure to me 
to talk to some of the leadership, some of the supervisors and teacher educators throughout 
the country in the area of agriculture. 

If you would quiz me you'd find that I know very little about the field of agriculture 
per se. V/arren Weller, Ralph Bender, and others are doing their best to educate me and I 
hope that over the next three or four years they will at least get over to me some of the 
concepts of agricultural education. 

Hoviever, I do believe -- I'm just confident enc gh to believe -- that I do know some- 
thing about vocational education. I'd better.' If not, they should get rid of me in a hurry 
as State Director of Vocational Education. 

I do believe that there are certain principles and concepts which are similar, if you 
understand these principles and apply them to each of the areas of vocational education. 

The point was made, as they spoke of leadership during parts of your program, that vjhen 
you think of leadership you tend to try to think of great leaders--our President, our great 
military leaders. I think you would oven call Hitler and Mussolini leaders, in a sense -- 
not the right kind, but I think these gentlemen provided a type of leadership. As you think 
of our great leaders you become very humble when you realize what may be your place in a 
position of leadership and doubt that you have the personal qualities and abilities to be- 
come a leader. 

What is leadership? Hov/ do we recognize it? Some years ago we thought, we had a solu- 
tion. V/e felt people's heads, checked the knots and bumps on their heads. This was one of 
the scientific ways of approaching what a person could be and what his leadership capabili- 
ties might be. Then we took a look at his physiognomy. Another approach was to assume (and 
I bet some of you today are yet unconsciously looking at it) a jutting jaw predicted a man's 
strength of character and ability to lead, while a receding jaw indicated weakness of char- 
acter. You sometimes distrust this type of individual. This goes back to the thought that 
a person's physiognomy--the way he looked--would indicate somewhat his ability as a leader. 

V/oll, they became enlightened a few years ago and decided that really the approach was 
the matter of the "halo" approach. They thought that if a person were trustworthy, loyal, 
helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty,, brave, clean, and reverent 
he must be a leader because these traits certainly must make a leader. 

VJell, this is f ine j except for one thing--they can't prove it. No one has been able 
to prove any of those two absurd ones, or the trait approach that looked like it might have 
some help for us. Neither the trait approach nor these other approaches has proven any- 
thing to us about the area of leadership. 

They finally decided, let's forget leaders or leadership per se and let's try to look 
at leadership behavior and identify as a leader anyone who has a position in which he has 
to exert leadership. Then the Air Force became quite concerned about leadership. They were 
trusting an airplane worth a million or more dollars to one man and saying, "You're it. 

You're the leader of this organization of four or five or six people in the plane." So they 
became concerned and thought they had better learn something about leadership behavior. 

They invested quite a bit of money and time on this project. Some of the people who gave 
leadership to this came out of Ohio State--Halpin and others. The researchers identified 
sixteen concepts of leadership and tested these by -checking with a man's superiors to find 
out which of these concepts would indicate success in leadership behavior. They also checked 
with his subordinates and checked the beliefs of the loader himself. After a heavy invest- 
ment in money and time, they found that only two--only two--of those concepts showed any 
indication of measuring a person's leadership behavior. The two that they came up with were 
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(1) the ability to initiate structure, and (2) the ability to shov; consideration. They 

t i'‘ound that people v/ho fell in the upper top quartilo of ability to shov; consideration and 
ability to jnltiato structure were the people v;ho v;ere recoj^nized as the most successful 
leaders, and the people viho fell .in the lov;er quartile in terms of less ability to initiate 
structure and less ability to show consideration didn't make it in the area of leadership. 
Their two factors are seemingly opposed to each other: Initiate structure on one hand; 

sliow consideration on the other. How do you do both? V/ell, they found that a good leader 
could do both. 

You say, "Yes, but that's Air Force personnel." A study was made with fifty superin- 
tendents, using the same procediire, somewhat the. same concepts, and these same areas of 
leadership behavior. They found that those two factors hold true for leadership behavior 
of superintendents of schools as v^jell as for Air Force officer personnel: The ability to 

get something on the road, the ability to get something started, and the ability to show 
consideration for the people with whom you work. Now, as you would guess, the superin- 
tendents tended to be higher in the area of consideration and a little less high in the 
initiation of structure; but, again, those who were rated high by the board members and by 
the subordinates in the matter of showing consideration and initiation of structure were 
the ones who wore identified as the leaders in this area. So, here are two factors that I 
would recommend to you as being important if you want to exhibit leadership behavior — and 
I think everyone in this room has a responsibility for exhibiting leadership behavior. 

Let's look a minute at some of the typos of leadership provided. Now, as I talk about 
these, they are not all as separate, as clean, and as cut as I would present them to you, 
but I think they could be identified and perhaps you may identify yourself with one of 
these. 

If wo wore to look at the types of leaders-r-one of the types (and you may have worked 
for him--I hope you aren't he) is the laissez-faire. This is the fellow who says (some of 
you may have a superintendent or director or board member of this type), "Now, sit steady 
in the boat; don't rock it; wait until tomorrow; the time is not ripe; let's wait . " This 
is the laissez-faire type of a person who wants to let things ride and hopes that' if he 
lets them ride they will be taken care of somehow by themselves. There are always some 
situations in which every leader will have to use this approach. There are some situations 

t in which all of you will use this approach, but is this basically your approach to leader- 
ship? If so, think back to the people of this type for whom you have worked; the frustra- 
tions v/hich grew; the ideas that died on the vine; the things that stayed as they were; and 
the fact that nothing happened because he decided that it v;as danp;erous , new ideas are dan- 
gerous, new practices are dangerous. 

Another type of leader: An authoritarian leader--one whose decisions are his . The 

organization may function perfectly; everything may be smooth, may be working, may function 
perfectly, but it is on the basis that he makes the decisions, he keeps things organized, 
he keeps them operating, he may keep them moving. Now, no one says that this type of lead- 
ership can't be succesijful. It can--and is--3uccesoful . Sometimes this is the safest type 
of leadership to provide. You only have to worry about the mistakes that you are going to 

make, not about the mistakes that your other staff, tliat your other people would make if you 

allowed thorn to make any decisions on their own. This is a relatively easy type if you are 
a strong-willed, stubborn Dutchman--liko mo — the easy typo--the easy approach to make. 

V/o happen to believe in our country that there is another type of leadership--domocratic 
leadership. Mow this is the hardest typo of leadership to provide. You all will give lip 
service to this type of leadership, indicate you believe in it, but doing it is something 
el:;o. This is hard. This means you have to trust the people with whom you work. This moans 
you must believe that they have something good to suggest, to propose, and the abilities to 
carry it out. And you must have enough intestinal fortitude to be willing to live with their 
mistaices sometimes as well as your own. 

This is the type of leadership we teach in our administration courses at universities, 
but once in a v/hile we fail to toll these people something as they go out and to vjork. Let 

me illustrate what I moan by a condition that actually happened in a city not too far from 

iiere (out of the field of vocational education, so no one can identify it). A principal came 
out of a university, well indoctrinated with the concept of the democratic leadership. He 
mpvcd into a community and immediately began to try to bring about democratic leadership 
activities within this school. As pi'lncipal, he gave the teachers responsibilities, he made 
the students responsible, and he made every effort to make this work. By the end of the 
^^/oar, he had chaos on his hands; he had students up in arms; he almost had an insurrection, 
^pie decided the thing to do was to put the students in the auditorium, take away all the adult 
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leadership, and tell tliem, "Now, solve these problems," The principal V'jasn't there the next 
year. He had failed to recognize something. He had failed to recognize that before ho got 
there, there v/as a principal that ran the place in a very autocratic manner. Smooth, quiet, 
efficient — but he ran it. This man came in vjlth his concept of democratic leadership and he 
failed. He failed miserably. 

Because of experiences like this, vje have developed a group of people that I call "demo- 
cratic manipulators". They have found that they should operate democratically but they can’t 
afford to. So we'll let the group think that they are making decisions, but we'll really 
make them for them ahead of time. I'll decide what I want and I'll talk around until I Ilnd 
a guy that really believes the way I do and then I'll make him chairman of a committee and 
put on the committee people he can dominate and they'll come up vjith a report and we'll 
adopt it and have a real democratic decision. Horsefeathers i That isn't democracy. Ilovi 
many people operate in that manner? A large number. They let people decide to do what they 
want them to do. They make the decisions ahead of time for them. 

Committee action doesn't guarantee democratic decisions. I've found that when I am go- 
ing to be in a group of people, on a committee, if I am v/ell prepared ahead of time, know 
what I want, nine times put of ten the rest of the people won't be. If you can go to the 
meeting and throw enough of your own ideas into the pot to begin with and get them talking 
about your ideas, it's just a matter of degree in getting what you want. That isn't democ- 
racy. 



In committee action such as you vjould have around these tables, is it democracy if it's 
dominated by one individual, or two individuals? True democracy means that you try to find 
out what each has to offer and then make decisions based upon the strength of the group — of 
the total group--not permit a committee to serve as a sounding board for an individual and 
his prejudices . How do you get to the point of true democratic leadership, particularly 
when you follow a person who has been an authoritarian type leader? 

I would like to refer to two people prominent in leadership training for school adminis- 
trators. Kimball VJlles is one of the top people, I think, in the matter of administrative 
training, of presentation of concepts of leadership. Kimball V/lles pushes hard at the demo- 
cratic approach and the human relations approach to this democratic leadership. He proposes 
that you move into a group, work with them, emphasize techniques of human relations, give 
them a part leadership role, and put them in positions of responsibility and under the demo- 
cratic process. Now this is fine except it is what the principal referred to previously be- 
lieved and did. The problem was, he didn't know how to get to the point of democratic lead- 
ership. 

The second person is John Bartky of California. I don't know how good an administrator 
he is, but some of his principles and concepts make a lot of sense to me. John Bartky says, 
"Well, democratic leadership is all right, but as you go with a group of people you'd better 
first see what they want, see v;hat type of leadership they are willing to accept, provide 
this type of leadership, whether it's authoritarian or democratic, until they're v;llllng-- 
untll they're able to accept the type of leadership that you want to provide." You'd better 
perceive what they want, give them that type of leadership, and then train them, prepare 
them, orient them to move toward democratic leadership. If you believe in this democratic 
type of leadership, want to do it, and move into a new situation, you may live longer if 
you've listened to this concept that Bartky proposes. 

If we would look at the decisions to be made in an organization as a range of zero to 
one hundred, I don't believe that in any case would you ever ask the group to make one hun- 
dred per cent of the decisions. This is wasteful. Why should they try to decide how many 
reams of paper you need? You can be boring with this process of democratic leadership to 
the point where it becomes absurd. So, even if you move to the best democratic leadership, 
there will always be a certain percentage of the decisions that will be made by the loader. 
And even an authoritarian person is not so stupid but to allow some decisions by the people 
with whom he is working. 

But if you begin with a group that is used to authoritarian leadership, the job is to 
educate them, to orient them, to work with them, until you can move this decision level up 
the line in terms of releasing the ability of the group. 

There is only one reason for democratic leadership, and that is if you believe the peo- 
ple with whom you work have knowledge, have ideas which are better than your ideas alone, 
which they can contribute and which will improve the situation. If you don't believe this, 
then there is no reason to worry about democratic leadership. 
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Lot'u lool: al proparation of pcraona for Icadoraliip posiliona in whlcli p(.- 0 ()lo can <.:x- 
lubit ]eadcrGhip behavior. 11 io my belief Uiat invectmentG in leadcraliip po;!.i I luna atui in 
Rl'‘-'J<^'--i^^bip trainin'; arc t’ne beet invcGtincntG of Gtato and federal funUG tluil can be made. 
Tilt! beat invoGtinent of fuiidG liiat you can uialco is in the urea of leaderGliip aiui icade'rGhip 
traininfj. iilGtorically ^ the field of education has been unwilling; to invent in either. 



In education vjc have unc.-d a tortiij "academic freedonij" and, j^jent lemon , thin too often 
has. been interprete-d an "academic licenno to do ug you very well please." Too oi’ten we have 
anarci^y, not democracy. I would say, with a little pride, that I don't tliinlc thin ban liap- 
poned in the field cf vocational education as iiiuch aG it has in nomc other arean--and I'm 
honest in this Gta'i ci.iont . out I believe, sincerely, that leadership and supervision are' 

needed . If • ' , , , , , , , , , , . 

But if you a: 

One senator 

the toachors answered, "No." They don't need supervisors. But this doesn't mean that wc 
don't need thorn. 



lis Gta'i Cl, !ont . out I believe, sincerely, that leadership and supervision are' 
you ask i.uj personally, do I want to be supervised. I'll tell you, "Mo, I don't." 
■ Gk me, should I be supervised, I would have to honestly say, "Ye'S, I should be." 
asked some teachers here thiis last year, "Do you need super’visors? " Of course, 

1 answered, "No." They don't need supervisors. But this doesn't mean that wc 



Industry has, knows, and respects the value of leadership. Industry has, as we have 



found throur.h 



Si/Ua..es . 
1 



a relationship of about one supervisor to every eir,ht people 



They 

know that they can's run an Industry without leadership and vuthout supervision. Yet we 
sometimes believe wc can run educational proi_;rams without leadership arid without supervision. 



must 

the 



have three tliin[;,s, 1 believe; 
;e have to be present 



To 



To bo effective in a posit;! on of leadership a person 
Time, authority, and responsibility. I think all three Ox 
make a person a department head 'without ijivin^j him some time for it, for leadership, is to 
just establish a paper or[;;anization . I think a person has to have tliesc tliree factors pres- 
ent In any leadership position. 

Leadership ;l.s essential on the local level, and it is also essential on the state level. 



Lot's look at the 'crainlnf;; of loader; 



Industry has learned that an outsLandin{j; worker 



does not become an outstanding leader without some training,. Just because a person has been 
an outstandini^ worker doesn't mean no's goinc to become an outstandini^ supervisor. Nor docs 
it moan that beca'use a person has been an outstanding.’, teacher he will be an f)utstandlng 
fC,^^eupervlsor or loader without training. V/c sornctltnos make this false assumption. 

Skills of leadership arc important to enable persons to relate thcmsolvos to others and 
to communicate with othcrs--such skills as skills in discussion techniejues, conference lead- 
ership, Phillips 66, bralnstorminij;, abilities in discussion techniques, and slcills in human 
relations. There are certain principles of relationships between raoplc that can be taut;ht, 
certain cafe^uards, certain warning lights that can be tauijht and learned. Skills in methods 
uf improvini; jobs--and I think in the af.;r iculture area this is Important. Skills in hov/ to 
Improve a job. How do you do a job bettor? What are some of the principle's that you apply 
to a job t'O see if it can be done better? These can be taufjht. Skills in speakiniy--the 
ability to communicate orally your ideas, your concepts, your beliefs. You can have the most 
wonderful thoughts in the world but to communicate these is a problem. Skills in teachini;'; 
others how to tcach--lf you become a supervisor or a teacher educator you must have skills 
in teaching; others how to teach.. The fact tha.t .you can teach vjell..is important but do you 
!:now how to teach others how to teach? Skills in evaluation--another area of skills that a 
leader needs. 

Knowlcdso is also important. Including depth of understandinti of one of the fields of 
vocational education. I believe in this sincerely. 1 see a movement or an indication of 
so.ae people of "lot's move to ^generalists in the field of vocational education." Lot's move 
to'ward leadership which has a little knowledeo of all of them. I think this is fino--I'd 
le.ticr (set some knowledge of all the areas of vocational education if I am (soiois to stay 
director of vocational education--but 1 believe that a person needs to have depth of wnowl- 
ej^;e in one field. I don't think vie need administrators as much as we need vocational edu - 
cui-oro. The tendency is to believe that if a man is a ^ood administrator he can run any- 



llvtiij;.' He miijht run it, but I don't think he releases the abilities of the L^^oup or re- 
leases the possibilities of prot;rain development as if he knows the depth of one or rnor-_- of 
the areas of vocational education. * 



I am somewhat concerned as any organization, as any c^’oup, tries to become all thin^js 
to all people. I listened to your discussions very carefully as you made these presenta- 
tions this morning and 1 would suLt;est to you, don't try to become all thini:;s to ail people. 
If you do, you lose your uniqueness and your place in the curriculum. You have a service 
o provide because of your uniqueness. The day that you lose that uniqueness is the day 
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that anyone elac can do yoiiv job. Thia does not say that you do not have {jJ^eat contribu- 
tions to make to the total education of youth. This is true and we can prove it, but you 
aren't in the curriculum because of these contributions to the tieceral education of youth, 
but because of your contributions to the a^^ricultural education and preparation for d irectly 
related agricultural vocations. 

I do believe that all people in . vocational agriculture should have an understanding of 
the other areas of vocational education. If you don't know some of the basic principles, 
rules, and regulations of distributive education, trade and industrial education, business 
education, you should, because you represent vocational education wherever you go. And peo- 
ple expect you to understand something about all those phases. 

Another area of knowledge: An understanding of administrative procedures. As leaders 

you need to understand personnel procedures, budgeting procedures, organizational procedures. 
These are knowledge items that you can gain from university courses in administration, from 
other courses in other vocational education areas. 

This last one (I think this is like carrying coals to New Castle); You need an under- 
standing of legislative procedures. If there is one group that understands legislative pro- 
cedures, it is this group right in front of me. Believe me, gentlemen, you have been a 
backbone in the development of vocational education legislation. We knov^ this. You under- 
stand the procedures and you have many times kept alive vocational education by your efforts 
in legislation. 

I want to move to some more specifics now, in terms of what I believe. Here are per- 
sonal opinions in terms of leadership role of state staff. With this information on leader- 
ship behavior and leadership training in the background, let me look at some specifics: If 

you are going to administer at the state level you must have staff. Now that sounds silly 
but, gentlemen, I can look at some states and they just plain don't have enough staff to 
talk about. You must have an adequate number of staff personnel. You must invest in lead- 
ership on a state staff in terms of supervision, teacher education, and consultant services. 
These are three areas of leadership personnel that I would identify: Supervision, teacher 

education, and consultants. Consultants are not v;ell understood but cover services such as 
adult areas of instruction. Instructional materials development might vjarrant a consultant 
to provide leadership for this. Special groups like young farmers may justify a consultant 
to work with them--and I heard this young farmer group being mentioned as a deep concern of 
yours here. The three areas of concern in terms of state staff leadership: Supervision, 

teacher education, consultants. 

Do distribute these quickly. I believe it is important that you have a staff organi- 
zation, that you know what your staff organization is. You will find, very quickly, that I 
do believe in this first approach to leadership. I am not sure where I am in many areas, 
but of one thing you can be sure, I do believe in this. Vie will just look at part of this. 

Vie are not going to spend too much time. On the front page is our over-all organization, 
the services involved in the Division of Vocational Education. These are quite familiar to 
you. Vie happen to have in our state the Veterans Training and Educational Service related 
to our Division, and also Guidance Services. These will vary from state to state. 

If you will turn to the second chart, this is the one which would indicate the areas 
of interest to you. You'll see that we believe in investing in leadership in terms of num- 
ber of people. I would say here, in spite of perhaps patting them on the back, I am ex- 
tremely proud of the staff that we have in vocational agriculture in Ohio. It is one of 
the areas I don't have to worry about to begin with. VJe have capable people, able people, 
•and, I believe, sufficient people to do a job. But I believe that you must have the rela- 
tionship of the various groups of people. They can see themselves in terms of a v^^holo. 

Here v;e have tried to identify a supervision arm on the left as you look at it--Mr. Purkey, 
rir. Ruble, Nir. Dougan, Mr. Brum, Mr. Crabbe, Mr. Starling. On the right, you see teacher 
education functions. In the center are consultant functions. The relationship is indicated 
between these areas and groups that they are serving: A team relationship of a whole , not 

a family divided, but an organization of which I am extremely proud. Do you know your or- 
ganization in your state? Where you stand and where you relate? This, I think, is impor- 
tant . 



A staff must accept two basic roles: (1) A leadership role as you work in your supt;r- 

visory functions; (2) (and you cannot ignore this one) a regulatory role. You have stand- 
ards that you must admini.'ter . You have standards that you must see are maintained. We 
believe that ninety per cent of our efforts and time is spent in the leadership role. If I 
were to make a judgment, I would say that ninety per cent of our time is spent in the lead- 
ership role, but that ten per cent on the regulatory function is important and must be done. 
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i be} love Uial tlvj qhalj.ricati.onu and untico oi' each ataiT member muut be idont 
tiiat you mual havo in writlni^ llio ejna] ificatlonu of each man that you v;ant on your utaff and 
uhat Ilia duiieu and rcaponuibilitieu are. Hero in a plan for profcoSionol uervicea of one 
of our vocational uorvicoa. They have a pla;i for professional services to be provided vfnich 
identifiej tlio qualif ications and outlines each service to be provided in terms of [.uidin^j 
principles,, objoct.jves, duties and responsibilities, and operating policies and procedures. 
There is no question about what the function of a supervisor is or the function of a teacher 
educator, viHat the function of an instructional materials consultant would be. \/hat they 
are to c3o nnd why is identified clearly. Tiic staff members have a hand in dovcloping this. 
This is b.est dcvulopcd by the people who arc doing the job, but then reviev/od by a group 
representing the various services. There must be some administrative review as well because 
you cannot ignore your administrative function in terms of staff operation. 

The policies and procedures for local programs must be in writing and must nc available 
to them. It is very nice to be an "answer man" on the state level, nave them call you lon^ 
distance from all over the state and ask you, "VJhat do we do no'w?" or "V/hat do vje do hero? 
but I think your leadership role vjould say, "You better have prepared manuals in their hands, 
which give the answers to the questions to vjhlch they rightfully should have the ansv/ers-- 
manuals of operation." This is ttie manual for agriculture and this is the one for trade and 
industrial. Each service has a manual of operation wiiich is in the hands of the local com- 
munity and which says, "Here is what you can do. Hero is how to go about it. Here is how 
to organize it. Here is vfnat you can expect." Each service is different. V/e have a state 
plan. All of you have a state plan in your state. This is not needed by local communities. 
This is our agreement with Washington. On the basis of this, we develop our manuals of^ 
operation V';hich are applied to our state and are in the hands of our local people. At times 
'we have things in our plan vjith V/ashington that we don't even vjant to do in Ohio so v^^e de- 
velop our Ohio plan of operation. 



Let's look at some operating procedure; 



which I believe enhance the leadership role of 
the State Department. All persons in the vocational service must view themselves as a part 
of that service, flow this sounds trite, but let mo explain v/hat I have sc, n sometimes. You 
must V Levi as one service sup'jrvision, teacher education, and consultants, not as separate 
organizations within a state. If you wish to progress the way that you sriould, you must 
view this, in my tlilnking, as a team effort with one group, not two or more groups. They 
must meet as a unis, they must bo willing and provide opportunity to meet as a unit. I am 
speaking of a vocational service, like agriculture, trade and industrial. The State Depart- 
ment and the universities must sec themselves in a close team relationship. 

State supervision must be in a leadership position v-jith a total staff. I think all of 
this must bo coordinated through your state supervisor of agriculture, state supervisor of 
trade and industrial. You must focus in terms of one loader. All vocational services must 
join, together in a strong Division of Vocational Education. The director must have an in- 
terest in avid a knowledge of ail vocational services and depth in onc----not just an adminis- 
trator, but a vocational educator, and, as I say, I react very_ negatively to this concept 
that all you need is an administrator to run things--rtho so-called "generalist in voca- 
tional education. I believe that we are going to continue to need services per sc, we are ^ 
going to need vocational agriculture, vocational trade and industrial, we arc going to need 
vocational businoGS--pcople in all those fields, not just a generalist who knows a little 
about all areas of vocational education, if wc arc going to progress. I would like for you 
to think about this: Do you want to eventually do away with the services and draw every- 

thJng into one group of vocational education, or is there strength in having each of the 
./orvjccG vdilch have knowledge in areas of abilities to apply to common problems, out from 
thoir viewpoint and standpoint? 

In terms of trying to work together as a division, here are some techniques used in 
O’riio. V/c have bi-monthly staff meetings of the heads of each of the services. V/c have^an 
annual meeting of two or throe days of all of these people as a Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation. Wo have inter-service committees and publications. Here is a publication, iMoel- 
Lng Ohio's Moeds," which was developed by an intcr-scrvicu committee--rcproscnta tivos from 
each of the vocational services working together to come out with this publication, out r f 
which grew a small brochure distributed by the thousands in, Ohio. The point is, inter- 
service committees for the solution of common problems. 

I believe in a strong OVA organlzation--Ohio Vocational AS3ociatlon--not a separate 
agriculture organization, not a separate trade and industrial organization--but an Ohio 
Vocational Association in which staff members take a strong part, not presidency or not 








officer positions, but In terms of giving full support to this activity, some of the de- 
tailed work, such as the executive secretary. Ralph Woodin, of the agriculture staff, has 
served as executive secretary of this OVA for a number of years. This is the key person 
who has held this organization together. Each service contributes a person to work on mem- 
bership. This membership chairman for each of these services is a state staff member who 
gives time and effort to it. The point is, if you believe in "togetherness" in vocational 
education, then your professional organization ought to represent this as well--all services 
working together. 

I would have loved to have been here yesterday to have heard Dr. Mobley and Dr. Arnold 
but it so happened that Mr. VJeller and I and representatives from each of the services were 
"out making reports of surveys^ V/^fiad conducted two surveys--one in Sandusky County an"d 'oue 
in Seneca County--on v;hlch representatives from each of the vocational services were there 
making a report. All the vocational services had cooperated in the survey; now they v;ere 
all represented and making this report--another phase of working together as a staff. 

I believe that reports are a leadership technique. All of you know about these. We 
have a bi-monthly report from each staff member to his supervisor (not to me but to his 
supervisor) and an annual descriptive report. 

Then there is another supervisory technique in which I believe. I started out as as- 
sistant supervisor in northvjestern Ohio and I found that I would visit a local program and 
would make suggestions for Improvement, but when I went back neither one of us was quite 
sure what I had said, or he vjould say, "V/ell, I didn't understand it that way." So I found 
that one technique was to leave written reports of suggestions to which we agreed before I 
ever left — written reports of suggestions for program Improvement which he had in his hands 
and which I had In my hands. V/hen I went back for a supervisory visit I could say, "Let's 
see what progress we have made on these. Let's see what changes or progress we have had. 
Also, I have found that giving this to a superintendent helped encourage some points of im- 
provement. A written report. 

In simimary, I believe that no adequate program is possible nor adequate supervision or 
leadership program is possible without an adequate number of good people. This is basic. 

I think we have been in a fortunate position in vocational education in relationship to our 
brothers in the rest of education. We have had more leadership in terms of persons and in 
terms of quality of people.. One person who has made a national study (I can't tell you his 
name) ended up by saying that in each of the state departments of education, the vocational 
division was best staffed and that they, have led the way to better staffing of other depart- 
ments. We should have been doing a better Job because we have had a better chance to do 
that job. I think we are at the point in oik* state, and I believe in some other states, 
that we will have less freedom to do as we darned well please in vocational education. I 
believe we will have to be measured by the same yardstick that they are using for the other 
groups and that we will have to relate ourselves more closely to the total leadership in 
education within the various states. I think statements like "We have alv;ays done it that 
way" or "No one has asked us to justify this before" won't hold up. Our leadership must be 
skilled in administration and supervisory techniques and must be strong vocational educa- 
tors. 

Gentlemen, I am extremely pleased to have this meeting of your national seminar here 
in Ohio. As Indicated, we are strongly in support of this National Center. You gave me an 
idea to work for a similar- center in another area of vocational education. I believe such 
centers are Important. This is a leadership role that agriculture has played for all voca- 
tional education which I hope will bear fruit for all of us. 

Thanks for the chance to be with you and to participate in this conference. 
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It may be later than vie think. Ivfzcr 60 years vocational agriculture is oiTered in 
half or i:ho schools in conir.unities under 30,000, where most of the clientele we have 
ve lives. It has been omioted from most of the new pos o -hi^h-school institu- 
re beinc e 



tions that 

elected to .-:ervo Is a diminishing one, novj a tiny minority of 
the Nocro population and not as well organized. 



stablished everywhere across the country. The clientele we have 

the population, smaller than 



For fne past 11 months I have been traveling the South. Most of the people I have met 
have not known that I have been connected with agricultural education. I have got many 
candid reactions about it. They con be summarized in the story of the lady who took her 
Chihuahua for a walk and encountered a small but curious boy. He looked inquisitively at 
the dog and asked, "Is that .a dog?" Assured that it was, he took another close look and 
walked av;ay saying, "Lady, you haven't got much dog left, have you?" 

rtony people think we haven't much program left. Ue have been highly successful in 
convincing large numbers that agricultural education is only for a highly select clientele. 
V.'e have demanded .hat people fit a preconceived program instead of fitting programs to peo- 
ple. V/e have too willingly accepted the concept that vocational agriculture is a high 
school subject and have left the public with the conception that the high school program is 
all, or nearly all, of our program. As the relative importance of vocational agriculture 
in our enlarged high schools diminishes, our importance is downgraded. 

School people and others rarely mention agricultural education in talking about a 
state's educational needs. Sometimes it is assumed that we are in the schools only because 
we have political pressures behind us. There is resentment in the states that have not been 
redistricted because the farm groups who support us continue to wield undue power in state 
legislatures, fitting across the table from a Georgia superintendent of schools, we engaged 
in a discussion of the future of vocational agriculture. I said, "I guess it will survive." 
His rejoinder was: "Ye.s, that's the best thing these ag people do--survive . " 



The Atlanta C onstitution , probably the South's most influential newspaper, has recently 
carried a series cf cighi: daily articles lambasting vocational agriculture under the general 
heading, "Cheating Our Children" . I am reminded of the worst characterization of tu-achers 
I have ever encountered, that by Henry James, who said, "Teachers arc people who arc paid to 
tell lies to little children." The first of these articles, featured on the front page of 
the Sunday Con^ltutlon is entitled, "Training for Jobs That Don't Exist." 

Rising enrollments in vocational agriculture are frequently deplored, both by the gen- 
eral educators and the agricultural educators. Some of these large enrollments arc forced 
by the state systems of foundation aid. The number of teaching positions supported by a 
foundation program is related to enrollment and enrollments in high school classes in agri- 
culture must be kept large in order to have agriculture taught at all. Large enrollments 
also result because many small high schools have no good alternatives to it. Everyone knows 
that, when a teacher of vocational agriculturo In a small community is teaching 30 to l|j)0 
pupils, and whon vo'cational agriculture is a required subject for all froshmen, and perhaps 
for all sophomores, and is taken by nearly all junior and senior boys, the whole purpose of 
the program has been aborted and large numbers of boys are spending their time inappropri- 
ately. The difficulties arc amplified, and the criticisms become even more warranted in 
the Ilegro schools in many of which no more than five per cent of the enrolleos have any 
chance of entering any agricultural occupation. 

We have not corno to realize fully that we live in an urban society and that we could 
servo many urbanites. V/e should have realized long ago that thero are two principal typos 
.of agricultural education: Vocational and non-vocational . Vocational agriculture vjas and 

is intended to be employment -■»' ela Led , Non-vocational agriculture is a worthy part of the 
general education of all. 
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V/c have developed no adequate counterpart to industrial arts or general business edu- 
cation. There arc ^10,000 teachers of industrial arts and the program is grovdng. Business 
is taught in every high school oi' the United Btates. Both of these programs are conducted 
without federal aid. There has been recent insistence that high school home economics is 
not really a vocational subject; that it should not be federally aided; and that it could 
survive well enough without federal aid. Shall v;e be next to be considered in the same 
light? 




In his month] ,y column in Nation's Schools for July, 19^3^ Dr. Calvin Grlcder of the 
University of Colorado argues that "some practical arts study is good for’ all students” 
while holding that training for specific Jobs or even families of occupations is Impractl- 
c al in the high school. J-/hy don't v;e capitalize u pon the I nterest of many schoolmen and 
many others in providing practical experiences and vjork opportunities for junior and sen- 
ior high school ^apils without claiming that these are vocational and v;orthy of federal 
aid? Sverywhore t'nerc is concern because young people are growing up without work experi- 
ence and the responsibilities that go with it, unav/are of the world of work, and unable to 
choose an occupation v;iscly. Agriculture could provide some of the best opportunities for 
work experience, valuable regardless of the occupation subsequently follovied, as thousands 
of our boys who havo been through vocational agriculture and have utilized well the oppor- 
tunities for supervised experience tell us. 

The State Board of Education in North Carolina last fall decided to use as it savi fit 
$1 million of state money for vocational education not required to match federal funds. 
Arkansas has funds vfnich do not have to be used under federal regulations. South Carolina 
is about to release :,.1.2 million of funds for vocational agriculture from the restrictions 
that must be observed in the federally aided program. All sorts of opportunities to serve 
groups not now served are opened by these actions, Vihlch I have advocated for at least 30 
years. 

Having differentiated b^wcen vocational and non-vocatlonal agriculture and indicated 
some of the possibilities of non-vocatlonal agriculture, let us turn to vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture. 

Vocational education is being rediscovered in the United States. Much that is going 
on now reminds me of the discussions prior to the passage of the Smlth-Hugh^s Act. State 
Superintendent Jilkerson of Virginia, asked to indicate the Important educational Issues 
in' his state, named vocational education first, without hesitation. Southern legislatures 
have, almost uniformly, been putting it first among their educational concerns. 

There are good reasons. Unemployment, including the unemployment of dropouts and re- 
cent graduates of the public schools, has us well worried. Relief loads are becoming un- 
bearable and increases in relief costs appear interminable. At the same time, we are short 
of skilled and technical labor, even of labor that will do conscientiously and well the 
simple jobs of our society. School people are stung by the characterization as "unemploy- 
able” of the products cf tjselr increasingly expensive schools. This is a good time to be 
on the vocational education bandwagon, but only if we mean to provide real vocational edu- 
cation, not pseudo-vocational education. It must be education that prepares effectively 
for entrance into productive work, or progress on the job, or retraining for productive 
work if it is to win plaudits. We have done a lot of that kind of education and we could 
do much more. 




We could get the public to recognize the critical Importance of agriculture and the 
unique advantage this country has because its agriculture has been made strong by research 
and education. We could get the public to understand that each agricultural worker needs 
far more extended and Intensive education in agriculture than was once nee.ded or is now 
provided and that he needs it throughout his active career. V/e could make significant 
contributions to the preparation of workers in many businesses, industries, services, and 
professions to whom we have contributed little. 

V/e could have extensive programs in both vocational and non-vocatlonal agriculture if 
we would ask, "V/hat could agricultural education do for the many kinds of children, youth, 
and adults who comprise our population?" and then do something effective with the answers 
we get , 
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\:ho arc the clicntclo oi‘ uijricultural education and what are their needs'? 

Thej' include Kiany ^^roups: male and iomalc, vjhite and nonwhite, country and city,^per 

sons oi all a:jcs, the normal anc the exceptional, the college-bound and the otners, one 
capable and the less capable, those enrolled in eleriicntary schools, junior ana senior l© 
schools, community collej^es and area schools, and other- adults. 

V/e arc making some prOj_,rcss in locatinis special croups and learning to serve them. 

In I'lorida, the vocational agriculture service has been providing a program^ in orna- 
mental horticulture for so.no of the younger inmates of a state prison, eleven ^^ve oeen 
-Tceleoscd from prison after taking the course. All had jobs awaiting them when they were 
released. All have held those jobs. 

Teachers of agriculture in Dr. Xrobs* class at the University of Illinois in the summer 
of 1962 developed seven different courses in agriculture to serve seven wiaely oij.iering 
types of students. 

A North Carolina teacher has developed an excellent course in agricultural science for 
college-boi'.nci high school seniors with two years of vocational agriculture as a prerequi- 
site. Another North Carolina teacher last year experienced his greatest satisiaction in 
teaching agriculture to eighth grade students, previously untaught. 

These are only samples. Many other examples will occur to you. 

V/e need to concentrate on the values boys in vocational agriculture have gained from 
their experience in it and ask: To what extent can these same values oe real..zea with other 

students? V.'hy should they be withheld from others than farm boys? I am sure that some of 
the following answers would bo forthcoming. 

They have been given guidance regarding opportunities in agriculture and how to take 
advantage of them. 

They have had invaluable work experience involving responsioility, management, and the 
use of business procedures. - • 

They have often acquired, or had confirmed, basic personality and^ character traits which 
are the first demands of employers and the first requisites for acceptance by otners. 

They have used a lot of their leisure well in agricultural pursuits. 

They have acquired a more practical understanding of science, especially biology, than 
they could get in their science courses. ■ ■ 

They have learned much about living and working with others. 

Their mental and physical health has been improved through wholesome, outdoor activities. 

They may have been kept from delinquency. 

They have earned money which could be used, and often was used, to give them their start 
in life. 

.Come of those values may seem intangible in comparison with the dollars in terms of 
which we have so commonly measured our results, but those who have not learned 
t'-^rms of the intangibles do not belong in educational work, bociety is deeply oisourbed 
about many of its ^outh and adults, and it is because they lack some of tnese intangibles 
that it has become disturbed. V/o could do much to conserve and redeem those about who..i 

society is concerned. 



Ill 



V/hat opportunri ties do wc have that we have not had? 



How could we use them? 



Ne have a steadily increasing number of multiple 
school district reorganisation. These make possible 



teacher departments resulting from 
expanded programs of young and adult 



l^iO 



ieriiior ociuctition, opocaaiiiauion oi’ i-caohorj, aria more lioniOj_,eneoua ijroupirij., or our atu- 
ocnts. ioaciurs In ihuocj do[)r.rt,uion'u:i arc beLoor able to leave their coniinuniticb lor addi- 

4.* aubjoct matter and in proleaaional I'ioldo becauao there ic a nuclouG oi‘ 

cnom that can be iolt to carry on at homo. 



./e have acccaa to an incroaGinj number of junior hiij;h Gchoolc, now devolopinj in rural 
aropG althou;;h once they v;orc confined to the cities. V/e also have access to an increa.sing 
nuniDcr oi elciiientury schools, which are now ports of unified school systems, not separate 
from the high schools. 



Adult education is being recognised increasingly as a legitimate part of public edu- 



ichool systems in which no 



cation, so that we do not so often have to go our v;ay alone in 

one else iias any interest in the education of adults. There is also slow but increasing 
recognition that the education for adults that the schools have provided has been entirely 
too superiicial to meet their needs. Programs having breadth and depth are, here and there, 
developing into v;hich a program such as the Minnesota program of farm management education 
can appropriately be fitted. 

There is everywhere emphasis upon counseling and the need for teachers of agriculture 
to share in counseling, which is regarded at long last as important. 

Our whole climate now favors research and development. An agency with an action pro- 
gram unsupported by research is increasingly suspect. Funds and personnel are becoming 
available for educational research and development in v;hich v;e could share. The Ford 
Foundation, until recently firmly committed ai^ainst spending money on prOyjects in vocational 
education, has set aside :|.l million for these projects. There is livelihood that national 
iUnds lor research in vocational education v.ill beconie available. V/e novj have the resources 
of the National Center for Advanced Study and Research in Agricultural Education.^ Our own 
people arc becoming convinced of the need for research and development. Everywhere I have 
been the supervisors of agricultural education have been talking about pilot projects. 



it 

?Iow that wc ore "hell-bent" to establish pilot projects, perhaps we should ask how 
these projects should be conducted. I-'iost of those I have heard described are not "pilot 
projecco in any rigorous sense and vjill not yield the outcomes to^be cicpected from real 
pilot^or developniental projects. Generally, they follow a pattern with which wc have long 
been familiar. A teacher or supervisor or teacher-trainer becomes enthusiastic about some 
new idea. lie trios it, gives it everything he has, and reports to his colleagues that it 
has been a big success. There hove been no controls. No one has watched it critically. 

No adequate, measurements or evaluations hove been applied. His co-workers, used to exces- 
sive claims on the part of their colleagues, discount the reported success and ignore the 
poss j.bi li tics i or their own situations. V/e have had in Illinois one teacher v^ho has de- 
veloped magnificent programs for adults and two-teachcr departments in two situations where 
mc.st of us would say one-teacher departments would have difficulty in surviving. Yet the 
carry-over from his practices to other schools has been negligible. 

I should like to suggest some of the procedures and precautions that I think should be 
observed if this present rash of interest in pilot projects is not to prove completely dis- 
appointing. 

The idea or practice tested should be big enough and important enough to catch the 
imaginations of persons outside our field as well as those in it. 

A state, committee is needed for each pilot project to be undertaken. The committee 
should include teachers, supervisors, teacher-trainers, and others from outside our field, 
such as research specialists, curriculum directors, administrators, teachers of non-agri-^ 
cultural subjects, counselors, psychologists, sociologists, and economists. The state com- 
mittee Should have an executive officer. The committee should only develop policies and 
approve general plans. The executive officer should be held responsible for getting the 
Job done and should be allowed much freedom of action. 

A comprehensive project plan should bo developed indicating the duration of the proj- 
ect, its purposes, arrangements for evaluation of outcomes, provision for control situ- 
ations, the organisation to be set up and the procedures to be followed, the personnel 



funds, and facilities available, the manner in which cooperating schools are to be chosen, 
the records to be kept and the reports to be made, and the manner in which findings and 
new practices developed are to be , disseminated . 
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My experience indicates that three years is a good length of time to designate in set- 
ting up a new project. It can be discontinued or revised and continued after three years, 

V/e must be careful that the purposes sought in a pilot project are valid educational 
purposes and that outcomes are measured primarily in terms of the growth and development of 
the students who are to become involved, not primarily in terms of increased enrollments or 
gains to the teachers or the state program. 

The cooperating schools should be a selected sample of the schools of the state. They 
should be a random sample in that they are distributed geographically and Include schools 
of various si 2 :es and kinds. But thoy shoul<3 be sehools in v/hieh the idea or practice to be 
tested will have a fair chance because the boards of education, administrators, teachers, 
and others welcome the opportunity to try it and will provide the conditions necessary if 
it is to have a chance to succeed. The number of schools chosen must be vjithin the number 
the project's executive officer can supervise well, but there must be enough schools so 
that the implications for schools generally will be fairly clear, I v;ould suggest a mini- 
mum of six schools. 

The coordinator of the project should be given time and funds for travel, clerical 
services, supplies, and other purposes. 

The project should be unoerstood and approved by each local board of education and 
board members should be kept advised of its progress. 

There should be a local consulting committee in each school, made up of lay and pro- 
fessional people, that v;ould meet regularly and keep in close touch with the project. 

There should be at least an annual meeting of the state committee for the project with 
the administrators, teachers of agriculture, and consulting committees of each cooperating 
school , 

Careful records, predetermined, should be kept that can be used in evaluating the 
project and also in reporting to others exactly what was done. 

There must, of course, be continuous evaluation and revision of the projej3t by those 

who are conducting it. At least annually persons outside the project should be called to 
each school to help in evaluating what is going on there. Since these evaluations could be 
a principal means of spreading knowledge about the project, use should be made of adminis- 
trators, teachers of agriculture, board members and others from the part of a state in 
which the project is being conducted. 

In addition, there may well be annual open houses in the cooperating schools to which 
anyone interested in the project may be invited including the local people, persons from 
the area but outside the school district, state personnel, and persons from other states. 

It should be expected that publications will grow out of each project. Some of these 
may be annual reports or special reports on particular phases. Certainly there should be 
a final report, issues in two forms: one complete and the other brief and popular in ap- 

proach. 

It takes money to do this sort of thing well. There should be an adequate budget cov^ 
ering the salary and travel of the coordinator, the travel of members of the state commit- 
tee and the outside evaluators, the costs of reports and other publications, clerical serv- 
ices and supplies. There could hardly be a better investment than in a well conducted 
pilot project, V/e have spent, and are spending, millions in financing idea and practices 
that have never been tested as those included in these projects would be tested. The num- 
ber of new ideas and practices which we should be testing is legion; our only problem is to 
select among them. Conducting pilot projects is not a minor operation; it could well be 
the principal use of our federal and state funds, although I have no illusions that it will 
be. 



Rut pilot projects are not enough. They are good because they may involve all kinds 
of practitioners of agricultural education and the people with whom they work most directly; 
because they may yield returns in a short time; and because they keep us from getting in 
ruts and continuing outv;orn practices, V/e need also independent, creative research workers 
with ideas, funds, assistants, and time. It is surprising what one can do with ^250,000 
for a research project, as I have discovered this year. 
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i/o cnnnot luolato oitraolvor; .in cofuiitct.i.nj^ our roucarch. He need to know vjhat others 
arc doinjj and hav*.- done and to team ivitii wor a;r a Trom other I’ioldo in conductin;i, research. 



V/c muot avo‘ i preoccupation vnlth statistical methods, usinij them vjhcn appropriate in 
deolini; with our major problei.io, not lettin'j, statistics determine the nature of the re- 
search we undertake or covering;, up crude anti inexact data witii elaborate statistical compu- 
tations. 



Contrary to some of my former colleai;,uos in the Central Region, we can and we must 
research ''vjhat ou._;ht to bo oone". He must not reject the study of values; "to do so is to 
-by-pa-ss— bhe -mos-t— s-i-f^n-ificant problems we s!ace- 

The principal function of a university department of a. '_jri cultural education should be 
research and development. It is also its most unique function. I have seen case after 
case this year whore the universities are failin/^ to perform this function and no one else 
is performing it either. 

Research and development must be hitched tof^ether, as they are in business, industry, 
and Government. V/hen we do, we involve teachers and supervisors, as well as teacher- 
trainers, for development is done in the field, where the teachers and supervisors are. 

V/o need some massive, highly significant, basic studies into each of which blt'0,000 
or more might be poured. But we need also the small studios required to guide day-by-day 
and year-by-yoar decisions. 

\Jq should draw upon the private funds others are using in groat quantities for re- 
search and development, but we should also get the idea established that a percentage of 
the, funds used in any program of public education should be allocated to research and 
development . 



l/e should use the National 
students, who are the ones most 
if v;o can find time for them to 
they can be brought together to 



Center for all it Is worth, particularly for pOst-doctoral 
likely to provide leadership in research and development 
develop their ideas and can provide an atmcophere in which 
react to and be stimulated by each other's ideas. 



VI 



’7e should now be ready to admit that we do not know how to do most of the things we 
should bo doing. Wo need groat humility in tiie face of our problems, but a humility that 
is not abject' or despairing. 



We need to 
ing conditions. 

We need to 



know how to retrain adult farmers and other agricultural workers for chang- 
learn how to prepare for the technical occupations related to agriculture. 



V'c need to know how to find out hovj to meet the needs of junior and senior high 
school students we have never included in our clientele. 

We need to develop means of working with teachers in the elementary schools in intro- 
ducing agriculture appropriately into their subjects and activities. 



v/e need to learn how to counsel about agricultural opportunities and hovi to work with 
school counselors. 



We must soon learn to work v;ith the largely urban public and its official representa- 
tives in school boards and legislative bodies to clarify their images of agriculture and 
ag,r I cultural education . 



Wo must learn to work with our colleagues in vocational-technical education as we 
have never worked with them before. Last fall, I visited the Industrial Education Center 
at Asheville, North Carolina, where a teacher of vocational agriculture had become the co,- 
ordinator of agricultural technology. All ho wanted to talk about was the work being done 
by his colleagues in industrial odx'.cation. They had opened a new world to him and he 
thought it was wonderful. Maybe you would, too. 
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How can wo p;ot the decisionc about ’ agricultural education made that are needed? Obvi- 
ously, we can't make them by ourselves. V/e must have authorization to do what we could do 
and funds and personnel to do it. 

The public is ultimately responsible for decisions about public education. There are 
many and devious ways in which the decisions are made on behalf of the public. Generally, 
over the country, the means of making these decisions are bad. I have been establishing 
contacts with the few people who are studying the decision-making process Irorn I'lorida o 
Oregon. There are significant studies under way and there is hope-t-hat— dee-tsl-on-mak-i-ng- 
machinory and processes are going to be improved. 

The fundamental vjeaknoss is the public's unwillingness to face, or to lace in time, 
the decisions that ought to be made. -V/e postpone and postpone until something must be done* 
Nothing better illustrates this than our procrastination in dealing with race relations. 

~ Generally, in -the* South and to a great extent over the nation, control of education 
has been delegated to a few unrepresentative people. Themselves representatives oi a mi- 
nority, they too frequently ignore other minorities. 

We have far too many boards of education that do not know what bpards are for and too 
many administrators and teachers who do not want boards to perform their proper functions 
but to leave these functions to them. 

• In too many cases teachers as well as most citizens are excluded ..from participation in 
the development of school policy. 

What can we do to get better decisions about agricultural education? 

First of all, we can clarify in our own minds what we want to do. After th^fn 10 

years of discussion we seem to be reaching consensus about many things that we tnink should 

be done. 



for others. V/e don't have 
sory groups set up properly, 
to help boards develop poli- 
the South about advisory corn- 
one that is properly con- 
named by the personnel in 
frequently assume functions 



agricultural education through 



V/e should clean our ov)n house and set a desirable example 
to drift with the tide. V/e could get our local and state advi 
relating them to the governing boards and using them primarily 
cies for agricultural education. There is vast enthusiasrn in 
mittees and they are used almost universally. I haven't found 
ceived or organized from my point of view. They are typically 
vocational education; they have ho contacts with boards; they 
that belong to boards. 

V/e should suppress our desires to control tne program of 
the administration of it. 

V/e should inform the public, and particularly its representatives in legislatures and 
boards of education, regarding the status of apjricultural education and proposals for its 
improvement. 

V/e should work with others in vocational and general education to get sound policies 
which apply to all with a minimum of special policy which applies to ourselves. 

We should invite reRular and systematic evaluation of our work. A Georgia example will 
illustrate. The state has long had two state vocational schools. About ten years ago there 
was sSlous discussion of abandoning them. The State Board of Education set up an evaluat- 
ing group with the expectation that It would recommend discontinuance oi the schools. The 
SLp lliiluded one school administrator from each congressional district, instead of recom- 
mending discontinuance, the group recommended revitalizing them and giving them more money. 
?re Sfte Lard and the legislatLe accepted the recommendations and a new day began lor 
these schools. Evaluations have been conducted annually since and a similar arrangement lor 
evaluations is to be provided for the 2? area vocational schools the state is now cotablioh- 
inr Two and a half days are spent at each school by the evaluating reporto are 

made to the State Board of Education, which have usually been accepted as bases for action. 

V/e should free large quantities of state funds to be used in developing non-vocational 
agriculturras onf of the Lactioal arts, in educating for non-farm agricultural occupations 
and in other programs not reimburs§^jte--fr^ federal iunds. 



V/e should give thought to the organization of our state staffs. V/e gave much time to 
this in North Carolina iLt fall and I will indicate some of the things done and thought 



I Vi 



ooout. The firct .;top vir^c to dGvc3,op the joint staiT ol‘ supervisors and 
as a cohosivG, working; body. I had shared in the initiation of a Joint 
and had cone throu^ji 2^1 years oi‘ monthly joint staff ineetin^is. Those I 
ponsable and I attended tiiom rolifjiously . But v;e never accomplished in 
Carolina can accomplish \jith its orcanisation . During the fall of 1962 
staff meetings, each for three to five days. I am of the opinion that, 
getting a Joint staff under v/ay and probably for a long time thereafter". 



than one day 
needed to be 



are necessary. V/e didn't 
v.’orking together until v;e 



teacher- trainers 
staff in Illinois 
held to be indis- 
Illinoic what IJorth 
we had three joint 
particularly in 
meetings longer 



know how much we had to do or 
had these protracted sessions, 



in how many ways we 



...... _ also ur.di rtook to distinguish between the a,dm.i-iii-SJtiLcLtiV-e— a.nd_the_c,oniiul-taljji^-^ 

cions of the state supervisors. Most of the staff preferred their consultative duties but 
recognised that, particularly in a state as centrally controlled as North Carolina, boards, 
administrators, and teacl.jrc regarded them primarily as inspectors and supervisors. We do 
not know vfnether a separation of these functions v;ill work and we know that they cannot 
separated completely, but when I left the Department in December it v;as proposed to try 
arrangement whereby a very few would handle administrative and regulatory functions and 
most of the staff v.'ould serve as counselors. If such an arrangement can be achieved, these 
consultants should play a vital role in getting boards, administrators, and teachers to 
maice for themselves the decisions that should be made locally and should not be dictated 
by state policy. 



be 

an 



VIII 

In spite of all I have said, we have never had an opportunity, as good as the one we 
have now. 

Vocational education is on the public mind. Reaction has set in against purely aca- 
demic education and concern with only the college-bound. 

Vie have more funds and facilities for public education than ever before. In the last 
ten years expenditures for the public schools have approximately doubled. The Research 
Division of the National Education Association estimates that to provide g" od schools in 
1970 VJG shall have to more than double our current expenditures. Vie could share in these 
increasing funds if v;e can demonstrate that we belong in public education and are making 
an indispensable contribution to it. If v;e do not hang vjith the others engaged in public 
education, we are likely to hang separately. It is hardly appropriate to belittle the 
work of our colleagues in public education v;hose work has sufficiently won public confi- 
dence to gain those enormous increases in expenditures. 

lie are developing, all over the country, institutions for education beyond the high 
school through v^hich we could accomplish many of our unattained objectives. 

Agriculture v;as never more Important to the nation than it is now with its mounting 
population. It is one of our greatest national assets. 

V/o are backed by a huge research organization, which spends about $250 million a 
year. Vie must recognize our dependence upon it and use it to the full. 

Millions, of Americans have profited from our work and believe in us. Vie have devel- 
oped a strong personnel, more than .10,000 strong. There is a vast and growing clientele 
for our services. 



If v/e do not take advantage of this situation, we are stupid and deserve what we 
shall get. 



The satuation we face is not a simple one. Unfortunately, we like simple situations. 
Much of our trouble is caused by over-simplification. Vie have reduced a potentially broad 
program to a splinter we can handle conveniently. Vie must examine every facet lest we 
overlook the critically Important one, like the hired man left to look after the farm. 

The cows got out and he couldn't understand why; he had closed every gate but one. 



\7e shall have to learn to do things we have never done or have never done well. 




vie must prepare teachers, teacher-trainers, and supervisors for the situation ahead, 
largely unknown, not for the past. Vie have often been like i'Tance--well prepared for war, 
the last v;ar, that is. Recently I reviewed a questionnaire proposed for use by a doctoral 
student to inquire about student teaching. It might have been used 30 years ago, but it 
would yield little that would help to guide us in the next 30 years. 
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I think we are finally on the move. V/e have become acutely aware of our problems. 
This is the beginning of their solution. The American public is patient with those vjho 
acknowledge their difficulties and are trying intelligently to resolve them. V/e shall 
win friends and influence people by this approach, but not by defense of the status quo. 
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S'l'AT!:1 i/rAI-'l'’ Rl-ypOWoIBlLITIMS 
i-’OR Till': PROMOTION Oi-' VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



by 

John A. Beaumont 

Director, Dialrlbulivo liducatlon Branxph 
IJ. 0. orTico of Education 



It is indeed a privilege to participate in this, the first national seminar on acri- 
"cuTtural education to be held at the National Cen'cer for Advanced Study and Research in 
Ar,ricultural Education. The leadership of ti,e vocational aj;,riculture educators in ostab- 
lishinjj this Center is to bo commended. It is to be hoped that you v;ill share with other 
fields of vocational education your experiences in the development of this national center. 
Certainly there are implications in this national center for vocational education if the 
projections of the Panel of Consultants for Vocational Education are to become a reality. 



Meaninp; of Promotion 



The Director of this Seminar has assigned me the topic, "State Staff Responsibilities 
for the Promotion of Vocational Education." The word promotion in vocational education has 
historical significance with a wide range of implied meanings. The full title of the Srnith- 
Hughes Act is built around this word promotion. You all recall the statement, "An act to 
provide for the promotion of vocational education; tc provide for cooperation with the 
States in the promotion of such education...." 

The actions of the Office of Education in relation to vocational education and actions 
of the States have, in large measure, reflected the interpretation of the word promotion. 
These actions represent a threefold meaning of the word promotion--initiation, acceptance, 
and development. 

By initiation is meant the conceiving of the program and its presentation to the groups 
and Individuals in our society who are concerned with vocational education. By acceptance 
is meant the development of a willingness on the part of\ these same people to put into ef- 
fect and to participate in the program of vocational education. DeveDopment refers to all 
of the activities of program operation and the constant reevaluation uf program operation 
in order that the vocational education program may more effectively serve the nation. So 
I would like to submit to you that the word "promotion" in vocational education has this 
threefold meaning of initiation, acceptance, and development. 

ihjndamental Activities of Effective Promotion 



I would like to introduce a series of activities which comprise an effective program 
of promotion. In the discussion period which I understand is to follow, I hope that we can 
make more direct application of these activities to 'vocational agriculture. 

1. Review and Evaluation. The fir.st step in any program of promotion comprises a re- 
view and cvaTuaTion ofTTl of^ those activities which are pertinent to a particular program. 
In undertaking a review and evaluation^ all reference to any proposed program should be 
strictly avoided. The structure of the review and evaluation should be based primarily on 
the question, "V/hat is needed by the people the program is intended to serve, and v*jhat will 
those individuals accept in the nature of a program?" A summarization of this review and 
evaluation becomes the position on which all further action is based. 

2. Creating the Program. In this stop the decision is made as to the nature of the 
particular program. HereirTT-ies the real substance which reflects the ability of those 
creating the program to develop from the review and evaluation a program that meets the 
needs of the people involved. At this stop, there is a great need for creativity, flexi- 
bility, and courage. Creativity to make the old, new; flexibility to recognize the need 
for change; and courage to stand for what is finally created. 

3. Packaging the Program. It must be recognized that many excellent programs are re- 
jected Because they are not presented in an acceptable form. Packaging the program is not 
intended to reflect deception, rather it is intended to reflect the answers that are found 
to the question posed in Review and Evaluation, "V/hat will people accept?" It is at the 
point of framing the program in an acceptable fashion that there i.s given due recognition 
to the many and varied backgrounds and beliefs of both those who will implembnt the pi’o- 
gram and those who will be involved as students and learners. 



Communlcatln;’; About the Program . The most essential element in promotion is ef- 
fective communica tions . Cbmmunicb t ions must bo planned, organized, and directed. The 
focus of this planning, organizing, and directing is the audience to be reached. 

Planning implies the kind of communications that are to be used. Organizing reflects 
the ways in which these proposed communications will be presented to various audiences. 
Directing is the determination of who will be involved in presentations of these communi- 
cations.. 



5. Initiating the Program . The program becomes a reality when it is functionally 
operative. In order to become functionally operative, the program must be implemented in 
such a manner that it is acceptable to the situation in which it will function. It is 
particularly in the sense of adapting the program to varying situations that counsel, 
guidance, and effort are needed to insure the functioning of the basic proposal in rela- 
tion to the varying influences in which the program is initially developed. 

Cultivating the Program . Unforeseeable problems develop in every program. These 
problems must be met with acceptable changes which enable the program to achieve its ex- 
pected growth and development. There must bo an awareness of these problems and a willing- 
ness to make essential adaptations and changes. 

?. Review, Evaluation, and Redirection . The final activities consist of review, 
evaluation, and redirection. Review must be constant and the basis of continuous evalu- 
ation. Both review and evaluation lose their meaning unless there is a resultant redirec- 
tion which reflects a self-renevjing spirit of creativity. 

Briefly I have attempted to present to you a list of seven activities--review and 
evaluation, creating the program, packaging the program, communicating about the program, 
initiating the program, cultivating the program, and review, c'^aluation, and redirection-- 
which activities can form the basis of State staff responsibilities for the promotion of 
vocational education. Certainly these activities will vary in relation to conditions 
within a .State, to the personnel who are charged with the responsibilities of promotion, 
and in relation to the individuals with whom promotional activities will be undertaken. 
Ptindomentally , however, these activities can form the basis on which the Sta'.e staff 
jundertakes its responsibilities for the promotion of vocational education. In siimmary, 

I would like to briefly touch on two points which I believe are fundamental in the promo- 
tion of the recommendations of the Panel of Consultants for Vocational Education. These 
tvjo points are: 

1. Creativity 

2. Spirit of cooperation 

In an article entitled, "You Can Tell a Creative Company by the People It Keeps," John 
V/. Gardner, President, Carnegie Foundation, says, "In young organizations there is great 
emphasis on the goal to be achieved and little concern for how it is achieved. The whole 
concern is to. get the job done. But goals are achieved by some means, and sooner or later, 
even the most impulsive man of action will discover that some means are better than others. 
This interest in how to do it is the root impulse in all great craftsmanship, all excellent 
performance; without it we would never know the peaks of human achievement. But little by 
little, the preoccupation with method gains a subtle dpminance over the whole process of 
goal-seeking. Little by little, how it is done becomes more important than whether it is 
done. The man who wins acclaim is not the one who is highly motivated or has a new idea 
but the one who has an ingrained knowledge of the rules and accepted practices. Whether 
h^ accomplishes anything is less important than whether he conducts himself in an 'appro- 
priate' manner. Thus, means triumph over ends, and men become the prisoners of their 
procedures . " 

The Panel of Consultants for Vocational Education has recaptured for us the goals of 
vocational education. The question remains as to whether we will have the courage to criti- 
cally review our operations in light of these well-defined goals sot forth by the Panel. 

In brief, will we be creativ.e or will we remain the prisoners of our procedures? 

Creativity will demand a spirit of cooperation. The comfortable framework established 
for vocational education in the early part of the 20th century does nob reflect the occupa- 
tional patterns of the latter half of this century. The framers of our original fields of 
vocational education could no more have conceived the mixing of occupations that has taken 







place than could hove the merchant oi’ that time conceived oi' the supermarket or the modern 



drugstore. 



^ It is most Tortunate, hov;over, that In the Tramework of the various fields of voca- 
tional education exists, for the most part, technical substance and knov/-hov^ vjhlch can ,be 
found in practically all of the occupational mix v/ith which v/e are faced. In a spirit of 
cooperation the various fields of vocational education can effectively use the substance 
of each field for the best Interest of the nation. 



In closing, I v;juld like to admonish you to promote vocational education in the 
future with creativity and a spirit of cooperation. 









INNOVATIONS IN ADMINISTERING AND x^INANCING 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
by 

A. G. Bullard 

Stake Supervisor, Agricultural Education 
North Carolina 



Introduction 



iiic'^tempo of the present era is change. Ue have always had changes, but this era^ in 
which you and I are living is unique because of the pace of these changes. It has been 
said, and appropriately so, that "we must run just to stand still." 



Durin^j the decade of the 50 's we experienced tremendous changes in agriculture and in 
education, xn agriculture, it has been mechanization and automation, new pesticides^ and 
herbicides, belter fertilizers, nev; crop varieties, improved livestock, _ better feeds", and 
improved management. Yes, agricultural science and technology has revolutipnized agricul- 
ture in otiC decade. Moreover, these changes have had a tremendous impact upon vocational 
agriculture education. V/e have changed some, but have we changed -fast enough? 

In education, it has been reorganization of school districts (consolidation of small 
high schools), reorganization and expansion, of high school course offerings, increase in 
multiple teacher vo-ag departments, and increase in expenditures for public education. The 
space age has stimulated a re-emphasis of science, mathematics and foreign languages in the 
high school curriculum. Moreover, the public has directed the spotlight upon education, 
including vocational education in agriculture. Perhaps vocational education will be the 
area of education emphasized in the middle and late 60's. 

These changes should challenge each of us to rxe-examlne our state programs of voca- 
tional agrlcultu^r’c . v/hllc I do not believe in change just for change's sake, I do believe 
in change v;hen it will result in better quality education for our youth and adults. If v;e 
take the time and effort to analyze the changes in occupations during the past decade and 
forecasts for the next ten years, we find many implications for improving our programs of 
supervision, for reorganizing our state staffs and modifying some of our reimbursement 
policies. 

Our times are reflected in the theme of this Seminar, "Keeping up with change is the 
!cey to survival; creating change is the key to leadership.^" This is a most intriguing 
theme to me. The topic assigned- to me by our program committee, "Innovations in Adminis- 
tering and Financing Agricultural Education," has challenged me to do more study and more 
thinking than I would have done without a special assignment. During the hour I hope to 
share with you some concepts and ideas which appear appropriate for our consideration, re- 
action, and discussion. 



Administering Agricultural Education Programs 

Moat of my presentation concerning the administration of agricultural education pro- 
grams is about patterns 'for organizing state supervisory staffs. However, a brief review 
of the major factors which have influenced staff organization and the administration of 
state programs might be. of help in looking at aome nevj patterns later in our discussion. 

Patterns of staff organizations vary somev;hat among the states. Yet, the concept of 
area supervlodrs is the doWlnaht characteristic oT most patterns with which I am familiar. 
Some of the main reasons for each state staff being organized as it is now are these: 

-- The Influence of the pattern of organization at the national level . 

The theory of "counterpart" units or positions seems to have guided the organization of 
state staffs. 

— The state's philosophy of public administration . 

Because of different philosophies, we do have variations and Innovations in patterns at 
the state level. 
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-- The extent national and alate pollclca alloy; state staffs to Influence local policies 
and programs . 

Ko,v; extensive or Intensive are the services to be provided by the state staiTY (In- 
service education, curriculum development, consultant services, supervision, and the 
nice. ) 

-- The extent some parts of the program ar** emphasised . 

Adult education. Future Farmers of America, curriculum development, and so on. 

-- The financial support of an adequate program of administration and supervision. 



Some state legislatures are more generous than others. 

— The Impact of special programs . 

During the World War II years state staffs v;ere modified to meet special needs. Follow- 
ing the war we made special provisions for the Institutional On-farm Training Program 
for Veterans. 

Graves^ In his book, "Public Administration In a Democratic Society," lists the follow- 
ing principles as .guides in organization: | 

1. "^here should be a single responsible executive head. If commissions or boards are used 
at all, they should be limited to purely advisory functions. This Is the principle of 
unity of command. 

2. "The number of operating units under the executive should not exceed reasonable limits, 
from the point of vlev; of span of control. 

3. "The principle of homogeneity requires that in the assignment of duties to units and to 
individual employees, an effort be maae to group similar duties together and to avoid 
the assignment of dissimilar or unrelated duties to the same employee or groups of em- 
ployees. 

"The stqff facilities provided for the executlv.e should be adequate to permit proper co- 
ordination, Integration, supervision, and control. 

5. "Adequate authority should be delegated from the top to the successive levels of super- 
vision to enable each to perform in a satisfactory manner the tasks assigned to It. ' 

An examination of the organization patterns at the' national and state levels Indicates 
that these principles, generally, are applied. They are sound If applied Intelligently. 



V/lth this brief background of principles, let us look at some patterns of organization 
— past, present, and future. 

The Traditional Pattern (See Figure 1) - In this pattern each -of_th,e. six staff members 
is assigned a gebgr a ph leal area In which he Is responsible for the promotion, coordination, 
and Improvement of all phases of vocational agriculture. He Is the key liaison agent be- 
tween the local ..school and the state office, an Important link In a two-way channel of com- 
munication. 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 



This pattern has both advantages and disadvantages; 



Advantages 

Division of responsibilities Is simple. 

Coordination of work Is simple. 

Definite lines of communication are 
established . 



Disadvantages 

(1) Individual must spread himself 

(2) Individual -must be versatile. 

(3) Individual may have difficulty 
up-to-date. 



widely. 



keeping 



^Graves, V/. Brooke, Public Administration In a Democratic Society , D. C, Heath and Co., 
Boston, 1950 , page ^192. 
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(^ ) Favorable' opportunity exists for develop- (^) Contacts with persons outside of as- 

ing good rapport with administrators and signed area are quite limited, 

teachers. 

(5) Pattern has been tried and ^sted. 

(6) Close acquaintance with agriculture of - - 

the area is easy. •• ' * 

Some of the disadvantages of the Traditional Pattern might be minimized by the organi- 
zation of a "state Planning or Direction Finding Committee", and by keeping the area super- 
visors in touch with one another and with the outside world. 

The Specialist Pattern (See Figure 2) - In this pattern each of the six staff members 

is a special consultant, providing a special service anywhere in the state. Some examples 

are: S;j^ecutive secretary of Future Farmers of America; young and adult farmer consultant; 

farm mechanics education consultant; curriculum material consultant; and research-records 
consultant . 

. ..This pattern might be of interest to states where local superintendents and principals 
accept, responsibility for local supervision, where- FFA activities are local, and where 
responsibility for in-service training has been assigned to teacher educators, thereby re- 
ducing to a minimum the need for coordination on a larger, area basis. 



This pattern has some advantages and some disadvantages. 



Advantages 

(l) Staff can specialize. 



(2) Selection of staff of specialists is 
easier than selection of staff members 
with diversified ability, 

(3) Keeping up to date in a specialty is 
easier for staff members. 



Disadvantages 

(1) Difficult to maintain proper balance 
among phases of the program. 

(2) Less opportunity to develop good 
rapport and maintain effective com- 
munication. 

(3) Having "too many people to deal with"- 
may confuse administrators and 
teachers. 

(^) Danger of state supervisor becoming 
a dispatcher of personnel rather than 
agricultural education leader. 

(5) Total program is, more difficult to 
coordinate. 



The Specialist - Supervisor Pattern (See Figure 3) - This pattern uses a combination 
of area supervisors and special consultants. A staff of ten might be organized with six 
area supervisors and a supporting staff of four, special consultants. This pattern is worthy 
of consideration where a need for coordination exists on an area basis with minimum need for 
local supervision. It also provides special resource persons within th e vo-ag staff tojielp 
area supervisors when and where the he^d exists. This pattern may be considered a "Hybrid" 
of the two preceding patterns. 



This combination pattern has these advantages and disadvantages. 



Advantages 

(1) Advantages of the ar.ea supervisor 
pattern are retained, especially those 

. concerned with coordination, communica- 
tion, and rapport. 

(2) A supporting staff of specialists gives 
area supervisor more means of accomplish 
ment. 



Disadvantages 

(1) Limited opportunity for area supervi- 
sors to specialize. 



(2) Division of responsibility might result 
in "passing the .buck" to the specialist 
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(3) Coordination oi* ntaff woric la fairly 
simnlo . 

^ (^0 Opportunity ia provided for more effec- 

tive in-service training. 



(3) Lack of acquaintance of specialist 
vrlth the local areas. 



The I'linctions of a State Staff 



The following list of functions of a state staff are based upon; (1) those stated or 
implied in the State Plan, and (2) those identified by state supervisors.^ These functions 
ore classified according to "administrative" functions and "field service" functions. 



i 
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Administrative Functions 

1. To prepare budget proposals for agri- 
cultural education. 

2. To evaluate, process, and approve an- 
nual applications for state aid. 

3. To process, audit, and approve quarterly 
requisitions for reimbursement to local 
administrative units. 

. To maintain a system of records and 
reports; 

a. State stal’f 
i - weekly itineraries 

- monthly reports 
■- travel expenses 

- absence records 

- other records 



b. School reports 

- preliminary and final reports of 
supervised practice of students - 
high school, adults 

- local plans for agricultural 
education 

5. To prepare appropriate reports for the 
.State Director of Vocational Education, 
the State Board of Education, and the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

6. To maintain a liaison through adminis- 
trative channels with other sections 
and auxiliary units of the Division of 
Vocational Education, The Department of 
Public instruction, and the Controllers 
office. 

7. To maintain a system of records and ac- 
counts pertaining to youth organization 
funds. 

8. To maintain a liaison with the National 
Association of Future Farmers of America 
concerning such matters as; 

- Dues 

- American Farmer Degrees 

- Records and reports 



Field Service Functions 

1. To provide consultant services to local 
school officials, teachers, and lay 
people, such as; 

- Studying agricultural education needs. 

- Determining clientele to be served. 

- Determining appropriate course offer- 
ings. 

- Scheduling classes and other staff 
assignments . 

- Determining staff, building facilities, 
teaching equipment, and other teaching 
aids needed to implement programs. 

- Providing leadership for periodic pro- 
fessional conferences of groups of 
teachers . 

- Organizing advisory committees. 

2. To provide a channel of communication from 
local schools to state office and, from, 
state office to local schools. 

3. To coordinate local* program evaluations 
and reviews. 

To provide consultant services to local 
school officials and teachers concerning 
youth organizations (FFA and NFA), such 
as ; 

- Organizing a local chapter. 

- Leadership training. 

- Integrating activities v;ith the instruc- 
tional program. 

- Assigning staff responsibility. 

- Interpreting awards program. 

- Planning and conducting state conven- 
tions of youth organizations. 

- National FFA Convention. 

5. To maintain.a liaison with Agricultural 
Technology Education personnel at the 
state and area level. 

6. To cooperate with agricultural organiza- 
tions and agencies in promoting the social 
and economic development of the state. 
(Some examples); 

- Rural Area Development 

- Community Development 

- State Fair 



^National V/orkshop of Head State Supervisors, U. S. Office of Education, 1938. 
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9. To maintain facilities at three youth 
camps . 

10. To staff and o{^eratc three youth camps 
durin (5 summer months. 

t’ ^ 

11 j Other, "business" functions. 



lf)l 

7. To maintain a liaison v;ith teacher edu- 
' • cators concernin/j: ® 

- Recruitment of prospective teachers. 

- Pre-service education. 

- In-service education. 

- Teacher placement. 

- Student teaching. 

- Research .- 



The Administra tive - field Service Pattern (See Figure 4) - This pattern of staff 
organi:.atlon provides for coordination of staff planning through an informal structure of 
committees involving teacher educators and supervisors. It also separates somewhat the 
administrative and field service functions of a state supervisory staff. 



Some advantages and disadvantages are: 
Advantages 

(1) Provides for some staff specialization 
in planning. 



(2) Provides for involving teacher educa- 
tors in planning. 

(3) Area consultants are relieved of some 
' administrative duties. 

(^) Area consultants may concentrate their 
efforts on improving local program 
plans and instructions. 



Disadvantages 

(1) Separation of administrative and field 
service function^ can prevent effective 
program reviews. ' 

(2) Doe.3 not provide for a high degree of 
specialization . 



These four patterns have been presented to stimulate our minds ant^ to cause us to re- 
appraise our present organization of state staffs. No attempt has been made to identify the 
successful pattei’n. Also, no attempt has been made to point out all the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each pattern. You, no doubt, see other advantages and disadvantages. Now let 
us consider a pattern which may be on the horizon. 



A Pattern for the Pfiture (See Figure b) - The seminar title, "A Design for th.e Future," 
suggests that we look ahead and give consideration to nevj patterns of staff organization. 

I believe we will discover in the Report ef the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Educa - 
t^ion- some implications for rather drastic reorganize tion of nat Iona 1 , suate, and local 
sCHTfs in vocational education. Voca.tional agriculture will surely be affected in the gen- 
eral overhaul of federal aid to vocational education projected by the President's panel. 



May I quote a brief section of Chapter 11 of the Report concerning recommendations for 
improvement?” "It is recommended that the statutory and fiscal categories of vocational 
education conform to the groups of people who are to be trained and to the services assist- 
ing their training: 

1 . " Youth in high school who are preparing to enter the labor market or to become 
homemakers. -- Pre-employment training is normally given as a part of the regu- 
lar high school program. Under the present pattern, the student spends at least 
half his school time in academic or cultural courses and in technical courses 
related to the occupational training, thus obtaining better basic education and 
preparation for citizenship. 

2. "Youth with special needs The needs of students with academic, soclo- 
econotnic, or other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in the regular 
vocational education program are so varied that this group is separated in order 
that the training may be more appropriate to their ability, interests, and prior 
learning, and in order to_ avoid diluting the training given to students in regu- 
lar vocational .education programs. This training usually would be given as part 



3Education for a Changing’ World of Work, Report of the Panel of Consultants on Voca- 
tional Education, U. g. Department of Health, Education, and V/clfare, Office of Education, 
V/ashington, D. C., I 963 . 
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of the high school program. 1 

3 . " Youth and adults v)ho have completed or left high school and are spending full 
time in preparing to enter the labor market . --Some of these students have com- 
pleted the normal academic high school program. Some have completed a high school 
vocational curriculum and desire more advanced or different vocational training. 
Others have not completed the high school curriculum, but can demonstrate their 
ability to benefit by training In a post-high school programji Some of the train- 
ing programs are similar to those given In the high school; others are quite sophls 
tlcated, requiring extensive knowledge of science and mathematics. 

, " Youth and adults who are unemployed or at work, v/ho need training or retraining 
to achieve' employment stability. -- These young people and adults are returnlngto 
school to receive training to upgrade and update their skills, to learn new skills, 
or to supplement other training activities. This type of program may expand ex- 
tensively to provide retraining for another occupation as a result of unemployment 
or In anticipation of displacement. 

5. "Services required to assure quality In all vocat ional and technical education 

programs. -- The preparation of teachers, the preparation of ins true tlonai_ mater 1 - 
als, research studies, occupational Information, and vocational guidance all are 
necessary parts of effective vocational Instruction, If the programs of Instruc- 
tion described are to achieve their objectives, these services to instruction are 
of vital concern." 



If I see correctly the Implications In this statement and the discussion In Chapter 11 
of the Report, wo may expect rather* significant changes In the administration of vocational 
education programs in the years ahead. Consistent v;lth the theme of this Seminar, Keeping 
up with change Is the key to survival; creating change Is 'the key to leadership, ^ perhaps 
it would bo well for us to consider one pattern of organization quite different from those 
usually found In the states today. 



Traditionally, organization patterns have been influenced greatly by the occupational 
categories Identified in the Smith-Hughes and George-Darden Acts and certain supplemental 
„ acts of the Congress of the United States. However, If I understand correctly the Panel's 
(^recommendations, the "fences" surrounding these categories should be removed and a new ap- 
proach to administering and financing vocational education be implemented, i’lgure 5 (a 
pattern for the future) depicts my concept of the pattern of staff organization for voca- 
tional education at the state level Implied In- the Panel's report. 



The followlnpj basic changes are depicted in this nev;., pattern of organization; 



— The present line staff positions - agriculture, home economics, trade and industrial, 
distributive education, and vocational guidance - vjould be subordinated and two sections 
established above them. One section would be concerned with high school vocational pro- 
grams, the other section with post high school programs . 



T’ne high school section would be concerned with the development, promotion, Implementa- 
tion, and evaluation of appropriate pre-vocatlonal and vocational preparatory courses 
In comprehensive high schools. 



The post high school section vjould be concerned with the development, promotion. Imple- 
mentation, and evaluation of appropriate specialized pre-employment training, with re- 
training the employed and unemployed youth and adulFs, and with up-dating and up-grading 
training for employed adults. Such training would be provided In community colleges, 
vocational-technical area schools, and extension units of these Institutions operated 
In cooperation with local high schools. 

-- Professional staff In the post high school section would be specialists corresponding 
with old and new occupational categories. 



Adequate auxiliary units and staff positions would be provided to servethe specialized 

needs of ihe two sections. Some possibilities are: Financing, curriculum materials, 

guidance and counseling, records public Information, and research and development. 




If the organizational pattern I have discussed Is the 
many lmpllcatlons._.for state leaders. We need to begin now 
vocational education. The changes proposed will require; 



pattern for the future, it has 
preparing for the "new day" In 



o 



AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION SECTION 
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-- Some retraining of state staffs. 

-- Some replanning of teacher education programs - pre-service and in-service education 
and training. 

-- Some retraining of local teachers. 

— Some new designs for local school vocational facilities. 

— New state plans. 

— New policies and procedures for financing programs. 

-- Replanning some existing courses and developing some new ones. 

If the pattern we have discussed is the "Design for the Future," some "fences" must 
come down. It will be a challenging era, but the job won't be easy. 



Financing Agricultural Education Programs 

The old adage "money talks" is true as it relates to agricultural education. Fiscal 
policies at both the national and state level have influenced local programs greatly. To a 
great extent it has controlled the development and expansion of programs. 

VJarmbrod\ in his study of state reimbursement policies for vocational education in 
agriculture, found considerable variation in the reimbursement policies of the ^8 states 
included in the study released in 1962. Some examples follow: 

— Fifteen states have foundation programs which include provisions which differentiate be- 
tween vocational and non-vocational units in the distribution of general aid for public 
education. Provisions are made for (l) Bonus classroom units for vocational education, 
( 2 ) Additional salary for extended term of employment, and (3) Additional attendance 
credit for students attending vocational classes. j 

-- Six states completely finance the all-day (high school) program using foundation funds 
only. / 

— Throe states finance the all-day program partly from foundation program funds and partly 
from vocational funds. 

— All other states provide reimbursement from federal or state funds, or both for the 
salaries, paid teachers of vocational agriculture. 

Policies concerning reimbursement for young farmers and adult farmer classes, for 
teacher travel, for instructional equipment and supplies, and for other costs vary widely 
among the states. 

Thus, we see many innovations of financing already practiced by the states despite the 
criticism of rigid control of vocational funds. Perhaps we have had more flexibility in 
the use of funds than we have used. Maybe our lack of imagination and fear of change is a 
greater restraint than fiscal policies. At any rate, many critics sincerely believe our 
fiscal policies are out-of-date and need modifications. 

The Panel of Consultants included the following recommendation concerning financial 

support: 5 

"It is recommended that the Federal Government provide financial support for vocational 
and technical education under the following five categories: 

I. "High school age youth. 

II. "Youth with special needs. 



^Warmbrod, J. R., State Reimbursement Policies for Vocational Education in Agriculture . 
Report of Dissertation, Mimeograph',’ Uni^rslty of Illinois, 1962. 

^Education for a. Changing World of V/ork, op . clt ♦ , page 295* 
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gost-hlgh-school youth and adults. 

'Out-of-school youth and adults. 

'Services for vocational aYid technical education." 



Changes in fiscal policies are needed and appropriate chanj^es will help state leaders 
to influence local program adjustments and the development of new programs. However, I 
contend that v;e do not need to v/alt for these changes before beginning some experimental 
programs. Overmatched dollars and now dollars from our state legislatures may be used, up- 
on the approval of state boards of education, to finance all or a part of the cost of ex- 
perimental programs designed to find the way to needed changes in vocational training 
programs . 



In the brief time remaining for this part of my presentation, I should like to tell 
you of some innovations for financing special projects in North Carolina. I chose these 
illustrations because of my familiarity with them; not because they have any more merit 
than those you are using. They Illustrate some new projects vjhlch may be Initiated within 
the present "fences", and with new state money. 



A Vocational Curriculum Laboratory. For many years our vocational education leaders 
recognised the need for exercising more Influence upon the structure and content of voca- 
tional courses in the public school. Pour years ago a proposal was presented to the State 
Board of Education for the establishment of a new section in the Division of Vocational 
Education to develop curriculum materials for all the services in the Division. The Board 
adopted the proposal with enthusiasm and Immediately requested state funds for its support. 
The laboratory is well staffed and has one of the most flexible budgets in the Division. 
Fiscal policies provide for the generous use of consul<-ants in the development of materials. 
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A "Pilot" Program in Agri-business. Last year one school experimented with a combina- 
tion "agriculture - distributive education - business education" course for a selected group 
of farm-reared boys. V/lth some modifications, the course will be continued next year. Over 
matched state vocational agriculture funds were used to reimburse two-thirds of the cost of 
this program. A similar program will be initiated at one additional school beginning next 
September. 



- 



Special Instructors for Adult Parmer Classes . Few regular teachers of vocational agri- 
cult urF~aFe~quFIiTieT’"b3rTrainlng~or^^ to teach some of the highly technical unit 



courses needed by today's farmers. Last^ ,year our State Board of Education approved a pro- 



* 
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posal to use about ^30,000 of uncommitted vocational agriculture and agricultural technology 
funds to reimburse the salary and travel of special Instructors to assist the local vo-ag 
teacher vilth certain highly technical unit courses recommended by local advisory committees. 
The reimbursement policies for this "project" allowed 100 per cent reimbursement, whereas, 
only two-thirds reimbursement Is allowed for regular vocational agriculture teachers. 



Introduction to Vocational Education . This is a new course which will be introduced, , 
on an experlinontal hasis at the 9th grade level. In approximately schools next fall. The 
course is being designed to Introduce boys and girls to the vjorld of work, to help them 
evaluate their interests, aptitudes and abilities in relationship to the world of work, to 
choose more wisely courses offered in the high school and to plan for post-hlgh-school edu- 
cation and training. Our state legislature at Its biennial meeting which ended a few weeks 
ago appropriated 1.5 million dollars to finance 100 per cent of the cost of this program 
during the next two years. 



The "projects" just cited Illustrate only a few of the many Innovations that states are 
using in financing new services and new courses. However, it does illustrate the opportuni- 
ties we now have to develop new approaches for up-dating, improving and expanding programs, 
for reaching more clientele, and for servicing their educational needs better. V^lth the 
prospect for additional federal funds on the horizon, let us hope we may do more In the 
future . 



Summary 



Vocational education in agriculture must adjust to the rapid changes occurring in agri- 
culture and In education. Its survival as a dynamic program of education in the public 
schools will depend upon the quality of leadership provided at the national, state, and local 
levels. V/e have a real challenge to analyze these changes, to make appropriate adjustments 
in existing courses, and to promote appropriate pilot or development courses which might lead 
to significant Improvements In agricultural education. 
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It is appropriate to ask ourselves the question -- Is our present staff or(;anization 
the most effective and mo st efficient orf-janlzation for administering today's prorjrani of 
vocational education in ajj;ricullure? How well are we providini^ adequate professional 
services to local administrators and teachers? Are there professional services needed 
which are not provided? V/hat changes or innovations in staff organization are needed to 
assure these services. If we can find ansv>/ers to these questions during this Seminar, vie 
may identify leadership patterns vHiich vjill maximize our contributions to the educational 
program in the public schools. VJe might also set the pace for reorgaiixzation ol other 
sections in the division of vocational education. 

Fiscal policies of the United States Office of Education and state boards of education 
influence the kind, scope, and quality of local programs of vocational agriculture educa- 
tion. If existing policies are impairing our efforts to influence changes in our instruc- 
tional program and our ability to meet the specialized educational needs of a broader 
clientele, then v;e must consider some changes. Perhaps the old occupational categories 
which have guided fiscal policies since 1917 are not appropriate for meeting the agricul- 
tural education needs of today's youth and adults. 

Yes, the theme of this Seminar, "iCeeping up with change is the key to survival; creat-; 
ing change is the key to leadership," should "ring a bell' which will result in much evalu- 
ation, reorganization, and replanning of vocational education in agriculture at the national, 
state, and local level. It will not be an easy job; but it will be challenginfi. 

Thank youl 1 J 



ORGANIZING TO MEET RESEARCH NEEDS 
by 

David R. McClay 

Chairman, Agricultural Education Department 
Pennsylvania State University 



I. Importance of Research 

Most progress and advancement in our rising standard of living has been due to planned 
investigation and research in the physical and biological sciences, including agriculture, 
the humanities, and in the social sciences, including education. In most cases, new knowl- 
edge or discovery of the basic natural laws did not happen by accident or were by chance 
observed by someone, but were the result of planned experimentation, study, and investiga- 
tion. 

VJhat Research Can Do 

Through research, or as v/ebster defines the term, ".laborious, cai’eful inquiry or in- 
vestigation," programs of vocational education in agriculture in the nation's public schools 
have and will continue to Improve. You ask, "What can research do for our field?" The fol- 
lowing ‘are only a few of the fruits of well planned and executed investigations; 

1. Research can Interpret what has happened in the past and tell where we are now. 

2. Research can predict and give direction to the future. 

3. Research can tell us how to do our jobs more effectively. 

Research can keep us aware of change and the implications or effects of change. 

5. Research involvement Improves the competence of teachers, supervisors, and teacher 

educators. 

What Research Cannot Do 

Most of us Will agree that research cannot do everything, that research without ade- 
quate follow-up action is of little value. Some of the things research cannot do are; 

1. Make .administrative decisions. 

2. Establish values and philosophies. 

3. Put recommendations into action. 



II. Research in Agricultural Education - Inhere We Are Now 

In order to better plan for the future, one should review the past and present. Let 
us quickly then "fake stock" of where we are, where we have been, and our available re- 
sources for investigation or research in vocational education in agriculture in the public 
schools of the nation. 

Dr. H. M. Hamlin in his recent book, "^bllc School Education in Agriculture," (Inter- 
state, 1962) states, "Vast areas have been almost unexplored in research; for example, 
agricultural education in the general education of students in the elementary schools, high 
schools, colleges, and adult programs, education for non-farming agricultural occupations 
in post-high school institutions other than four-year colleges, education in the agricul- 
tural colleges, public policy ‘for agricultural education." 

He further stated, "The research that has been done . . . consists largely of small, 
uncoordinated studies conducted by graduate students. Often the problems attacked have not 
been researchable or have been Insignificant, so that no conclusions of worth could be 
reached. 

"A high percentage of the more than 3^000 studies which have been reported are norma- 
tive studies, concerned with determining the current situation; the extent to which high 
school boys are enrolled in vocational agriculture enter farming or are successful in col- 
lege, the practices in agricultural education in the communities and states, the opinions 
and attitudes of various groups. It is well to know where we are and where we have been, 
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but it in even more important to know where we are going. Creative studies have been rare. 
Few imaginative or daring hypotheses have been shaped and tested. Research usable in plan- 
ning policies and programs for the future must be highly imaginative and creative. 

"Little staff time has been allocated for research and development. Few funds have 
been available. If this portion of the program is to pay dividends, we must seek the best 
minds available and give time and freedom for them to function." 

U. S. Office of Education - Vocational and Technical Division 

For many years the Director of the Agricultural Education Branch has had a staff mem- 
ber with the title of Tea cher-Training and Research opecialist . Many competent men have 
served well in this position . Through their efforts, the "Summaries of Studies bulletin 
has been published through the years. This publication has been very valuable to graduate 
students, supervisors, and teacher educators. We are fortunate to have this convenient 
record of research done in our field. We thank Dr. Tenney and his predecessors for their 
support of this project. 

In addition to arranging for the publication of the "Summaries of Studies" bulletin, 
the Teacher Training and Research Specialists have made valuable research contributions 
through surveys reported in bulletins that have, been of considerable value to the field of 
agricultural education. 

Part Played by A.V.A. and the National Center 

The American Vocational Association has recognized the importance of research in all 
fields of vocational education. Perhaps the greatest contribution made has been to provide 
the regional machinery through which research committees could work, thus giving direction 
to member states. States limited in numbers of personnel have thus profited by the help 
given them by national and regional A.V.A. sponsored research committees. 

The National Center for Advanced Study and Research in Agricultural Education, spon- 
sor of this seminar, is just getting underway as you know, in giving leadership to needed 
research and study in the field of agricultural education. One of the first projects this 
Center attempted vjas the successful Research Coordination Conference held May 27, 28, and 
29, 1963 . This, we hope, is the start of a continuing and on-going national effort which 
no doubt will r^esult in important advances in the field of agricultural education in the 
nation's public secondary schools. V/e all wish the Center well and offer our complete 
support . 

The Research Picture in the States 

I will be the first person to admit here that I cannot fairly appraise the research 
status picture in agricultural education of any state except my own. Although some ob- 
servations have been made during short summer teaching "junkets" to three institutions in 
two regions in recent years, I must admit the following remarks are personal observations 
and perhaps are only a rough estimate of the true picture. 

The first observation which I would like to make is that, research in agricultural 
education in the various states is heavily concentrated in the teacher education institu- 
tions. Perhaps this is as it should be. However, state supervisory staffs should be vi- 
tally interested in the research programs of their states. Supervisors in some states 
are involved in research in many ways. For example, they 

1. Serve on state advisory research committees. 

2. Suggest areas or problems needing investigation. 

3 . Help to provide budgets for support or research. 

^1 . Interest foundations, industries, and individuals in giving material and financial 
support . 

9. Do research. 

Although most research in vocational education in agriculture is centered in the 
teacher education institutions of the states, some work in this field has been done by 
Rural Sociologists, Agricultural Economists, and by Agricultural Extension personnel. 
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Certain phases have been Included in many curriculum and other studies by educators major- 
ing in counj^eling, supervision, or administration. 

• 

In a fev/ states teacher education departments (Ag. Ed.) have been fortunate in obtain- 
ing Agricultural Experiment Station funds for supporting staff studies. Although limited, 
these funds have made possible many significant studies that otherwise would never have been 
made. In Pennsylvania we currently have ten staff research projects supported in part by 
Experiment Station funds. 

Perhaps most teacher education departments have devoted too large a share of their re- 
sources to pre-service and in-service education, to the preparation and dissemination of 
teaching materials and other important responsibilities while giving only token attention 
to research. I predict the future will see some shift of emphasis and resources while still 
attempting to maintain quality in teacher education phases of the department’s responsibili- 
ties. A shortage of funds has also resulted in limited publication and dissemination of 
research that has been done in most states. 

Most states have increased the teacher certification requirements and have raised the 
standards for permanent teacher certification. In many states, teachers are required to 
obtain advanced degrees within a limited time. This situation has increased the graduate 
enrollment in most teacher education departments. In most colleges and universities, gradu- 
ate schools are raising their standards, too. Therefore, teacher education departments are 
currently faced with the challenge of doing a better job with more graduate students and no 
increase in staff personnel. Theses of graduate students are being increasingly scrutinized 
as to design, scope, and statistical treatment. This is good - but it requires an increas- 
ing amount of competent teacher education staff time. 

Most teacher education departments need more funds for graduate assistantships . It has 
been my observation that Ag. Ed. Departments are at the bottom of the list as far as avail- 
ability of funds for graduate assistantships are concerned compared to other departments in 
our respective institutions. Here is where state supervisors can be of tremendous help. 
Please support added funds for assistantships in teacher education budgets. Few of us have 
been able to secure funds from federal grant, .programs such as Hatch, N.I.H., and N.S.F., as 
have the various production and other departments in our colleges. I admit there are excep- 
tions to every rule, but a good research program costs money, plenty of money, and we have 
never been so blessed in the field of agricultural education. This has hurt us. This is 
one reason vjhy it has been necessary to establish a National Center for Advanced Study and 
Research in Agricultural Education - why we are here today. 

Even so, there is considerable high quality research being done now by graduates in the 
field of agricultural education. We find more experimental research being done. One of the 
serious weaknesses of research in our field, however, is the lack of coordination as pointed 
out by Dr. Hamlin earlier in this presentation. 

Teacher education departments in some states are quite adequately tooled-up for doing 
high quality research. Some have competent staffs, excellent graduate courses, line fa- 
cilities including libraries, availability of computer and other processing equipment use, 
and student study and work space. In many states, hovjever, this is not true. All states 
should be given aid and encouragement in upgrading themselves - in addition to giving sup- 
port to our National Center. 

Some states are now requiring their Agricultural Education seniors to complete a sen- 
ior thesis as a part of their undergraduate preparation. We are doing this in Pennsylvania 
and like the idea. An early orientation to research will,’*^"we believe, improve the quality 
of teaching done by our beginning teachers. / 



III. Some Questions to Answer, Some Problems to Solve, in a Plan 
for Research in Agricultural Education 

Bob Taylor asked me to attempt to answer the following questions in my presentation: 

A. V/hat would be an effective national and state pattern for research in agricultural edu- 
cation? V/here and how should the National Center fit into the plan? How could unnec- 
essary duplication be controlled? 

B. Are present methods of financing re,search in our field adequate? If not, what are the 
.possibilities? 
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C. V/hat areas or problems should have greatest priority in research to be done in our 
field? How determined. 

D. Is there need to involve other areas of vocational education in our research? How 
might this be done? 

E. How can the fruits of research best be used to give direction to future program 
developments? 

P, How can research mindedness (know-hovO be developed in present and prospective teach 
ers, supervisors, and teacher educators both on the consumer and producer levels? 

I wish to present an organizational chart for research in agricultural education 
which attempts to fit most of our resources into a logical plan. This plan is only a 
start. Refinement and changes should be made through the years as the result of experi- 
ence, should the plan be adopted. 



THE SUPERVISOR'S ROLE IN RESEARCH 

The responsibilities of teacher educators in research is widely recognized. Often 
these responsibilities, although known by the teacher trainers, are not carried out to the 
desired extent because of heavy teaching schedules, an overload of graduate students who 
need attention, and for other reasons. Quite often supervisors do not consider research a 
part of their jobt>. This should not be the situation. Supervisors have^an Important role 
in research. 

The following list of responsibilities in the area of research should be recognized 
by supervisors and adopted as a part of their jobs: 

1. Appraise the various areas and problems in vocational education in agriculture needing 
study and make recommendations to their state committees on research. 

2. Secure financial support for research from state, federal, and Independent or commer- 
cial sources. 

3. Coordinate and encourage teacher action. 

*1 . Kelp in putting the results of research into action. 

5, Keep posted of research being done in the state and of national projects. 

6, Evaluate the total vocational agriculture program in the state and shift funds to areas 
needing emphasis. For example, funds expended for certain contests and prizes might 
better be used to support research in finding solutions to problems. 

7, Conduct research. 



FINANCING RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

As noted earlier in this presentation, we have seldom had adequate financial support 
for research in the field of agricultural education. All states have too few if any gradu- 
ate asslstantshlps for teachers or supervisors wishing to do post-baccalaureate work, too 
little time of teacher educators earmarked for research, little if any funds available for 
the publication of completed studies. 

V/hat are the possibilities for needed financial support for research? I am hopeful 
that pending national legislation will provide for some financial support of our research 
needs. Some of these needs are: 

1. More part-time graduate asslstantshlps at teacher education institutions. 

2. Additional personnel, competent in research design and statistical techniques, for 
supervisory and institutional staffs. 

3. Fellowships in agricultural education for graduate study. 
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PLAN OF ORGANIZATION FOR RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 



- State Level 




SUGGESTED MEMBERSHIP FOR THE STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

The State Supervisor cf Agricultural Education and Chairman, Supervisors* 

Research Committee 
Head Teacher Educator 

Teacher Educator with major research, responsibilities 

President of State Vocational Agrlcuiture Teache'»'S Association and/or Chairman, 
Research Committee 

Chairman of State Department of Public Instruction or State Bureau of Education 
Research Committee 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Institution Director of Vocational Teacher Education 



DUTIES OP THE COMMITTEE 

1. Define and Isolate problems to be studied. 

2. Suggest how studies might be conducted. 

3. Assist In securing financial support. 

Review studies planned, underway, and completed. 

5. Suggest how completed studies might be used. 

6. Review studies planned, underway, or completed In other fields of vocational 
education. 

Put results of completed studies Into action - adoption. 



7 . 
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Post -master and post-doctoral research { 3 ronts-in-aid for vjork at the National Center 
and at universities. 



3* Support for printing and publication costs, 

6. Support for data processing costs. 

Foundations, farm-related businesses and covernment agencies are sources for research 
support. Agricultural Experiment Stations are another source of funds. In Pennsylvania, 
we have secured help from the following sources: Farm Credit Banks of Baltimore, State 

Game Commission, Pennsylvania Electric Association, Rural Electric Coops, in addition to 
the Ex:periment Station of the College of Agriculture. 



It is hoped that in the future existing national programs like N.D.E.A. and N.S.F. 
might more broadly interpret the projects for which they can give financial support, Hov;- 
ever, if researchers in the field would use more imagination and effort, we could no doubt 
obtain support now for some projects under these programs. 



AREAS OR PROBLEMS THAT NEPID TO BE STUDIED 

Some of the most pressing areas for study in the field of vocational education in 
agriculture are: 

1. How should the vocational agriculture course of study be revised to most effectively 
prepare youth and adults for employment in off-farm agricultural occupations? 

What are the characteristics of a good cooperative education program (placement for 
experience on farms or in businesses) in vocational agriculture?*" 

2. How can two or more vocational programs (T Sc I and Ag, for example) be integrated into 
a single program or course of study in order to meet specific educational needs of 
certain occupations? 

3. How might vocational agriculture fit into area technical school programs and what would 
be the characteristics of the agricultural work in a technical school? 

How does vocational education in agriculture fit into school district reorganization 
(establishment of larger districts)? 

5. How can the image of vocational agriculture best be improved? 

6. V/hat arc the characteristics of a good supervisory program in vocational education in 
agriculture for a state? 

7. V/hat are the characteristics of a good pre-servicc and in-service teacher education 
program for a state? 

8. How best can the new teaching and learning tools such as TV and programmed materials 
be most effectively used in vocational agriculture? 

9. V/hat changes in the farm mechanics phase of vocational agriculture should be made be- 
cause of changes in agricultural technology in recent years? 

The state research committee could, uS one of its functions, assign or recommend prior- 
ity to the problems identified for study. 



SUMMARY 

In closing, I feel we have a great opportunity now with the establishment of the Na- 
tional Center for Advanced Study and Research, to coordinate our research eiTorts in agri- 
cultural education. I hope the needed funds may soon be forthcoming for support of this 
Center . 

Supervisors and administrators need to take a more active part in the research that 
will be done in the field of agricultural education in the future.. The establishment of 
state committees for research in agricultural education is recommended “In which superviso.rs. 
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administrators, teachers, and teacher educators together analyze problems, establish prior- 
ity for work, seek financial support, disseminate results and secure action. 






In the future, problems in the field of education will become numerous and complex. 
If VJe are to make intelligent decisions, we must have all of the facts, know the avenues 
for action and possible outcomes. This will require laborious and careful inquiry and 
investigation, or research in agricultural education. 
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THE ROLE OP PROFEL.SIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN 
ADVANCING VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
by 

M. D. Mobley 
Executive Secretary 
American Vocational Association 



It is a real pleasure to be in your midst and an honor to have a part on your program 

mhic: assembled here for this seminar are participating in an historic event. 

1 seminar held at the National Center for Advanced Study and Research in 

gricultural i-.ducation. ihe establishment of this Center is indeed a forward step. 

of Association is proud to have had a part in the establishment 

J Center. It is the hope of our Association officers and leaders that this 
uenter will be developed and maintained on a basis which will enable it to serve effec- 

ession - and thus help assure the future well-being of the program and its 
nenelits to the people ol our nation. No program can move ahead without research to point 
the way and without adequate well-trained leadership. 

instutition, in the years ahead, will play an Important role in helping to 

engaged in the field of vocational 

agriculture. PiofeoSional dignity is essential to the well-being of any professional 
ou p • 

You may ask the question, "n/hat do we mean by professional dignity?" 

1 Professional is derived from the word "profession" which means "a vocation requiring 
knowledge ol some department of learning or science." Dignity means "honorable place, 
elevated ranx, worthiness, degree of excellence." When we use the two words - profes- 
slonal dignity - in describing an individual, we mean that such a person is engaged in a 
worthy occupation of elevated rank and that he has respect for his occupation, believes in 
it and is anxious always to improve himself in order to render more efficient and effec- 
tive service. 



This, to me, describes those of you who are assembled here this week to exchange ideas 
and to explore methods and procedures that you may pursue in order to render greater serv- 
ice to the people in your respective states. 

All of you who are present at this seminar are engaged in a profession that has as 
its major goal the preparation of youth and adults for efficient work and worthy citizen- 
shlp. lo- do your Job effectively, you must have a high respect for the dignity of work - 
work of every kind. All honest work is worthy work. y oi 

fo make satisfactory economic and social progress, a nation must find ways to dirnifv 
and glorify work - especially work that must be done by skilled hands and by scientificallv 
and technically trained personnel. Making vocational and technical education an integral 
and important part oi education is certainly one important step in glorifying and dignify- 

W UX fC • 

A man must be proud of his occupation in order to make maximum progress. 

One of the major goals of professional organizations is to help its members develop 
professional dignity. ^ 

A years ago, v;hile on a trip that took me around, the world, I had an opportunity 
to spend some time in several of what we call underdeveloped nations, /•'rom my study of 
the economy of these countries, I am convinced that one of the main reasons they have low 
living standards is the attitude of their educated leaders toward work with the hands. 

These countries, in my estimation, always will suffer from poverty and all that it entails 
until they have learned to glorify and dignify honest work. 

Throughout the annals of history, many have found that they can further professional 
growth and increase professional dignity through the organization of professional associ- 
atlons such as the AVA, the NVATA, and state vocational associations. Through activities 
ol such organisations, members grow and develop, they exchange ideas, and are of mutual 
service each to the other. Through the ages, man has learned that he cannot live alone. 

He also has learned that in order to further the development and improvement cf himself 
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One of the primary purposes of any professional organization is to help its members 
accomplish things they cannot accomplish working as individuals. A person in any profes- 
sional field who fails to keep abreast of developments is destined to failure. If enough 
of the Individuals within a group fail to keep abreast, then the profession itself becomes 
obsolete and ineffective. 

Often, I am asked vihat part state vocational staff members should take in promoting 
activities to strengthen professional organizations. Through years of close observation 
of developments in the several states of our nation, I have reached the definite conclu- 
sion that those in leadership positions who are ineffective as leaders in professional 
organizations are also ineffective as leaders in developing vocational education programs. 

A person vjho does not possess the leadership ability to obtain the full participation of 
those under his supervision in professional organizations usually lacks ability to get his 
subordinates to develop and maintain effective programs in vocational education. Partici- 
pation in professional organizations and good vocational .programs go together like ham and 
eggs . 

If you will review vocational education programs in the several states of our nation, 
you readily will see that the states that are moving ahead, that are making progress, that 
are developing effective programs and needed programs, are those same states that have 
strong state vocational associations and that have a high membership In the AVA and other 
professional organizations. V/hy is this "true? Because man cannot live alone. There must 
be cooperation, there must be the incentive to do a good job. Professional organizations, 
if operated on a sound effective basis, provide this incentive. They also provide the 
strength and influence that is essential if funds are to be obtained to carry on the kind 
of program that is needed to meet the needs of our people. 

Vtithin most professional organizations, and certainly within the AVA, there are many 
worthy associated groups. The IWATA, to name one within the AVA, has done a marvelous job 
in developing an esprit de corps - second to none - among its members. I challenge you to 
find any large group of educators in the United States vmich is more devoted to its work 
and better trained to do its work than the vocational agriculture teachers of our nation. 
The iWATA and the AVA have played a major role in their professional development and atti- 
tude. I am sure we all would agree that we have some within the Vo-Ag ranks who are not 
as good as we would prefer. We can rest assured, however, that they vji.1.1 improve their 
ways or will be eliminated, in due time, from the program. The professional attitude of 
the vast majority of the NVATA members is such that they will nof tolerate I’or long an in- 
efficient teacher who lacks interest in professional growth. 

I wish that every division in the AVA would develop an organization similar to the 
NVATA. Some groups Ijave started on such a program. We should give them every encourage- 
ment. and cooperate fully. As these nevj units within the AVA are developed, we constantly 
should review the activities and be sure that proper relationships are maintained. This 
has been done between officers of the AVA and the NVATA. There is indeed a splendid co- ' 
operative relationship existing today and we anticipate it will continue in the future. 

Occasionally, I am asked the question, "Should every teacher in vocational education 
be a member of hiS professional organization?" The answer is an emphatic "yes' I A teacher 
who is not an active participating member in his professional organization at the local, 
state and national levels is like a ship without a rudder. He is sailing along with no 
means of determining his own course. He is seriously handicapped in keeping abreast ol 
new developments and new ideas in his profession. V/ithout this, he soon becomes obsolete 
in his profession and can look forward to little or no progress in his professional career 
and certainly will fail to be of value in advancing his own profession. 

In closing, may I point out the fact that professional organizations play a major role 
in securing approval of legislation involving the interest of the members. In a democracy 
such as ours vie must pool our influence if we are to secure for our members the sort of 
legislation that will help them render the service which is expected of them. 

V Occasionally I hear individuals who are members of the AVA state that they want to do 
their professional job but have no interest in legislation. No group can move ahead with- 
out adequate funds and without legislation that permits them to provide the kind of serv- 
ices that are needed for our nation. In my estimation, it is difficult, if not Impossible, 
to separate one's professional 'growth from participation in efforts to secure approval of 
needed legislation which makes it possible to carry out professional responsibilities. 

You cannot be a responsible professional worker without the funds vfnich enable you to ful- 
fill your responsibilities. 




For iiioro than fifty years, the AVA has been a tower of strength in efforts to secure 

t favorable legislation and federal funds that make it possible for vocational educators to ^ 

do the Job that must be done if we are to continue as a strong and free, nation. You can- | 

not buy professional services without funds. Had it not been for the AVA, there v;ould be | 

no federal funds for vocational education, there would be no nationwide program of voca- g 

tlonal education and there v;ould be no National Center. In fact, there would be no program | 

of vocational education as we know it today. | 

The future of any professional group is tied inseparably to the strength and effec- | 

tiveness of its professional organizations - at the local, state and national levels. 
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We can expect that agriculture will become increasingly large in unit size. Already 
it is the nation's biggest business. If present trends continue and more than one hundred 
thousand farms "disappear " annually — through consolidation v;lth other farms combined v;ith 
loss of land to non-agrlcultural uses — we may expect a population of farm producers made 
up of only five or six per cent of the population within the next 8 to 10 years. 



The farms remaining, about 5 to 6^ in 10 years (7.7?<5 now) will become increasingly 
efficient. Producers will demand that there be little "time lag" between discovery and 
their access to information and procedures affecting their profits. 



The family farm — constantly changing in definition and concept -*• will be larger, 
more efficient, and operated by highly competent managers well trained in the specialities 
affecting their production. 



Capital Investment per farm will continue to Increase, 

Corporate or cooperative financial structure to obtain adequate capital will be 
common. 

Highly specialized services, both public and private, will find increasing use. The 
plant pathologist or soil scientist, blochemist^„and animal and plant nutritionist may 
"hand out his shingle" and find an enthusiastic clientele, in somewhat the same manner now 
accepted for the doctor of veterinary medicine. 

Agriculturally related occupations will employ even greater numbers, to the extent 
that approximately of the total population will remain in the agricultural picture. 
Agricultural research, education, agricultural industry and business, agricultural serv-t 
ices, communications and agricultural conservation and recreation wlll^jontlnue to expand. 

I know we will agree that the agriculture of the future will demand people exception- 
ally well trained. Increasingly we will find the manager or owner of the farm or ranch 
vrlth a degree from an agricultural college. As a matter of fact, you are observing this 
trend as you work with the young farmers ofthe nation. This person, as a high school stu- 
dent, is Interested in agriculture and likely will be found in the high school courses in 

® agriculture. He will have high Interest in practical agricultural Information and will 
I at the same time be aware of the necessity of preparation for college entrance. 

Other young men will be found in your agricultural classes who will find their future 
in highly speciallzeu agricultural occupations requiring post-hlgh-school training but 
training of less than college grade - the technicians of the modern agriculture. Their 
future work requires competencies more specialized than it is reasonable to expect their 
receiving at the secondary level and calling for additional training, perhaps in an area 
vocational school or in a terminal junior college course or courses. 

Agriculture will continue to need agricultural workers in areas requiring a lesser 
degree of specialization. They too are likely to be found in the agriculture classes of 
the secondary school and will likely enter their occupation directly from it. 

In addition, many of the students who later will be found in the agricultural occupa- 
tions elect agriculture at the high school level and may or may not continue that agricul- 
tural training in technical school or college. 

Thus society expects of the high school agriculture teacher results extremely diffi- 
cult to attain. He is confronted with the necessity of providing challenges and experi- 
ences scholarly enough to be considered college preparatory, technical enough to motivate 
for additional technical training and general enough for those to enter a wide variety of 
agricultural occupations directly from the classroom. 

How do the Colleges of Agriculture assist in this job? Back to the title of my talk. 
Let me describe how we do it. Last March ^ a member of our Department of V/lldllfe Manage- 
ment drove about two hundred miles west of his place of normal duty and arrived in Kerr- 
villo, Texas, shortly after noon. There he conferred with the area supervisor and voca- 
tional agriculture teacher for about an hour, and was oriented by them in the principal 
v^ildlife problems of current Interest, the probable training and experience of teachers of 
the district in wildlife management, and of other matters to be handled in a meeting. At 
about ^1:00 p.m, twenty vocational agriculture teachers arrived for their regular monthly 
district meeting. Our staff member presented a l^- hour program. He included results of 
^ research in the subject matter field and gave an analysis of current progress. He offered 
IP suggestions for teaching wildlife management in that specific area. For approximately 30 
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minutes, ho answered questions raised by teachers. Then he returned to our campus at Cql- 
lege Station. 

This procedure was repeated at about forty district meetini^s last year involving some 
twenty-five of our staff members In various disciplines and approximately six hunored voca- 
tional agriculture teachers. 

The mechanics for obtaining those services are very simple. As the vocational agricul- 
ture teachers prepare their annual programs by districts in consultation with area^superv - 
sors, they have before them a listing of personnel available from lexas Oniveroity lor 

in-service meetings. This listing is prepared by our agricultural 
after surveying each department head in the school of agriculture and the school o 
nary medicine. It is understood of course that this listing is 

topics and other personnel may be requested. V/e also include in this liouino an invlta l 
to hold district meetings at research field stations for briefings on Research under way 
and on results of research completed. The vocational agriculture teacners indicate their 
preferences to area supervisors, who compile an area request and submit it uo Mr. beorge 
Hurt, the State Director of Agricultural Education. As conflicts occur in 

they are reviewed by Mr. Hurt's staff, the conflicting requests reconciled by oubstitution 
of personnel or by other means, and a master copy of requests ior 

University is compiled and transmitted to the Assistant Commissioner lor -i-* 

tion . 

A few days later I receive a letter requesting these services accompanied by a master 
schedule showing time, place, date, subject and other pertinent information regarding each 
meetinr. After reviewing these requests I forward them to the various department heads 
with th^ request that the appointment be scheduled if the schedule of the^stail member will 
permit it and that the area supervisor be advised of acceptance '^he reoponsibility. A 
staff member in the agricultural education department is designated to coordinate details o 
these meetings. It becomes his responsibility to remind our staff members one to two weeks 
ahead of the^neeting date, provide liaison with area supervisors and to process through the 
agricultural education department travel requests and vouchers lor these trips. ^ 

The reports from our staff, from Texas Education Agency staff members and from voca- 
tional agriculture teachers concerning these efforts are highly fayoruble. 
cation in the field is generally considered one of our most significant contributions to 

the program of vocational agriculture. 

But we realize the limitations of a meeting of two hours duration. To offer more com- 
plete coverage in specific subject matter areas, we offer short courses during the summer 
specifically "designed for vocational agriculture teachers. The short courses range^ in sub- 
ject matter from entomology to communications. Eighteen two oo iour day s 

being offered this summer in nine departments of our school oi agriculture. We utilise the 
most%uallfled personnel- available for instruction, wherever they may ne located. Incluaed 
as instructors in short courses this summer are research and extension personnel, special- 
ists of the agricultural adult specialist proo;ram; representatives oi commerce end industry, 
ouistandJng vooaUonal as^loiltuL teachers and members of Texas Education Aeency’s agrlcul- 
tural education staff. 

These particular short courses are coordinated in the agricultural education department 
A tentative listing is compiled in the fall months by anticipating teacher demand. 1 
first is submitted to our department heads for review by each departmental stall . 
tlons deletions and additions are made and reported back to the department of agrxcultural 
education A ?Svt“d listing is then submitted to ray orfloo for review. Eollowlng approval 
fhruatlng is forwarded to the Texas Education Agency for Director George Hurt's review and 
ronroval and Lcoraes a part of his official listing of approved short courses lor vocational 
agriculture teachers. The mechanics from that point Include sending out registration lornis, 
pre-registration, the preparation of content materials and the conducting of the coursoo. 
Evaluations indicate that teachers have a high regard for these short courses. 

I mentioned that these short courses are specifically for vocational agriculture teach- 
ers Thev should not be confused with either the more usual short courses oilered producero 
Ind’otho? momCeis Sf the aerlcultural complex, althoush vocational agriculture teachers 
often make up a part of tholr membership. Neither should they be confused with short 
courses taught throughout the state by specialists in the agricultural adult specialist pro- 
e?amra program to bl described by Mr. Hurt later as a part of this conference. Shoi t 
courses of two days' to one week's duration then are a part of the contribution of the agri 
cultural college to the vocational agriculture program* 
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Vocational at^rlculture teachers in Texas are fortunate In having a liberal textbook 
policy/' vilth^a multiple list of texts and the ability to obtain them In numbers up to 220}6 
of their vocational agriculture enrollment. All of us are well aware that much of the new 

and Important subject matter in agriculture must be taught before the necessary time has 

elapsed which would allow it to be included as a part of a textbook. One ol the most usual 

methods used in fulfilling this need is the publication of smaller bulletins and reports. 

V/hen the manuscript for a bulletin or report from research is submitted for publication to 
our office of Agricultural Information, tho staff member in Agricultural Education, respon- 
sible for assistance to vocational agriculture in subject matter, is notified. He reviews 
the manuscript to determine its adaptability for use by teachers of vocational agriculture. 
Some experiment station bulletins, pertaining to precise areas of agricultural technology 
arc written in language too technical for the high school level. These are determined not 
to be useful for high school agriculture classes. Extension bulletins, written by exten- 
sion and research personnel for consumer use, seem to offer the most promise for adaptation 
in vocational agriculture classes. Our staff member reviewing the manuscript then prepares 
a brief review of the publication, recommends its purchase by Texas Education Agency and 
sends each area supervisor the revievi and a card for indicating the number needed in his 
area. The needs of the ten areas are then combined and a recommendation submitted to Mr. 
Kurt, Director of Agricultural Education, for the purchase. Through this procedure teachers 
obtain multiple copies of the publications for classroom use. By knovijlng of the number re- 
quired before printing wo are able to supply the bulletins at a reduced "end of run" price. 
These bulletins are shipped in bulk and are distributed by area supervisors. 

These are examples. We perform other services. A Young r’armer I'^leld Day is held an- 
nually on our campus with programming in many agricultural subjects supplied by our staff. 
One of Texas' ton areas meets annually with us for a mid-winter conference, and much of the 
technical presentation is the responsibility of our staff members. We often are called up- 
on to perform specialized functions at the state in-service meetings of vocational agricul- 
ture teachers. Twelve hundred fiiture i^’armers come to A£;M in May each year for the State FFA 
Judging Contests, coordinated by the Agricultural Education Department and Involving a great 
deal' of detailed preparation and organization in several of our departments. We service 
programs in adult education for local vocational agriculture teachers to an extent difficult 
to determine, though limited. Our Agricultural Education Department publishes news letters 
and special helps bulletins periodically and maintains a film library for the use of voca- 
tional agriculture teachers. (These probably are no different from the ser"lces performed 
in your states.) 

Lot me touch briefly on research. The universities are concerned. Research is, or ^ 
should be, an important function of your profession; without it, stagnation and regression 
is likely to occur. Effective research -- research that has sufficient depth and scope to 
discover new knowledge and better ways of doing things -- cannot be done without extensive 
planning. Seldom are valuable discoveries made by mere accident. You are, no doubt, aware 
of the time involved in formulating researchable problems, designing procedures for solving 
them and interpreting data. Yet, my observations cause me to concluue that research in 
your field is often treated as something of a stepchild; it receives attention only after 
all other concerns have been satisfied. I would, therefore, suggest that research be given 
equal priority with teaching and extension. 

Research, if it has any valine, must ultimately bring about change. Therefore, cooper- 
ation is essential among administrators, supervisors, teacher-educaturs and teachers. If 
research is conducted, written up, placed on the shelf of the investigator and forgotten, 
we can safely conclude that little has been accomplished. Dr. Earl Webb of our Texas A&M 
staff, whom most of you know, serves as coordinator for a state-wide research committee com- 
posed of teacher educators, supervisors, and vocational agriculture teachers. V/e believe 
research efforts embracing several institutions and responsibility areas (supervision, 
teacher education, etc.) need to be coordinated by an individual or small committee. Other- 
wise, continuity of effort is lost, ftirthermore, it is believed that a committee function- 
ing from all levels of the profession will enhance administrative changes when research 
findings dictate that changes are needed. However, the structure of this committee may be 
such that unconscious bias and prejudice may hamper objectivity in formulating and seeking 
solutions to problems or testing hypotheses. It is extremely difficult for a group to e- 
valuate Itself or its efforts fully, I believe the committee might be Improved materially 
by including representatives who have Interests not directly concerned with the welfare of 
vocational agriculture. 

A superficial review of research reported in Summaries of studies in Agricultural Edu - 
cation seems to warrant a conclusion that many studies lack desirable depth/ scope and ob- 
jectivity . If my observations are Justified, the cause may be due to an Immature concept 













of research and to the priority assigned to it among the multitude of services 
render. Therefore, I suggest several points which I believe would Improve tne statu 
your investigations. 



The research should be strictly objective. There is no place in today's world oi knowl- 
edge for the person who has written a conclusion and then seeks 

to me that in some cases research efforts have been directed toward justliylng what 1 now 
being done rather than determine if they have any worthwhile values. 



Utilize the research facilities available on the campuses of your agricultural college. 
This would include researchers, subject matter specialists, data processing equipment, and 
the like. Thus, the objectivity, scope and depth of your research could be 

proved. Be sure to seek advice in design from statisticians and other competent individuals 
in your state. Our staff is assured that worthwhile projects can be supported from experi- 
ment station funds if they meet the requirements of respectability in an exact and rigorous 

discipline. 



I have failed to mention the most obvious of responsibilities. Those who train 
teachers through formal college credit courses must be constantly alert to the needs of ohe 
profession. We have during the year just ending revised the 

cation curriculum in an effort to strengthen those areas now receiving greater emphasis in 
your work. Proposals are currently being considered lor changes in student teaching Pro- 
cedures — changes designed, we hope, to produce more proficient teachers. brln^bP^ 

are also being evaluated* constantly . The demands of your clientele in the field P^lng be- 
fore us constLtly parallel demands for new courses, course revision, changed emphasis and 
a constant need for Increased knowledge. We pledge our full eflorts toward meeting that 

end. 



These things we have done and are doing to provide assistance to the vocational agri- 
culture program. 



While we have a degree of pride in the services we now provide for vocational agricul- 
ture teachers, we can see distinct weaknesses and obvious 

be done and so few to do it that I am sure you will agree we can ill afford duplication in 
the use of public funds regardless of the "channel or the agency responsible ior adminis- 
tration of the program. We should face the fact that overlapping of 
billtlcs does exist in the functioning of various programs. Vocationax 

and county agricultural agents do work with the same people. Both are responsible lor youth 
programs, anfof?^ Ire the same youth. Agricultural specialists ®»ting the 

agricultural extension service present programs designed to Improve agriculture in local 
areas* it is possible that specialists of the agricultural adult specialist program are ire- 
quently scheduled In the same communities or counties at or near the same time. We need to 
develop machinery for more efficient use of manpower available. 



We need to be of greater assistance to vocational agriculture teachers in keeping them 
abreast of relulls of Research and research in progress. The limited 

^leetlngs we are able to service seems far short of the number and the total time necesoary 
for functions this Important. 



I 



Our concepts of research should be broadened to embrace research as a discipline. I m 
wondering if the portion of the title given this National Center, Research ^Srlcult^^ 
Education," is not indicative of a restrictive concept of research. Research in agricultural 
education Involves many disciplines including biology, psychology, sociology, the arts, 
sciences, and others. 
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As the various segments of the national economy become ever more specialized it becomes 
increasingly Important that each of the components have a better than superficial realiza- 
tion of the^contributlon of the others. For many years we have taken lor granted the 
izatlon by our total citizenry that agricultural progress and prosperity is essential to the 
nrogress and the prosperity of the entire economy. And for many years we were rloht in thcit 
Lsumotlon. At a time when farm population approached a majority of the entire population 
and with a * significant number close to the farm in social customs and business relationships, 
we had llttle^to fear from lack of understanding and appreciation of agricultural process 

and problems. 



The changing of occupations has brought about corresponding changes in attitudes and 
inderstandlng concerning agriculture. No longer do we have a backlog of understanding ol 
agricultur<=,^ Second and third generations away from the farm no longer have a reference 
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point of pcrGonal experience and interest in things that are agricultural. 



Tt is in the public interest, therefore, that these understandings . 

This oL host be aoeompllshed by ff •hoJid”brteuE^ a Lltural 

ture should be a port of the preference to — other cultural courses 

jrnon-aE“cu?IS?ars?Sdeftsrlr"oper^rdorerno^coS?sfc^ to enlighten, 

ment and Ufincment of taste acquired by intellectual and aesthetic r t- 



At What level should this training occuri J,'= have conaldered the p°^g"ent. 

students it would 

reach far too few. 



I am aware of the fine projsress in the use of ssri°ultural princlples^and^eM^ In^ 
aZnfof tSs ?i“ninris^"in rrS^rtliS jSSSen?! ?nto^^ iHZle .lrllX«6lT. 
competent to handle such an expanded agricultural program. 



I believe the Job can be done by the vocational asrlcultureJeacher.^_^H^ 
l^ve?^o?lo“elfbrairLl^!lntro? ?he population in the critical days ahead. 



I am aware of the controlling purposes of vocatl^^^^^^^^ 

Hi“hos\S°Oe;;Ee"Bardricts broaden your basis of operation I s^^est even greater 
Sonsmu?rpre“5od by even more significant amendments to the acts. 






The time is here, in my opinion for a ^fcllstlc reevaluatlon^of ‘he jocatlonal agrlcul- 

,:rngTef fresta£!ishme"nrir^faLinL° ^-/hf r ‘Lfrornf” 

thos§ not preparing to enter institutions of higher learning. 



Where do your students goV I .now that some go ‘°pCollege^with^strong^mo|ivaW 

excel in agricultural studies, Violent ImportLice to their future careers or 

your vocational agricultural courses of other courses. As I said In the begin- 

S^°^^^^nr;:t^:e're^eS/wo s.fa^f the ^these decls^^ that .ust be .ade 

and^Jhlch^wlll affect the future educational programs In agriculture. 



In any program of cooperative activity ^tween^agencies and^OT 

financing arise. Our department of agrlcu ^ fundinp- of specific line Item appro- 

service to vocational agriculture, opera , ^^pnn-pal budget funding. Of the approxl- 

prlatlon of oi.r state legislature and with 000 comes from our "vocational 

SatSly t, 80,000 in the agricultural educat on bud^ training and is in 

teacher training supplement . J-hls Is a ^ ta^ board for vocational education, 

lieu of funding once provided through contract "“h the state board iot expenditures 

An additional portion of this budget Jc f ‘J^°“ge‘'^|ernr?or thrinstitution a specific 

aToun?!%1minri a^ ?re''ieLf ?e^?fi;. 

?‘re"orthri96firb enniuS;“caui?nfis some budgetary P-tlems we were able by special 
anooa?Ln ?o Lpport the program at almost the same level as in the past. 
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' But, you find that many of your ^°j^g‘®e°°“f®you?‘^stud^ have n^oppOTtunity 

enter occupations other than farming. You find th y situation Just doesn't quite 

f?t""thrmfl5!'agd'’yrL1m"?o SoS TdeSee of°chagrin and even guilt because of it. 
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PROVIDING sph:ciai.i^ed asdestamc'j: to vocational agriculture teachers 

by 

Goort^e 11. Hurt 

Director, Agricultural Education 
Texas Education Agency 
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In discussing %ie subject assigned, namely, "Providing Specialized 
tional Agriculture feachers," I sViall point up three areas that have been in p ^ 
our state for the past several years. First, in-service draining for teach^^^ use 

of resource personnel; and third, use of adult educauion specialists ior farm 
ranchers. 

I hope that I shall be able to answer, in some degree, the following questions: 

1. In what areas can state staff members provide specialized assistance to teachers? 
In what areas are technical specialists needed? 

VJhat is the moot effective pattern of staff organization? 



2 . 

3 '. 

k. 



What are some of the strengths and weaknesses of using specialized technical 
assistants? 

5. What type individual is selected to provide specialized assistance? 

6. Hov; does he keep up to date professionally? 

7. VJhat is his relationship with Extension Service and Experiment Station? 

8. VJhat is his role in in-service education for teachers as contrasted, to providing 
instruction directly? 

9. With what groups do the specialists work? 

10. How is the program organized, administered, and financed? 

11. What is the role of the specialist in curriculum building, and developing instruc- 
tional materials? 

12. If funds were available, what changes or modifications would you make in the 
specialist program? 

Teacher trainers and supervisors were av;are of the increasing demand by farmers and 
ranchers for h?gh?f?rained specialists to provide scientific and technical information 
essential to their^successful operation of a constantly changing apiculture with increas- 
ing Dcilntlfic developments in all facets of the industry. They also J®°°snized that many 
teachers did not have adequate training and time to successfully meet the needs of the 

adult group. 

Prior to the appointment of the advisory commission the staff considped methods pd 
nrocedures that could be incorporated within the framev/ork of state aoministra 1 c 

woS?f assist tLcS in organizing and conducting education programs to meet the needs ol 

farmers and ranchers. 

Thp staff apreed that three important approaches could be made thp would assist 
tecnohew in oL?ylnrout adult education programa. Namely, adult speelallat program, con- 
centrated In-Slce training for teaohera In apeolallzed areas through non-credit short 
courseL and the accumulation of a list of highly trained specialists employed by business. 
Industry, commerce, and organizations available to teachers as resource personnel In 
ducting adult education programs. 

One of the first steps taken to assist teachers in organizing and conducting cduca- 
tlona? prosraml warthe employment of a highly trained specialist In farm mechanics by the 
Apricultural Education Department of the Agricultural and Mechanical Collcp of 
This special-' “^st devoted full time conducting farm mechanics short cprses for teachers ol 
onal agriculture. The efficiency of farm mechanics training increased rpidly p a 
result of the work of this man. Power companies cooperated with development of teaching 
aids and conducted short courses in electricity. 
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The resource personnel '^’ullotin was published and placed in the hands of every voca- 
tional agriculture teacher in Texas. The number of adult programs and enrollment began to 
increase immediately . The growth has continued each year. The use of resource people nas 
proven very popular vjith farmers and ranchers throughout the state. Teachers are more con- 
fident in organizing and conducting adult education programs today than any time during my 
tenure in the program. 

In 19*^7 survey forms were sent to farmers, ranchers, vocational agriculture teachers, 
farm organizations, livestock associations, poultry associations, and others to determine 
areas of agriculture that had the greatest need for adult education specialists. Data xrom 
survey assisted in placing priority on the need of specialists in areas oi^ larming ^nd 
ranching. The data had been completed before final approval was granted lor the estabiisn- 
ment of the Adult -education Specialist Program. 

In the Spring of 1955, the 5^th Legislature directed the State Board of Education to 
make a study of adult vocational education in Texas with respect to the need for ajult vo- 
cational education, how such needs should be financed, and through what agencies ol the 
state such programs should be administered. 

In November 1955, the State Board of Education confirmed the appointments of a fifteen- 
man Advisory Commission on Adult Vocational Education. The membership of the Commission 
was composed of members representing the Texas Vocational Association, Vocational Agricul- 
ture Teachers Association of Texas, Texas Council for Adult Education, Texas Association 
of School Boards, Texas Association of Public Junior Colleges, Texas Association of Direc- 
tors and Supervisors of Trade and Industrial Education, Texas Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Council of College Presidents, and the State Board of Education. 

The first meeting of the Advisory Commission was on January 23, 1956, and additional 
meetings were held in February, March, April, June, and July. 

The findings, conclusions, and recommendations of the Advisory Commission were sub- 
mitted to the Governor by the Chairman of the State Board of Education on December 20, 

1956. 

The Advisory Commission pointed out that teachers ol vocational agriculture employed 
by local public schools had a dual responsibility for (1) teaching courses lor high schoo 
boys, including organizing and supervising on-farm programs and (2) organizxng ano conduct- 
ing instructional programs for young and adult farmers. The Commission lound that many 
teachers had large programs for high school boys, and had neither the time nor the scope 
of recent training in technological and scientific farming to be able to organize instruc- 
tional materials, and to conduct up-to-date young and adult farmer courses concerned with 
many of the changes that had occurred and are occurring in modern agriculture. 

The Commission found that a weakness in the organization of the present program of 
vocational agriculture was the expectation that the vocational agriculture teacher in a 
community was in all cases able to conduct the total program. Including classes for high 
school boys and the technical and scientific instruction needed by young and adult farmers. 
Another weakness found in the present program was that schools had not been provided with 
assistance in research, and in the development of up-to-date instructional materials needed 
for courses in technical and scientific farming. 

The Advisory Commission on Adult Vocational Education recommended that teachers of 
vocational agriculture should continue to conduct young and adult farmer programs when 
their background of experience, training, and available time would permit. I ® 
a subject matter specialist employed on the staff of the Vocational Agricultural Education 
Division ol’ the Texas Education Agency, to develop and coordinate a researen and instruc- 
tional material development program, would improve organization of the pr,pgram oi young 
and adult farmer education. 

The Adult Vocational Education Commission recommended that services be provided 
through technical agricultural education specialists to conduct itinerant training 
f'-rams'^for young and adult farmers. It was recommended that the program be developed 
gradually Ind that specialist be employed by The Agricultural and Mechanical College ^ys- • 
tern under contract with the Texas Education Agency. It was pointed out that the instruc- 
tion by these specialists would not be in duplication or in conflict with the functions 
of other agricultural agencies and organizations. 
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The findings, conclusions, and recommendations of the State Advisory Commission on 
Adult Education vjere approved by the Commissioner of Education and the otate Board of Edu- 
cation, Pollovjing the approval of the Commission's report by the State Board of Education, 
the Commissioner of Education directed the Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education 
and the Director of Vocational Agricultural Education to confer with the officials of The 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas and the Director of the Extension Service to 
determine whether or not the plans presented would be a duplication or a conflict with 
instruction carried out by the College and the Extension Service. Immediately following 
the conference between the Agricultural and Mechanical College officials. Director of Ex- 
tension Service, and officials of the Texas Education Agency, a contractual agreement v;as 
formulated and agreed upon between the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College and the 
Texas Education Agency. A copy of the revised agreement which is now in operation will be 
found in the materials handed to the members who are in attendance. 

The contractual agreement specifies that the specialists will be stationed at The 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas in appropriate subject matter departments. 

The head of the Department of Agricultural Education of The Agricultural and Mechanical '' 
College of Texas coordinates the Adult Specialist Program with respect to the relationship 
between the College System and the State Department of Education. 

The program began March 1, 1958. Specialists* in Earm k^elding. Farm Electrification, 
Insect Control, Tractor Maintenance, Dairy Science, and x^arm Management vjere employed dur- 
ing 1958 , making a total of six. In 1959* specialists in Farm V/elding and Swine Produc- 
tion were added. In 19^0, two Beef Production specialists and one Oxy-Acetyline special- 
ist were employed. A Pasture Improvement specialist was added in I 962 , making a total of 
twelve. 

Data found in material available for you will verify the healthy growth of the pro- 
gram, and its enthusiastic acceptance by vocational agriculture teachers, supervisors, 
teacher trainers, business and industry, and last--but most important-~young and adult 
farmers , 

The assignment of specialists is planned with supervisory staff, teacher representa- 
tives, and coordinator on a*n annual basis. The coordinator prepares a schedule for spe- 
cialists for the year which is made available to supervisory staff. The supervisors pre- 
pare a list of schools requesting specialists during month the specialist is assigned to 
his area. The list is sent to coordinator in order that final assignment can be made prior 
to September of the following year. Assignment of specialists by supervisors is based on 
priority of need, facilities, and leadership ability of teacher. Applications for use of 
specialists must be signed by teacher and superintendent of school. Upon receipt of as- 
signment of specialists, the coordinator sends all necessary material to teacher, giving 
date, place, time, minimum facilities needed, suggestions for organizing course, course 
outline, picture and biography of specialist, and prepared releases for newspaper, radio, 
and television. The supervisor and superintendent receive -copies of correspondence sent 
to teacher. In the event an assignment has to be cancelled the teacher notifies supervi- 
sor. The supervisor notifies coordinator in time for assignment of specialist to an alter- 
nate school. 

The teacher has the responsibility of determining areas of specialized education 
needed most by young and adult farmers of the community. He must be sure they are willing 
to sacrifice time for such training. V/hen these facts have been determined the teacher 
makes application for specialists needed. 

V/hen specialists have been assigned to a school, the teacher has the responsibility of 
contacting prospective enrollees. This can be done by letters, postcards, newspaper, radio, 
television, or personal contact. It has been proven that personal contact is the most suc- 
cessful method used in securing desirable attendance. A letter giving background informa- 
tion on specialist and nature of course is very important following personal contact. The 
use of newspaper, radio, and television has proven valuable provided the above procedures 
have been used. The teacher must have available all facilities needed for the course prior 
to its beginning. The teacher is coordinator of the program and is in full charge through- 
out the course. He should in constant attendance throughout the program. He has the 
responsibility of evaluation, and follow up with farmers on their farms and ranches. The 
existence of a favorable climate among young and adult farmers lends emphasis to the suc- 
cess of short course programs. This of course is the responsibility of the vocational 
agricultures teacher. 




Tho speclallGta conduct tlirco ohort courses per month, and the ^ 

in preparation for thoir noit asGijjnmont. opocliic course outlines are p pc 
Justed to meet anticipated needs for further worlc. 

Thoro lo n continuous adjustinont of subject matter material as a result of 
data provided by the Rosoaroh Division of tho Colleme. The specialists spend “treat deal 
of tlLe adaptlnc subject matter that Is appropriate to the "“f “ 
ers located in the various areas of tho state. Preparation oi visual 
materials, handout matorials. and supplies is a responsibility ol the p 
arc given assistance by tho staff of the division they are assigned* 

In addition to their regular vMork, specialists u??h^local^^^ 

for vocational agriculture teachers during the summer They assist ^ 

district, area, and state shows and contests v;hore requested by teacher^ a roTi^ 

?hrciorknatOT. ?'heso activities shall not oonfllot with short course assignments lor 

young and adult farmers. 

Th“ specialists have assisted in curriculum development and the development 
Ject matter materials for use by teachers in carrying out 

school vouth. Youn«- and adult farmers. However, they have not been used to the luiie 
Extent virilarto make use of their professional ability in developing 
teaching plans and supporting subject matter materials in further development of 
g?am ThSe men Le highly trained in their respective technical fields and can contribute 
much to the improvement of instruction carried out by teachers. 

The specialists present tho subject matter, as shown in the course outline . 

material available to you, on a stop by step basis. It is their te 

the enrollees are following in order to eecure maximum results, hnrolleeo parti Ipa 
through laboratory and field experience to become proilclent in the skills taught. 

There is a rG<?-lotratlon fee for each short course to cover cost of its operation. 

■;^ees are collectcd^by the teacher and specialist. These fees are used to pay c o . . 

teaching materials, handout materials, postage, printing, equipment essential for special- 
ists' use, and secretarial help. 

'i'hp budp-et for the Adult Specialist Program for the fiscal year 1961-62 may be ^ound 

nTio r°Q budieled t^thfAgrlLuural and Mechanical College from the Education 

1?ni1 6?he1e1rnsL including secretarial help, equipment, 

and other miscellaneous items totalled ^-,13,080. This expense was paid Xrom fees collected- 

Supporting data accessible to you verify the favorable loanee of the Adult Special- 
ist Program on the total program of vocational agrxcultural education IT. 

The raoid growth of tho young farmer education program shown on 
factor in the rapid growth of this area of the program. 

phoslo'^through leadership of supervisory and teacher training staff played an Important 
part in the indicated growth. 

PnTvMpimtlon in in-service education workshops, and adult education short courses 

SSsStlSrH 

adult education program. 

qtudv was made to secure reactions of farmers regarding types of programs most de- 
fnr^them to -ttend. The study revealed that farmers preferred concentrated short 
baLd upon need at an appropriate time, versus monthly or bi-monthly meetings on 
V, C --1 O' mvii p caused a chanpe in procedure of operation and technique ol presenta 
vof iKsmpu! teachers wH^tod been providing programs on a monthly “ ^1-monthly 
hanglf ?o oinoentrated short oourseo based on need 

In every case the enrollment Increased, and farmers are more interested in the 
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Tcachcrc have become bettor acquainted v;ith the needs end desires oi’ the farmers of 
their community, and have accepted as a part of their responsibility, the task of orcanjz- 
ing and conducting programs on a continuous basis that \vill provide scientific information 
essential to the success of the. farmers of the community. Farmers have learned that the 
vocational agriculture deportment, through the leadership of the teacher, has something to 
offer, and in many cases requesting additional assistance through this media. School ad- 
ministrators have recognized the responsibility of the vocational agriculture department 
to adult farmers, and the advantage! to the total school program through Increased inter- 
est of the taxpayers of the community. This is^'^partlcularly true in the school districts 
where young farmer chapters have been organized. In fact, the young farmers of certain 
communities have requested the teacher to provide leadership necessary in organizing local 
chapter and conducting educational programs. This has caused change in teacher personnel 
in a few places. This is to be expected when any area of the program is changed. 

V/e believe there is an Improved image of vocational agricultural education in Texas 
as a result of the emphasis that has been placed on young and adult farmer education 
through the use of specialists and resource personnel. The support from business, indus- 
trial, professional, and civic groups substantiates their belief that vocational agricul- 
ture, as a part of the public secondary school system, has the responsibility of providing 
young and adult farmer education that meets the needs of these groups. 

^ A tremendous amount of time and effort has been put forth in the process of incorpo- 
rating in-service education for teachers, resource personnel directory, and the adult spe- 
cialist program. Let me hasten to say that all our effort has not been on the plus side 
of the ledger in all cases. For example, v;e have not been able to secure highly trained 
specialists to provide in-service education programs for teachers when time would permit 
for such training. V/e were unable to secure names of all available resource personnel in 
the state. Some members listed proved to be unsatisfactory. Change of personnel created 
a problem. At present, the resource personnel bulletin has been revised twice, and we are 
in the process of revising it for the third time. 

Many problems have been encountered in the operation of the Adult Education Special- 
ist Program. Assignment of specialists has been made on a monthly basis by areas. Due to 
geographic location, and climatic condition, specialists have been assigned to areas at a 
time of year that proved unsatisfactory for the course taught. Inadequate preparation of 
teaching materials has posed a problem in Isolated cases. Frequent turnover of special- 
ist personnel has caused gaps in the program. This leads to disappointments, and tends to 
hamper progress. Inclement weather .causes cancellations, loss of time, and low enrollment. 
Unforeseen school and community activities have created problems that seem to be unavoid- 
able. Lack of communication betv/een teacher, area supervisor, and coordinator has caused 
low enrqllment, and late cancellation making it impossible for reassignment of specialist. 
Sudden Illness of specialist has occurred which creates a problem for the teacher. Failure 
of teacher to contact farmers to Insure adequate enrollment. Providing specialists in 
designated areas that have been requested by teachers. Lack of enthusiastic leadership by 
area supervisor has occurred to some extent during the tenure of the program. As a result 
there has been a difference of Interest and enthusiasm of teachers in the areas of the 
state. In a few Isolated cases there have been conflicts of meetings called by Extension 
Service and vocational agriculture. This was due to lack of proper communication, and 
steps have been taken to eliminate this problem. 




i 







V/e take pride in the progress that has been made in our state in providing scientific 
technical training that is so essential to the success of farmers and ranchers. On the 
other hand, we recognize there is much more we need to know, if we are to meet the chal- 
lenge we face. What we have done is not nevv and sclntllatlng, but the techniques and pro- 
cedures are different from those that had been used in the past. 

V/e have not as yet made a broad base study to determine the amount of increased farm 
efficiency of the farmers that have participated in short courses conducted by specialists, 
and short courses conducted by teachers using resource personnel. We need research to as- 
sist in solving this problem. There has not been enough on-farm follow up of participants. 
This is due to lack of personnel. Due to lack of personnel, second and third short courses 
in the same community in a given area of instruction have been very limited. V/here this 
has been done the Interest and enrollment far exceeded the first course. The specialist 
is faced with the problem of preparing the instructional program to meet the needs of all 
members of the group, since there will be new enrollees along with those that participated 
in first course. 
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V/c believe the present procedures are {iood but do not believe they are the best. I'or 
example, v)e know by experience that the present procedure of assignment oi specialists on 
a rotating monthly basis by areas is not entirely satisfactory. This is particularly true 
vilth the specialists in entomology, beef, swine, pasture, and dairy. 



V/lth a total of 1,052 public secondary schools employing l,l68 vocational agriculture 
teachers, it is obvious that the present specialist staff consisting of twelve members is 
not large enough to do the Job that. needs to be done in our state. If lunds were avail- 
able we would double the present staff, employing additional specialists in some oi tne 
areas now in operation and adding specialists in new areas, i’or example, we believe we 
have a need for specialists in soil and water conservation including irrigation, sneep pro- 
duction, poultry production, fruit and vegetable production, and range managemen . 

We recognise it would be impossible to employ specialists in quantity larp enough to 
conduct all young and adult farmer education programs needed in our state, inis nas never 
been our intent. V/e felt the use of specialists was one way to assist and encourage teach- 
ers to carry out thc.lr responsibility in this Important area. V/e are convinced this has 
and is being accomplished. The increased enrollment verifies this statement. 

I believe I speak for the entire membership of the supervisory and teacher training 
staff when I say we are enthusiastic about the progress that has been made, and every el- 
fort shall be put forth to provide the training that is needed by farmers and ranchers of 
Texas, 



THE FARM MANAGEMENT BUSINESS APPROACH TO TEACHING AGRICULTURE 

by 

Milo J. Peterson 

Chairman, Department of Agricultural Education 
University of Minnesota 
and 

President, American Vocational Association 



Looking back Just a little bit, since 1910, except during the depression years, there 
has been a steady reduction in the farm population of the United States, from somewhere over 
?0 million in I910 to somewhat under- 20 million in i960. This is not news to any of us; but 
what is news to many of us, I am sure, is the wide variation in reactions to this information. 
Each census release seems to add confusion to chaos. Identical facts, identical figures are 
used bv different individuals to support diametrically opposing conclusions. To some, the 
deoreaL in fa™ popuiltion 13 an eiil omen which preaasca the doom of vocational asriculture 
anHe^Liltu?™ edScatlon, in general. To others, it is a triumph of progress of which we 
may Justly be proud. 

In this connection, it is my Judgment that the education of farmers is the basic re- 
‘^'Donsibllltv of all of us in this room, not the total responsibility to be sure, and not the 
rLponslbliity that should have our exclusive attention, but certainly it is the baslc _ one , 
without which the rest of it would come down like a house of cards. 

I think the President's Panel suggests that about 92 per cent of our resources have been 
spent on the high school program and the remainder frittered about between the adult and 
young farme? programs. It reminds me that we have done our adult program the way we pump 
water for the hogs when we rest at noon. This has bothered me for a long time. 

Over the years we have attempted to develop what has come to be known as the farm man- 
ageme^ buslLL analysis approach. It is very simple. It is adult ed ucation in agriculture 
haspd on facts from individual farm businesses derived from_aij_ ana lysis of carefully kept and j 
accurate farm accounts. ' Now, I'll tell " you that if y ou analyze all of the millions of words 
that are written arid“spoken about agriculture and the farm 

be hard out to find any of them that have an origin on actual facts derived from a larm busl 

Lss record. I used to work for the USDA. I used to help with the ^tlook Development In- 

formation and the rest of it— the Bureau of Statistics I know 

veloped. They are careful estimates. They are done about as well as they possibly can be 
done in the absence of specific farm records. But this is quite an absence. 

If we are going to teach and if we are going to teach to help farmers Increase the ef- 
flole^oy of their firming operations and thereby raise the level of living 

accustomed to living like they would like to, it seems to me we had better start at the root., 

of the thing whllh are actual facts about individual farm businesses. Very simply, ourpro- 
rLm say ''our promlm"; it is not necessarily ours) goes on the principle that based it on 
thl needflf flrmlrsT This is axiomatic. We in agricultural education have always said this 
and, to a degree, we have held to it. 

We know farm people need the same basic education as any other group in America, but 
they need more than this, and it is here that we in agricultural education find our 
function. If we make the assumption, and I think it's a lalr one, that larmers are in busi- 
ness to make a profit, we can at once begin to identify specific areas of need and assign 

educational priorities, 

Exactlv what are the factors that influence profits in farming? If this is what the 
farmer if in business for, what are the factors that Influence profits? Six of those are 
uni ver'='allv recornlzed and, of course, you can break them down a lot more, but tne 

°f buslness , rat es of produ ction of^crops 

and animals, labor efficiency, domin ation of enterprises , and capital eiilciency or coo^ci^^ 
trol " — ArTunder standing of and the ability to manage these factors arc essential lx a iarmv^r 
is~?o achieve the objective of Increased efficiency and a higher level of living. 

fTrom the needs of farmers we derive the prime objective of adult education in agricul- 
ture InrwfshSS^d structure our program of instruction on it. When a farmer reaches the 
point of decision, he must apply the findings of research, outlook information and Prlce 
t?enL new developments in Lchanlzatlon, and all the other pertinent information to his 
individual farming businesSc Averages, the neiGhbor‘s experience, general principles, all 
must be^ l ? jSS tnd adapted to a situation that is different from any other situation, just 
as a farmer is different from any other farm operator. Unless we have equipped him ior this 
proLss we have not brought the learning-teaching process to Its culmination. 
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V/ithout adequate detailed information about his ovm business, a farmer must make cru- 
cial manacoment decisions by cueso and by gosh and fly by the seat of his pants. Hovi many 
farmers Icnovj, for example, vjhat are the returns per hour of labor from the various enter- 
prises? How about returns over feed cost of livestock? V/hat does it cost to produce a 
hundred pounds of pork? Or beef? Or milk? Or to operate traetors or other machinery? 

V/hich enterprise yielded the highest net returns? V/hat was his change in net worth? These 

are the kinds of questions a farmer must answer in planning and operating a modern farm busi- 

ness, The ansviors come from carefully kept records and accounts which arc analyzed and in- 
terpreted, This becomes what I call the heart of adult education for farming. It will pump 
profit-making knowledge into the system. And I don't think there's another way to get it. 

In spite of the obvious necessity for basing the adult farm program or educational pro- 

grams on records, the past shows very little recognition of it. The best estimates avail- 
able indicate that roughly five per cent of the farm operators in the United States keep and 
use adequate farm records. Thus, it may be reasoned that in adult education in agriculture 
and allied fields, we have about 95 per cent of our clientele to serve as yet. I ask you, 
how is it possible to expect the Great White Father in V/ashington or even the saving grace 
of parity to do much toward solving the farm problem unless farmers themselves know more 
about their own business? 

I think it would be fair to say that. in our experience this program has been a two- 
edged sword. It has driven some people out of the business of farming who after three years 
of farm business analysis realized they were always on the slippery end of the stick at»d 
learned of their own lack of management ability or other limitations. They just were not 

cut out for this business of farming and they realized they had better get into some ag- 

related or non-ag-related business. 

But more important and more commonly, it has assisted farmers to make more money, and 
I'm not a bit ashamed to have dollar signs in my eyes when talking about education. Unless 
we do have this point of view, I think we don't belong in vocational education. 

It has also had two or three other side effects. The program has solidified support 
for vocational agriculture in the communities where this program has developed. You have 
seen, as I have, a number of departmental programs get into trouble. I have never seen a 

program where there has been a strong adult effort along these lines have any difficulty. 

It has done a good bit to widen the understanding of what vocational agriculture is among 
administrators, school boards, bankers, and others whose understanding and support v/e need 
and must have. But, basically, it has helped the teachers of agriculture to do a better job 
easier. I don't l:.now of two better criteria to use in evaluating the worthwhileness of the 
idea, mind you. V/e are certain we haven't the approach refined and nailed down to the ulti- 
mate at the present time, but we think the idea is sound. 

There are a variety of farm management approaches and many of us have gone off on this 
electronics kick. V/e got attracted by the fizzv/heels, ginneycombs, bright lights, ringing 
bells, and running things through an IBM computor, and think we're helping improve the 
teaching of vocational agriculture. This is a shady lane, brother, and we can really get 
our neck in a noose if we fall for these gimmicks. 

The basic, important factor is that a farmer (or his wife or his son) keep his own 
farm records. These records should be carefully kept on the farm by the farmer, used by 
the teacher every time he makes an on-farm instructional visit, and monthly summary made 
right there so that the farmer knows what he is doing. If we have a serviee that electronics 
can perform (and I'm sure that we have) it vjill come at the end of the year when the books 
are closed for analysis. But I've seen too many programs lured by the siren song of elec- 
tronics and by the advice and counsel of people who aren't in a position to work as closely 
with farmers as we are--I mean our teachers now--who fail to recognize the importance of the 
contact which, at least in the initial three or four years of a farmer's experience in this 
program, are almost as important as the product. 

We find, with the same results I am sure that many of you have had, that this type of 
orientation to a teaching program has different application to different age groups. It 
vjorks well with the high school group in teaching them the farm business concept. It works 
well in developing a basis for partnership (farm family partnership). It works well with 
the young farmer group as it teaches them to more accurately appraise a farm business, and 
when I say young farmers I am not talking about a fellow who is already on a farm, I'm talk- 
ing about a clear void in our total program. You normally, and you tell me if you do it dif- 
ferently, finish them through high school. That is the high school program. (Still called by 
the archaics who make out the report we have to submit, the all-day program. We do not have 






them all day. By the same reasoninc, we could call the adults the all-ni( 5 ht program. This 
is the high school program.) Then we find them on a farm over here and wo call that group 
the young farmers. Now this is a farce. The young farmer group, if we are going to meet 
educational needs of these people, are the young men in this stage from graduation who are 
going through the process of finding a farm and becoming established on it. V/hen they are 
established on it and are managing and operating a farm business, they belong in a manage- 
ment typo program; but it v/orks v;ell with this group. They need this type of information; 
they need the benefits of the experiences of others in order that they may more accurately 
assess not only tiie farm business that they are looking at and helping them to find a profit 
in it, but also their qualifications and their potential to manage this type of operation. 

The question was raised about service v^hen I first started getting excited about this 
prop^ram. The general approach of one of our revered farm organizations (which organization 
incidentally vjac trying to boost its membership by providing this service to anybody who 
joined the organization — they vMere going to do it electronically) was service. They were 
so worried about vocational agriculture getting into this type of program they said this was 
service and should not be a part of our program. We should be teaching and not providing 
service. We had a meeting v^ith some of the leaders of the organization and they viere asked 
to identify what our job of teaching was. They agreed, of course, finally, that our job was 
to provide experiences for farmers that would help them make more money, run a better farm 
business, and become better citizens. On that basis they had to finally agree that this vias 
not a service operation in the least, but really the essence and origin of some of the fin- 
est vocational teaching that you could develop. 

A similar question has also been raised by some of the people in the small towns 'who 
make their Christmas money by swindling farmers out of twenty bucks for filling out their 
Income tax. Nine times out of ten they don't know half as much about it as the farmer him- 
self if he would just give it a little time, but he has been frightened about it. Under 
this program the farmer has his farm account books and we've attached what we call an FM-7 
(Farm Management 7) sheet which is approved by the Internal Revenue Service. It takes the 
information right out of the farm account book and the farmer has his income tax figured out 
v^ith a minimum of blood, svjeat, and tears. V/e have a University short course every year, a 
very effective farm income tax short course. A lot of the teachers come in for it and have 
found it helpful. 

Nine times out of ten (I'm about to say 9i> times out of 10), it has reduced the farmer's 
tax liability because we find invariably that a farmer knows a lot more about his receipts 
than he does about his expenses and by keeping a careful set of accounts he has a record of 
all of them. I used to have a farm before a bunch of rich guys bought it for a golf course, 
and I found the first year we reduced our income tax by !t)105 or $106 on items of expense^ 
all of them less than a dollar apiece. Fifty Cents worth of nails or something like that-- 
iterns we hadn't bothered to keep track of--so is this a service or is this educational? 

In December of every year, with the farmers enrolled in this program wo run a trial in- 
come tax balance to see whether they should buy the next year's fertilizer now in order to 
reduce their tax liability or sell the hogs novj because next year they are going to ha^e a 
different situation. This, I think, is an educational part of the program, to teach the 
farmer to manage his business so he makes more money. He has got to know how to opera i*'"' it 
\iiith a minimum of charges and costs of all kinds. But there are other conditions in back of 
it and we in agricultural education are creatures of habit and are scared of being accused 
of service orientation. VJe go out and prune a guy's orchard or castrate his pigs or dock . 
his lambs or cull his chickens and when somebody shakes his service finger at us we get em- 
barrassed. I guess we are subject to the universal law of inertia. Now I've nothing 
against tradition. It endows certain practices and attitudes with the haloed sanctity of 
longevity. That is all right with me. Things are often accepted as right and proper lor no 
other reason than that they have been around for a long time. Now these closely allied 
forces of tradition, habit, and inertia have a beneficial function of insuring a gradual, 
rather than radical, social change. , 

On the other side of the question are resistance to new ideas, blind spots in thought 
and attitude, and the drag of status quo. In vocational education in agriculture the con- 
cept of adult education as a minor adjunct of the total program has, I think, become a bad 
habit. We too often look upon it as an^ extra chore, as a peripheral activity rather than 
an integral responsibility. Mow, it may, be appropriate for us to scrape the moss from our 
concept of adult education and take a good sharp look at what we're doing in this regard. 
Periodic evaluation is good for the soul and more pertinent here it may help save us in agri- 
cultural education from being relegated to Limbo. The sacred cow tradition is probably duo 
for a shock. But there's a fundamental difficulty in breaking with tradition. V/e often 
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find v/c start In a ncv; direction and plan to put aside our bad habits and vje think we've 
done something, and then we find ourselves back in the old slot. 

I think it would be v;ell to mention here that the total adult program as we see its 

relationship to the farm business analysis approach is something like this: There are three 

main Ingredients in a program of education for people v;ho are on a farm. One is the three- 

year course in farm management; Farm Management I, II, and III, in sequence. There are 

definite limitations to enrollment and I is a pre-requisite for II, II is a pre-requisite 
for III. In Farm Management I the major emphasis, without going into detail, is on how to 
keep and use the farm account book, learning the techniques of summarizing, making monthly 
Summaries, etc. The second year, with one year of farm business analysis behind us, the 
major emphasis is on analysis of the farm business in more detail than v\'e v;ere able to do 
the first year. The third year is devoted primarily to improved farm business organization. 
There we end the formal class and group meetings and on-farm instructional visits with the 
group. Yet, our experiences indicate that you can't beat them off with a stick. They keep 
coming back and vjant help so v;e have what we call the Advanced Farm Management group v^hich 
meets only three or four times a year, instead of 12 to 15 times, and just enough to help 
them get their analysis information digested and Interpreted. 

Now, subsidiary to this are two other aspects of adult education. One is the units of 
instruction in mechanized agriculture, that is, all of the areas of farm mechanics which may 
be needed. This may be a tractor clinic during Christmas vacation or maybe a series of les- 
sons on rural sanitation, water control, or that well-known favorite of welding. The third 
main ingredient is a series of units on the Important enterprises, soils, crops, and live- 
stock enterprises. These are run on an annual basis and maybe several of them during the 
year, depending on the size of the staff in the department, the interest and needs of the 
farmers, but the priority for on-farm instruction goes to those enrolled in the farm manage- 
ment course. This, in general, is how the farm business analysis approach fits into the 
total adult program. 

» 

V/hen you start a program like this you run into some very serious difficulties. The 
teachers in the field have established patterns and there is resistance to change. They 
don't feel like they ought to change vjhat they are doing and they look upon this as some- 
thing now, and not only new but added work, falling to see that this should become a part of 
the adult program at the expense of some of the other activities that they have been doing 
In the adult program. It requires a lot of in-service education for teachers, and here we 
join with our college and the state supervision staff and the Department of Agricultural 
Economics. We have offered every year for a number of years field courses, summer session 
courses, v;orkshops out in the field and on campus for teachers in service, and we '.11 prob- 
ably continue to do this because the program, of course, keeps grovjlng. 

At the pre-service level I think it requires two major points of emphasis. You have 
got to have one, tv;o, or three, I don't know how many, but in any event, sufficient courses 
in farm management and farm accounting so that prospective teachers are familiar with and 
qualified to operate a program like this and are not afraid of it. After all, they are 
mostly afraid of it because they don't understand it. 

It also requires some adjustments In the methods courses. You don't teach methods as 
methods; you have got to have some good subject matter in there and this becomes a large 
part of the subject matter Involved in the methods of adult education in agriculture. I 
don't know whether we will change, but at this point we have three courses in special 
methods: One for the high school, including FFA; one for young farmer education; and one 

for adult farmer education. Each is separate and distinct. I believe we kid ourselves if 
we try to run a methods course and call it young and adult farmer education because then 
you arc missing this group that I mentioned earlier who are too big to cry and too little 
to swear. They arc in between. They are out of high school, but: they are in the process 
of becoming established. 

This requires a team approach. Unless the state supervision staff, the teacher educa- 
tion staff, and the fellows who are officers, leaders, and members of the teachers associ- 
ation understand the program and are enthusiastic and committed to this type of program, it 
is going to be tough. They are going to bo limited to pilot programs, and it is going to 
take a lot longer. I do not have to spell out the kinds of activities that are essential. 

I would just say that supervisory visits that do not include pretty strong reference to a 
program of this nature are subject to critical review. 

We work v/ith other agencies--a lot of them. This has been mentioned earlier today. 

You have got to have it. We have got to give recognition to these other agencies. At the 
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local level there are eeveral: Public and private, {governmental and 

nrofit and non-profit. It lo a function of an a(s department in a rural public achool to o 
ordinacc all educational sources for maximum benefit to the clientele oi these ^ 

is impossible to conduct an appropriate vocational aisriculturc pro_ 

least a degree of coordination with these other agencies. The 

gram, for example, which is richly endowed with (government money So- 

to be able to do the job alone. It must be coordinated with the vocational agriculture pr 

gram, else both will be impaired. 

our loaders In the Acrleultural Extension Service In m thev'"a^en ' t^" 

farm management program and are the first to say this is the P ob lectlve 

structured to run but they would like to help us run it because it also helps their objective. 

I will just close by saying that the limiting factor to all of these f 

meats in vocational education in agriculture as I see ^ i Qiil^^and^aLrge Ekstrom^wlll 

than submit to the future, is the supply of teachers. Since 19^16, ^9^„2sota--wf Ha?e nevL 
probably say that prior to that time, it was the same situation 11 vacan- 

had enough vocational agriculture teachers. At this time of the y of other states 

ctL posted on the board and no teachers to take them. ^ J^a t a niMber ^ 

are in the same situation. We cannot develop a program like 

training without good in-service training, without all these things previously ^ 

iuf we ag:.rgolnl any place until we get an Inoreaaed " Se need more 

hard-nosed vocational agriculture men I know so wall around the United States, we neea more 

of them. 






PROVIDING INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FOR TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 

by 

Herbert R. Damisch 
Chief, Agricultural Education 
Illinois 



The need for instructional materials becomes increasingly Important as changes in 
agriculture, take place. If the instructional program in farming is to train for proll- 
clency, certainly it must be at least up-to-date. Continual changes in technology envision 
the many teaching aids needed. No doubt the Common Market will necessitate the need lor 
added information. 



The Illinois Vocational Agriculture Service was started in 1938 and was made a part 
of the administration of the College of Agriculture directly responsible to the Dean. This 
plan has continued even though the Vocational Agriculture service has grown considerably. 

The major responsibilities of the Vocational Agriculture Service include; 

1. The developing of teaching aids in the various high school subject matter areas. 

2. Helping vocational agriculture teachers keep up to date. 

3. Serving as a liaison between the College and the teachers of vocaiiional agricul- 
ture. 

During the past year, over 2600 orders for teaching aids and materials were received from 
Illinois schools; 222 requests for information on service were received including prob- 
lems of production and management, diseases. Insects and identification of weeds. In addi- 
tion, 390 orders were from teachers in 28 other states and 9 foreign countries. 



Direct help to groups of teachers includes 21 non-credit subject matter courses, gen- 
erally one day in length, that were taught by Vocational Agriculture Service Staff members 
during the year. Subjects Included were Income Tax, Electric Motors, Selecting Farm Man- 
agement Teaching' Materials . 



To serve teachers new materials are developed each year. Last year the list Included 
the preparation and distribution of 15 new and revised subject matter units, 7 publications 
on soil management and fertilizer use, 2 slldelllms, preparation of 10 new loan kits o 
laboratory equipment on electrical controls for distribution early in the 

1963-6^^ school year, distribution of circulars and bulletins of the College of Agriculture, 
and assistance in Judging contest, annual conference and FFA program. 



For 5 years the Vocational Agriculture Service has prepared teaching materials for 5 
state-wide courses, 2 in farm mechanics, 2 in soils and fertilizers, and the current one 
in farm management. The average attendance each summer has been 32o teachers. 

During the school year Just ended, only 6 teachers out of ^65 failed to avail them- 
selves of instructional materials from the Vocational Agriculture Service. 

The instructional materials made available to the teachers of vocational agriculture 
in Illinois have made and continue to make an Important contribution to the development 01 
an up-to-date quality program. 



The Vocational Agriculture Service is flexible and readily adjusts itself to the needs 
in agricultural education. It meets regularly as a part of the Joint staff in Agricultural 
Education to keep abreast of the program. In addition, opportunity is provided for coordi- 
nation. 



Reappraisal of instructional materials is continuous at the state level through the 
Joint staff, the state office, and the advisory group from the tbachers for Vocational 
Agriculture Service. 

If there is to be a professional moving program in agricultural education, appropriate 
instructional materials are essential. Otherwise, the program tends to become spotty with 
only a few keeping up to date and for many it is easier to get into a rut. 

A positive continuously developing and unfolding state policy involving instructional 
materials for teachers of vocational agriculture will assist greatly in providing quality 
instruction. 
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IMPROVING POST-HIGII-SCHOOL EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE 

Uy 

H. M. Hamlin 

Visiting Professor, Agricultural Economics 
North Carolina State of the University 
of North Carolina at Raleigh 
and 

Professor Emeritus, Agricultural Education 
Formerly Chairman, Division of Vocational Education 
University of Illinois 



I 

Perhaps I can set the stage for the discussion of my assigned subject by sharing with 
you experiences I have had during the past eleven months, first as a special consultant in 
vocational education in the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction and later as a 
member of a team from the Agricultural Policy Institute, North Carolina State College, 
studying economic growth in the South with a grant from the Twentieth Century Fund. 

I have had an opportunity to visit l8 post-hlgh-school institutions with programs of _ 
vocational-technical education in eight states: Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 

Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Kentucky. I shall spend much of my time tell- 
ing you about those institutions, hoping that you will catch some of my feeling that here 
is a vital and rapidly developing movement in which we in agricultural education have, as 
yet, little shared. 

The institutions visited have included community colleges, state and area vocational 
schools, and technical institutes. Generally, they have been established without any 
thought of providing agricultural education in them. Yet these are institutions of tremen- 
dous significance. When they are established everywhere, as they are almost sure to be, 
they will change the whole nature of American public education from the kindergarten 
through the college, 

V/e can't afford to be left out of this movement. I shall suggest a strategy for get- 
ting involved in it and indicate what it would mean to us to become involved. It will be 
difficult to carry out the strategy; we have too long been asleep at the switch. 



II 

VRiat are the motives and forces behind the establishment of these new post-high-school 
institutions? 

The primary motive in the South has been to use them to promote economic growth, pic- 
tured as primarily industrial growth through the attraction of new industries, which ore 
increasingly demanding arrangements for the vocational-techincal education of their em- 
ployees and prospective employees. This approach could be easily overdone. Employment in 
manufacturing in the United States is declining. The South has been successful in compet- 
ing for such industry as there is, at the expense of other regions. But only 21,3 per cent 
of those employed in 13 southern states are employed in manufacturing; 78.7 per cent arc in 
other occupations, 

A second and urgent reason for establishing these schools has been the desire to pro- 
vide, economically and appropriately, for greatly increasing numbers of high school gradu- 
ates who want further training. It would take a vast amount of public money to care for 
these people in four-year colleges. The costs to the students would be much higher than in 
commuting institutions. The high dropout rate in southern colleges indicates that the four- 
year institutions do not provide very well for many who are already entering them and would 
provide less well for the hordes why may enter them during the next few years. Many believe 
as I do, that the colleges are not going to provide appropriate vocational-technical educa- 
tion. It would ruin them for their present purposes if they tried. A former Provost of the 
University of Illinois, Dr. Gordon Ray, has summed up the situation in saying, "The future 
of the University of Illinois depends upon the provision of appropriate education for those 
who do not belong in the University of Illinois." 

An increasing number of southern communities have been clamoring for four-year colleges 
and universities with Chamber of Commerce backing, but most states have created the machin- 
ery whereby they can limit the number of these institutions lest all of them be ruined. 

When a community finds that it cannot get a four-year college, it is often willing to settlt. 
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for a community college or a vocational-technical school. In Tennessee, at least 50 dele- 
gations have appeared at the State Capitol to ask for one of the 23 vocational and techni- 
^ll^cal schools this year's legislature has authorized. It is assumed in Tennessee that only _ 
If about six per cent of those who enter the first grade will be graduated from college, 
leaving 9^ per cent of the population to be served after high school age by these new 
schools , 



There are many specialized abilities needed in our complex, technological society for 
which no institution is now providing adequate training. Once a post-hlgh-school institu- 
tion has been established, all sorts of possibilities develop, not merely for industrial 
education but for education for distributive and office occupations, agricultural occupa- 
tions, health occupations, public service occupations, food services, and care of children 
and the aged. It is also discovered that we have grossly underestimated the readiness of 
adults for education and find them wanting not only vocational education but general edu- 
cation. Institutions that were conceived to train youth for entry into a limited number 
of industrial occupations develop as institutions primarily for adults, used mainly after 
^ p.m. 



Vie have been leaving oo the high schools more than they can do in vocational-technical 
education. Sixty years after introducing vocational education into the high school, many 
high schools have no programs of vocational education worthy the name and the others, with 
few exceptions, offer only limited training for a few of the occupations. As state-wide 
systems of area schools offering vocational-technical education develop, the local schools 
may begin to do what they can do. V/hat they can and should provide are; 

1. Sound, thorough, basic education, requisite for any good program of vocational- 
technical education and required for many other reasons; 




2. Vocational and educational counseling needed from the first grade through the 
twelfth grade, the specialized counselors and all members of the professional 
staff cooperating; 

3. A comprehensive program of practical arts education embracing industrial arts, 
agriculture, home economics, and business. 

An introduction to clusters of occupations in programs properly labeled "voca- 
tional" with the expectation that specialized training for particular occupa- 
. tlons will follow in the area schools. 

5. A considerable amount of specialized and functional vocational education in 

agriculture, homemaking, and office occupatlo"hs for those who will enter occu- 
pations in these fields when they leave the high -school. 



6. The adult education that can best be provided from a local base. 

The area schools should be organized to assist the local schools in performing many of 
these functions. 






Vie are reverting to the original concept of vocational education: education that 

leads to useful employment. In Florida, they refer to vocational education as "employment- 
related education," an excellent term. The ciorrent demand is for education that leads to 
employment in fields related to the training given. Some of the vocational schools are 
setting excellent records in this respect. The school at Danville, Virginia, has placed, 
over the years, 92 per cent of its graduates in occupations related to their training, al- 
though some of the o per cent unplaced are women who marry. In 1961, 83 per cent of the 
graduates of Connecticut's vocational schools and 85 per cent of the graduates of New Jer- 
sey's vocational schools were placed in occupations related to their training. Our record 
in vocational agriculture is bad. Nationally, 70 per cent of our graduates and former 
students are employed outside farming and 60 per cent are employed outside agriculture. 

Vie could Improve this record materially by recognizing that high school education in agri- 
culture may be either vocational or non-vocatlonal and putting into vocational courses 
those most likely to go into occupations closely related to their training, but a far 
better placement record can be achieved with older students in area schools. We can ex- , 
pect no diminution of the emphasis upon relating training to employment. Our poor record 
in agricultural education in this respect is the worst and most effective criticism that 
is being leveled against us. The immaturity and vocational uncertainty of high school 
youth operate against the establishment of a good record as long as our program is mainly 
ne for them. 
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Anv one oi‘ chose reasons for eGtablishin<s area schools is a formidable one. 
gether/they Justify my conclusion that we are going to have these schools everywhere. 



Ill 

I shall now try to get specific aoout the scope and the nature of the development of 
post-high-school institutions in eight southern states. 

We should recognize, first of all, that there is a stronger commitment to vocational 
orincition in the South than there is, for instance, in the Middle V/est. ^very one of 13 
‘southern states in spite of the relative poverty of the region, is spending more per capita 

from local and state funds for the nationally aided S^66 

average for the United States. The expenditure per capita in Louisiana 

iriliinoio :i- Ul. The value of vocational-technical education in the transition the ^°uth 

is undergoing is emphasized by almost every southern governor. ^^h^Sout^^ 

be the D^'^incina] leaders in the improvement oi eoucation,) It io valuable in ^ 

transition from an agrarian to an urban society and in providing opportunitie 

for Negroes and keeping them from being a drain upon the southern economy. 

Every southern state is doing something important about 
Every state is going in a different direction as it does so. My illusions about the solid 

South" have vanished. 

undertaking to place a public Junior 

that 

vocational 

Mature /rd^rp;o;iToa'r‘cor»;;SSnkve progran. of education for adulta 

' H r it 

Ings on the new Dade County Junior College campus at 

half of the lunior colleges have fairly comprehensive vocational-technical programs, ine 
others are expected to develop them. Agriculture is to be Introduced into one school each 

year during the coming decade. 

Georgia has two long-established state vocational schools that are well regarded. 

Georreia Tech operates a technical institute at Marietta. The state is now developing, a > y.. - 
tem of 27 area vocational-technical schools, 22 of them for whites and a a ^million fo''' 

state is currently providing about t>2 million annually for buildings and yl 3/' 
op?rltlne e^peniol in the a?oa schools. The state shares 50-50 with an area in providing 
buildings, equipment, and operating costs. The site is furnished locally. 

South Carolina has a dual system of 

under the State Department of Education. A new system of technical institutes is under 

the State CommissiL for Technical Education. technical insW include 

tion bv the fall of 196i^ ; only one operated during 1962-63. The ^entire system wiii inciuoe 
IP -Institutes The state is putting up about !}il million a year lor these schools. Build- 
Inc'-s are financed locally. The state provides teachers and equipment and about 90 per cent 
o?^othe? operaung costs! There are state vocational schools for whites and Negroes at 
V/cst Columbia and Denmark that have long been operating successfully. 

North Carolina is completing its system of 20 industrial education centers, 1? of them 
in nnerstion jn 1962-63, and is combining them with three public junior colleges under a 
new charterfoS MgL? education adopted by the 1963 General Assembly, ^^he institutions . 
Cnr education beyond the high school that are envisioned are much like thooc Ilorida and 
ra^i?ornla are d!?ClopiL^ of these centers had programs in agricultural technology 

in 1962-6'^ and 12 will have these programs in 1963-6^1. The program is financed, .^3.^ 

mUnon in additional funds for it were voted by the 1963 General Assembly, bringing the 
total biennial appropriation to $7 million. 

Virginia has nine state-aided vocational schools. The University oi Virginia and Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute have several two-year branches, some of which developing 

into indepLdent community colleges. The first of these branches was established in 19^6. 
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Districts opcratinc vocational schools provide the buildini^s ond a part oi the equipmen ; 
the state pays two-thirds of the instructional costs. Student fees pay other operating 
costs and about a third of the instructional costs. 

Tennessee's current legislature has provided ^5 million for a system of schools vihich 
will at first include three regional technical institutes and 20 area vocational schools. 
Plans for organising and conducting these schools are not yet official. Comprehensive pro- 
grams will eventually be provided, but initially the schools 

tirely with industrial education. These schools may be operated by the .jtate or under 
tract with an institution of higher education, a local board of education, or some other 

public body. 

Arkansas initiated its state system of vocational-technical schools in 1957* The 
fjrst of these was opened at Pine Bluff in 1959- The second will be opened at Morrllton 
in the fall of I963. funds have been voted for two more schools. A system 01 ten schools 
is contemplated. There must be one school in each of six conpesslonal ^00 

other schools are authorlssed. Buildings for each of these schools will 

The state appropriation for operating each of the two existing schools in 19o3-o^ is about 
iiiB'^O.OOO. The schools are operated and controlled completely by the state. There has n i 
been a dissenting vote in the Arkansas House or Senate in six years in appropriating funds 
for these schools. 

Kentucky has ton state-operated vocational schools. The first two were established in 
19S8 Seven of the 10 schools were first conducted by city or county boards of education 
blit were brought under state control in 1962. There ore still three locally operated voca- 
tional schools at Lexington, Owensboro, and Paducah. Trade ond industrial education in the 
high schools is being riplaJed by extension centers Tor 11th and l^th grade students oper- 
ated cooperatively by the area vocational schools and the local school ^^06 hiP-h 

estimated that I6 extension centers could serve all of the stuoents of 
nohools in the state. AlthouBh the system of ^^ttenslor. centers Is not lully^ 
ner cent of those enrolled in the state system of vocational schools are high school stu- 
dents. During the last biennium $^1 million of state and federal funds were spent lor the 
construction of vocational schools. Kentucky has spent three times its state allotment for 
the Manpower Development and Training Program, much of it through the area ..chools. 

Let us take a closer look at some of these institutions, recognizing that many of them 
GTG young and none has developed Its full possibilities. 

St. Petersburg Junior College, the oldest of these institutions in Florida, estab- 
lished In 1927, enrolls 3,200 day students and 1,900 evening students in a county which 
last year had 1,200 enrolled in its hegro junior college and an aault enrollment through 
its public schoil system of 19.000. The institution has long emphasized vocational and 
technical education and there is strong administrative and boara 

•program, but some of the industrialists in the area have not considered its efforts ade- 
quate and a separate technical institute is being built. 

Brevard Junior College, at Cocoa in the Cape Canaveral- area, in its third years, is 
oDcratlnp according to a very comprehensive concept. All vocational, tecnnical, and adult 
SuoS in ?he cSunty is uLer a director at the Junior College 

the high school and Junior college programs is achieved. In 19C2-63 the J^^^or coiiege 
enrolled 2,^!00, two-thirds of them part-time students. Vocational courses are being pro- 
vided for all occupational groups and for preliminary training and retraining as needs 

develop. 

The Daytona Beach Junior College has absorbed an old vocational school. There are 
now 27 members of the staff in vocational education and five in technical education. Al- 
most every type of vocational education is provided. 

Crossing into Georgia, one learns that what Florida is doing in vocational-technical 
pflijcation cannot be done in a junior college, but must be done in a separate vocational 
.‘'chool One of the reasons given is that vocational education will not be supported by 
JunJ or* college administrators, although four of the five directors of vocatxonal-technlcal 
education In^ the Florida junior colleges visited said that they were getting all of the 
administrative support they could ask. 

Vlrr-inla is having difficulties in developing technical institutes as branches of 
higher institutions. Two of them, once affiliated with William and Mary College, have a 
rcaSrPliown into Independent four-year institutions. There is rivalry oetween the 
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University of Virginia and VPI over sites for now branches. There is complaint of too much 
institutional domination and too little local participation in decisions. Other reasons 
lead the person possibly best informed about the situation to say that branches will prob- 
ably bo abandoned and independent institutions created. The branch of VPI at Danville, 
which vjas visited, offers now only the courses offered durinjj the first tv;o years at the 
parent institution and has the same entrance requirements. However, it is adjacent to an 
area vocational school, so that most students can be accommodated in one institution or the 
other . 

The area technical institute at Greenville, .1. C., the first of these institutions to 
bo put in operation, in the fall of 19 ^ 2 , has a buildinc costinfi ^» 550,000 and equipment 
vjorth vl.5 million. There is a 20 acre campus. It offers pro(_,rams in textile technolo^fy, 
data procossinj;;, tool and die technology, chemical laboratory technolo£;y, technical draft- 
inc and desi>_;:n, electronic technolon;y , civil tochnolojjy, mechanical technology, air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration technology, and transportation maintenance technology, and prepares 
technical secretaries. There are also several kinds of trade courses. The experience of 
this institution may indicate the direction these institutions will take. Beginning as a 
purely technical school, highly selective of its students, it rejected four of five appli- 
cants. Dissatisfaction arose and the program v;as broadened to include trade courses. Now 
about 2 out of 5 are accepted for technical courses and 3 out of 5 arc accepted for trade 
courses, but there is still dissatisfaction that many are unservod by the school. 

The Coosa Valley Vocational Technical School at Rome, Georgia, is a good example of an 
area school. It provides programs in electrical, electronic, and mechanical technology, 
air conditioning and heating, appliance repair, automotive mechanics, practical nursing, 
and business, and prepares machinists. The initial cost of building and equipment was 
fj',600,0.00. The equipment for electronics alone is now valued at :;>192,000. 

The Mayo Vocational Technical .School at Paintsvllle, Kentucky, is a unique institution 
in that it trains students primarily for export to other parts of the country. Ohio and 
Michigan are among the principal beneficiaries, ii’orty per cent of the people of the area 
are on relief because of the decline in the area's principal industries: coal mining, lum- 

bering, and farming. Ninety-five per cent of the graduates are placed in occupations re- 
lated to their training. Graduates in electronics receive starting salaries of ^6,000 or 
more, tool and die makers average !i)8,000. There is training for 17 occupations, ^ive ex- 
tension centers are operated, primarily for high school students. In April., 1963# the 
school enrolled kjS high school students, 1|72 full-time students in trade and technical 
programs, and 200 evening school students. A dormitory houses 80 students. The annual 
budget is !5;500,000. Equipment is worth ij)! million. 

The "technical institute" at Danville, Virginia, operated by the local district and 
the state, is basically a vocational school vjith an excellent reputation as such. Of its 
330 full-time students in 1962-63, only 65 came from the Danville area; 1^5 are from Vir- 
ginia but outside the Danville area; 65 are from North Carolina; and the others came i’rom 
Florida, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, youth Carolina, and V/est Virginia. There is 
a very close relationship with employers, wherever in the country they may be located. 

There is an extensive adult program; one of the principal parts of it is conducted in coop- 
eration with the Dan River Mills, the loading local industry. Last year 80 classes were 
conducted for mill employees. There is a heavy emphasis in this institution upon programs 
in radio and TV. However, there are proc;ram3 in air conditioning and refrigeration, auto 
mechanics, body and fender, business, secretarial science, cosmetology, distribution, 
drafting and design, electronics, machine shop, practical nursing, and printing. The last 
of these was introduced at the request of the Virginia Press Association and is the only 
program of its type in the state. 

Kirkman Vocational High School and Technical Institute at Chattanooga, Tennessee, has | 
three blocks of three-story buildings. This has been a "boot-straps" operation built to | 
its present estate during the past 25 years with a minimum of funds. Uhat la there, I was 
told, has been made possible by advisory committees. Now the technical institute is being ^ 
talcen over as the first of the state-operated regional technical institutes. The vocational ; 
school may become an area vocational school that is a part of the state system. One of the j 
interesting programs hero is one for training dental assistants, aided by the U. 0. Public 
Health Service as a pilot project. . i 

The State Vocational School at Glarkeoville, Georgia, was founded during Dr. Mobley's J 
regime as State Director of Vocational liducation. It offers programs in fabrics mainte- I 
nance and management, drafting, shoo repair, watch repair, machine shop, electronics, and | 

medical laboratory work. About 1,000 day students and 200 evening students are enrolled | 

annually. j 
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The tv;o state vocational schools in South Carolina, for whites and Necro^^s, have a 

• total budp^et of :j‘.600,000. About 350 full-time students are enrolled each year in each 
school. Including; the part-time and evening students, the two schools enroll about 1,500 
each year. Training for 11 trades is provided in these schools. There is a good outlet 
for graduates. 

During the four years the vocational-technical school at Pine Bluff, Arlcansas, has 
operated, it has enrolled 1,735 full-time, day students and 2,862 in extension courses. 

Seven trade programs and nine technical programs are offered for day students. There is a 
professional staff of 2^1 persons. During the past four years 155 extension classes have 
been held in 35 cities. Full-time students come from many parts of the state. 

The North Carolina industrial education centers enrolled more than 23,000 in I96I-62, 
an enrollment exceeding that of the three state higher institutions: the University of 

North Carolina, Worth Carolina State College, and the V/omen's College. The oldest of these 
institutions is in its fourth year. 

You will be especially Interested in the centers which teach agriculture. The oldest 
of these programs, at Goldsboro, has just completed its second year. The brief and limited 
experience in North Carolina indicates that the first years of a program in agricultural 
technology in an area school are not easy. The greatest successes of the seven centers with, 
agricultural programs have been in providing specialized Instructors for adult farmer classes 
of a type not hitherto available. These classes are organized by local teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture. Another effort that has been relatively successful has been in provid- 
ing short courses for certain kinds of non-farm agricultural workers: nursery men, mllk- 

viagon drivers, small engine repairmen, and others. The least successful part of the program 
thus far, and the part on which most effort has been spent, has been that for full-time stu- 
dents designed to prepare for work in the farm Implement business, other forms of agricul- 
tural business, and the poultry Industry. 



IV 

^ There are many Issues to be met and many dangers and difficulties to be faced in organ- 

® izlng and conducting these post-hlgh-school institutions. I have indicated that each state 
is going in a different direction, often because this is the only direction in which it can 
go. I7e can expect that there will be marked changes in these institutions and a trend to- 
ward more uniformity as they develop, I want to mention some of the hazards and some of the 
mlstakps that have been made in organizing these early programs. 

A good deal of splintering of public education is going on, with vocational education 
separated from general education and even two systems of vocational education in one state. 

Most of these institutions provide for only a part of the clientele and a part of the 
occupations that should eventually be served. 

Some of those schools are linked to the local school systems or to institutions for 
higher education when they should probably be Independent of, but related to, both. 

Many of the so-called "area schools" are under local boards of education and some are 
under auspices entirely outside the regular system of public education. Services beyond the 
lines of the sponsoring school district are usually not as good as they are within the dis- 
trict. 

An excessive amount of state domination may be practiced. 

In some cases, there is excessive domination by and undue catering to certain local 
industries, 

<v 

The best relationships to the local school systems have not yet been worked out com- 
pletely anywhere. 

Several states have failed to Integrate these new schools as North Carolina has. 
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V 

How can agricultural education be fitted into these schools? 

Rightly conceived, they vjould, of course, include it. The state departments of educa- 
tion, state professional organizations, and lay groups interested in the schools have a 
responsibility for seeing that these institutions are comprehensive, not highly specialized 
or adapted to the needs of only limited groups. 

There are many occupations in which knowledge of some phases of agriculture is desir- 
able or essential. Many of these are classed as industrial or distributive occupations. 

Let us not engage in jurisdictional disputes. V/e should be willing to teach agriculture in 
service courses. V/e should not insist that all students in agriculture be our students. 
V/e should use courses others offer in training our major students. V/e have a real oppor- 
tunity to develop coordination of the various vocational services, v;hich has long been 
needed, in these schools. V/e are not, as yet, moving very rapidly toward it. The schools 
that are being established are often under the control of Industrial educators. Agricul- 
ture and other vocational fields are being "included out" of them intentionally. 

V/e in agricultural education will not 'succeed in penetrating these schools if we keep 
to ourselves and insist on going it alone. By working with others, yje can find our place 
in them. 

V/e should recognize that the new area schools offer, not merely opportunity for train- 
ing in non-farm occupations requiring some knowledge of agriculture, but opportunity to 

provide farmer training of a type we have not often been able to provide. Here we have 
institutions that are primarily for adults with funds, personnel, and facilities to provide 
adult education. They are institutions popular with the state legislatures. It is easier 
to get funds for adult education for them than to get these funds for use through the 
public schools. Once these funds have been secured, they can be used in cooperation with 
the local schools in providing classes vjherever they are most convenient to agricultural 
people. Specialized instructors can be employed to supplement the efforts of the local 
teachers of agriculture in teaching adults. V/e have, at last, an opportunity to provide 
the extended and intensive adult farmer education the times demand, replacing the superfi- 
cial programs v/e have necessarily provided under the arrangements we have had. 



VI 

V/hat should be our strategy for Introducing agricultural education into area schools 
and community colleges? 

First of all, we should get into these schools, find out what they are like, become 
acquainted v/ith their leadership, and point out to their directors and their boards the 
place agricultural education might have in them. 

V/e should continue and consolidate our studies of the needs for agricultural education 
of Persons in many occupations and the enrollments that could be expected ii programs in 
arriculture were offered. The recent conference of persons from 1^ states at the National 
Center must have been very helpful in moving us in this direction. The study now underway 
at Ohio State in which the needs for agricultural education of a sampling 
population are being determined is a most imaginative one, whose findings all of us will 
await with great interest, 

V/e should work with our traditional clientele, the farm people, to alert them to the 
sip-nif icance of these new systems of schools and their possible usefulness to those engaged 
in agriculture, v/arning them that they may be of little dirpet use to agricultural people 
unless there is insistence that they must be of use. 



One of my discoveries this year has been the U. S, Bureau oi Employment security and 
its state divisions, I visit each of these state divisions. They are working with the 
schools to an extent I had never known in the North, and this has been going on for years 
in many states in the South. They can tell us a great deal about employment in agricul- 
tural occupations; last year the Virginia Employment Commission placed '10,000 people in 
farm worlc alone. Their testing and counseling services are available to high school sen- 
iors. dropouts, and persons considering enrollment in post-high-school propams ol 
vocational-technical education. They are most useful in recruiting studpts adaptea to the 
particular programs we might offer, in placement of graduates of area schools, and in sug- 
gesting what the area schools might offer in view of employment needs. 
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V/e should develop pilot prot;rams in area schools and prepare materials for use in them. 
If wc do not have area schools or if agricultural education is included in th^ we can 
still do pilot work through enlarging the sciences ol local agriculture depar , 

Minnesota has done so well and South Carolina is planning to do. I shall say much more 
about pilot programs in my second talk. 

We must begin to prepare a few people to organize, administer, 

of agricultural education in area schools, i have watched the Tarolina when 

who had been among the best local teachers of vocational fG^iculture in North C 
they undertook to administer programs of agricultural technology in \ ? 

need help and they know it. They should have had some special training before Jney under 
took their present responsibilities. Most states cannot yet provide xt. This is another 
project for the National Center. 

VJe must become associated with the state groups that are originating, planning, and 
developing area schools. V/e should become well acquainted ° 

boards of education and the legislators interested in area schools. 

VII . 

There is likely to be a lot of new money for vocational-technical education during, the 
next fe^yeLs and much of it will be used in area schools and community colleges We 
coSld ^ha^f in this or we could be left out. If we were to share, we could accomplish 
tM^igs wf haJe never accomplished and never shall accomplish with our present setup. 

If we do not P'ct into these schools, we shall eventually be in a class by ourselves, 
for eJervone else will be in them, and we shall be helping to put farmers and other agri- 
culture /workers into a similarly low class because they will be denied the education be- 
yond the high school that everyone else will be getting. 

fhiY> rimp available for vocational agriculture in the high school is likely to diminish 
as other groups look more to post-high-school institutions and less to the high schools for 
vScaUonal education. oSr. adult programs will become more 
place when associated with the high scnools as others look to the area schools lor aouix; 
educatio’^ unless it is linked with these area schools. 

Perhaps we do not realize fully the prestige an effective Institution for 
cation can attain. This was brought in focus for me when I °J^o/oak^ 

Fuo:ene Younrert, in Miami this spring. Dr. Youngert, formerly 

Illinois, has been associated for the past five years with Dr. Conant. ® neonle 

n Qiinvpv nf t-hp Miami schools. He reported that, as he went about Dado County, people 
often t^ugh^th/t he was talking about the Lindsey Hopkins Adult Education Center when he 
talked about the public schools. This was the institution that was most af feeding 
lives-^and a magnificent institution it has become# 

V'P can exDcct too that, if we are not in the act, our students will be drained off in 

larre numbers for other vocational programe. There 0 ?^ 

gardlne the futures agricultural occupations can provide and we must be on hand to present 

their legitimate claims. 

The forms in which the post-high-school institutions have thus f be- 

thp final forms. V/e should not assume that we shall be left out ox these 
Susfwo hav^b^en left out of most of them thus far. We can find an Important place in 
them. V/hether we do, depends largely upon ourselves. 

I hope that nothing I have said will be construed to minimize or 
teachers of agriculture, working in the local schools, are doing or can do in adult ^duca- 
Uon I am ofily saying that the development of area schools and community 

Hhal fh^sr n1t??S?inf Se?l'^nrrot^a°etJ^ct^fr^,tr?oc" llfCfs^ 

i°/rSr?ocaI?ralf tS no'nl ^if ^Serl^l 

in agriculture we have confronted a task too big for the local schools alone, as a ha 
century of experience attests. 
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In the forty-five minutes allotted to mo I plan to do three things; (1) to present 
briefly a broad perspective of education in community colleges on a nationwide / 

to discuss the present status of agricultural education in community colleges with specliic 

reference to the Junior colleges in California, and (3) to outline some J^^he trends which 

seem to be emerging and to relate these trends to the recommendations and ilndlngs oi cne 
Panel of Consultants. 

V^e find community colleges called many things and known by many titles. In addition 
to community or Junior colleges, they may be known in some states as state technical 
schools, area vocational schools, area technical centers, trade technical schools " 

leges, vocational technical institutes, city colleges, and many others.^ Some 
supported; some privately. The Directory of the American Association oi Junior Colleges 
lists some 669 institutions of this type in their I962 directory; 26^1 

i\05 publicly supported. We find them located in HQ states. District of Columbia, the Canal 

Zone, and Puerto Rico. You will pardon me, I hope, if I refer to these schools in the r 

mainder of my presentation as Junior or community colleges. 

As to the function of these institutions, it is probable that many of them, Paj;tlcu- 
larly those privately supported, emphasize the transfer function and provide the ilr t tw 
years or lower division courses common to the curricula of four-year colleges. I could 
find no data as to the number of two-year Institutions which 

however, the report of the Panel of Consultants gives an enrollment figure 350,000 in 
such courses; and lists I 76 institutions receiving federal aid under Title VIII in 19 b 0 -bl 
— all publicly supported, it is assumed. 

V/hlle we find significant numbers of publicly supported colleges of this l^^iud in 
Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, Michigan, New York, " 

to mention a feW; about 200 of them are in California; where there are 7^1 PubHc Junior 
Alleges with a total enrollment of over 300,000 and ranging in size irom 2 j 0 students to 

22,250. 

So much for the general picture of the community college »®ti°'^wlde. Let us tur^ 
attention and focus on agricultural education in these institutions, lo 1953 Phillip 
found only 96 two-year community colleges in the nation offering ^ 

culture. Since in 87 of these schools this education was reported to be taught with an 
occupational objective, and in j 6 with a transfer objective, it is obvious that many insti- 
tutions either did not differentiate or offered both types of programs. I have no more 
recent data nationwide. 

It should be much more meaningful in discussing agricultural education in California 
Junior colleges to do so within a framework of the general functions and status of such 
institutions in this state. In 19^5 a liaison committee of the Regents of the University 
of California and the State Board of Education was established. for the coordination of 
hl<^her education in the state. Ten years later as a result ot action by the 1953 
ture, the Joint staff of this committee published a report entitled A Restudy of the Needs 
of California in Higher Education."^ This report recommended that the Junior colleges oi 
the state concentrate on five important functions or purposes, and these functions have 
come to be the primary responsibility of the Junior college; 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

^ 1 . 



5. 



Technical-vocational education 
General education 
Lower-division transfer education 

Community service education of post-high school grade, within the range 
agreed upon for the Junior college (This, you see, is the comprehensive 
Junior college mentioned by Hamlin.) 

Guidance 






^Phillips, Loren W., "Agricultural Currlculums in the Junior Colleges of the United 
States," university of California at Los Angeles, 1953. ^ 

Scallfornla State Department of Education, "A Restudy of the Needs of Callprnla in 
Higher Education," California State Department of Education, Sacramento, 1955. 
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Host of these are self-explanatory. The {^eneral educatj.on function they had in mind 

t conforms to the commonly accepted definition of this kind of education as boint^ that v/hich 
v/ill prepare the student to function as a member of his family, as a citizen of his com- 
munity, state, nation, etc. The community service education v;as to be desi{j,ned to meet the 
needs of all people in the rofjion served, to include both occupational and {general educa- 
tion; and to be offered in both regular day and adult evening; schools. It seems sicnifi- 
cant that the technical-vocational objective was listed first. The {guidance function also 
emphasized the responsibility of these colle^ses to "help each student to help himself in 
the choice of an occupation and to prepare for the successful pursuit of such work." 

The Education Code of the dtate defines the responsibilities of the Junior colleges 
specifically ns lower division pre-transfer education; vocational and technical education; 
community service and adult education. 

The place of those institutions in the broad scheme of higher education in California 
has more recently been reiterated in the so-called blaster Plan for liit_,hor Education, which 
li?nits the University to serving the upper 12J/J, scholastically of high school graduates in 
the state; the 12 state colleges to the upper 33/^; but says to the junior colleges, you will 
servo any and all high school graduates. As one Junior college administrator recently re- 
marked, "v/e serve the top 100;i. " 

So with a legal responsibility to serve all high school graduates, and a primary re- 
sponsibility for vocational-technical preparation, it is not surprising to find strong 
programs of occupational education in most of these 7^ institutions. Several are in ef- 
fect, if not in name, vocational-technical institutes. For several years industrial edu- 
cation particularly and business education to perhaps a lesser extent have really expanded 
programs at this level. 



Those schools are supported and governed in much the same v;ay as our high schools. 

They are governed by local boards of education, serve a junior college district, are sup- 
ported primarily by local taxes, but receive an apportionment from the state per student, 
slightly higher than the high schools. By July 1, every high school district in the 

state must be a part of a junior college district. Therefore, theoretically, by that date 
every high school graduate in the state will be served by a junior college. 

'O' V/ith this general information as a backdrop, let us turn to agricultural education in 

these schools. Eirst, the extent and scope of these programs. In I 96 I -62 there were 19 
junior colleges offering Instruction in agriculture with a total enrollment of 1,762 stu- 
dents. This reprosenlG 30,J of the total enrollment in colleges of agriculture in the state. 
These flisures include, of course, both vocational and college transfer enrollments. Enroll- 
ments in those institutions have increased by 500 students or about ^10, J in the last four 
years. It is most difficult to determine how many of these students are transfer bound and 
how many are studying with an occupational objective. Department heads of junior college 
agriculture departments have a rule of thumb which states, "75 /j of our students come to us 
with a transfer objective; about 25/^ actually transfer." 

These departments vary in size from a one- teacher, ncv/ly established one with an en- 
rollment of 15 , to multiple teacher operations with enrollments approaching ^00--actually 
358 this year. They also vary in their local administration. In some junior colleges, 
the person who heads the Department of Agriculture has the title of Dean, and the institu- 
tion is entirely separate from any high school. In others, we find the head of the Junior 
college agricultural department acting as a local supervisor of agriculture, and supervis- 
ing local agriculture departments. 

The early agricultural courses and curricula in junior colleges were quite traditional. 
The transfer courses, in title and description, paralleled similar courses in the College 
of Agriculture. Considerable difficulty was experienced right from the beginning in dis- 
tinguishing between vocational courses and those designed for transfer. The problem was 
especially acute in smaller departments where it vjas hardly possible to set up parallel 
courses for each of these two types of students. Attempts were made to differentiate by 
assig.ning specific numbers to vocational courses, imitating the university numbering sys- 
tem in which courses numbered from 1 to were classed as lower division, those from 50 
to 99 aa vocational, and those from 100 to 199 upper division. It is still the usual pro- 
cedure to number vocational tech courses from 50 to 99* 



Until the middle 1950 's the primary objective of vocational courses in junior college 
was preparation for farming, and the emphasis on instruction paralleled, or rather extended, 
that offered in the high schools. Indeed, as late as 1957 Thompson found II 9 of the 263 
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courses offered to be in the general field of animal „„ n,oat of the 

Production, Agricultural Engineering, and Agricultural Economics making up most oi 

total of the 263 courses listed. 



Since 1956, however, a number of changes have occurred in the 
offered in thLe schools. Most departments still retain preparation for farming a. a ma 
pSpoL, but preparation for omplojmont in ^Erieultural buaineaa and industry,^ 
spooifio fi4ld of Ornamental Horticulture, and more recently, the trainina of teonnioians 
is strongly supplementing preparation for production agriculture. 



This trend is documented by follow-up studies made by the M°<3esto J™l°b 
which has one of the lareest and most complete agriculture departments 
qtudv vjhich this institution made of the students who VJere enrolled in a^ am 

?hp Lriod from 1950 to ^ showed of their former students who were presently em- 

ployed in af--riculture to bo in farming and 26'^ in non-farming J^riculture work. 
trast, a study just cofnpleted and covering the next 5-year period 57^ in 

pfe^ure. The^omparatiie percentages for the 10-ycar Period theL ?lrurL fu?the? 

farming, and in non-farming agriculture work. An analysis of these . 

sLws that during the last 5-year period the numbers going into farming, and those in 
based occupations to be approximately egual. . 



Developments in Agricultural Sducation in these community colleges have not ““'[j' 

out prob!oms and difficulties. Among the major ones which have been enepuntered and which 

still are troublesome are: 



1 . 



Low enrollment. It has been a constant struggle for the heads ol_^thcse^de- 
pHFtSS'iits to"Fulld up enrollments to the pUoe where the 

necessary to offer real training oould bo JusUfiod. ihls^^w^ 



tlos necessary to oner reax urdxna.u5 

iMrlv true in the early days of their development when most ^^e 
colleges offered 2-year non-degree programs which competed with the local 
CCllereC Recruitment is still one of the major tasks confronting even the 
uigCC! more C™SeLful departments. In spite of concentrated e^rts, 
only two junior colleges have agriculture enrollments oi v , 



only 5 have enrollments of more than 100. 



2. 



•.?cderal regulations and p olicies . Since provisions of the National Voca- 
F lona 1 Act s were "w'rlt t en in terms of the high school, it has always been 
difficult to meet certain standards and requirements for 

particulLl? with respect to the time allotted for instruction. I^ven the 

.prcooptUme .plans recommended by the U. 3. ^^less than^college ^ - 

to- college schedules, pn^rthermore, the regulation, lunior col- 

p'rade ” continually reared its ugly head, Lvon though lega y^ J 
t^fcI'arrsecSndaiy schools and SvSn though «i”5«rsod courses were ^ 
bered and designated as vocational, there was noohing to prev 
institutions from recognizing them for transfer, and ^ main- 

nized. As a result, while many of the Junior ^ g few 

tain departments which would meet our reimbursement standards, only a 
-have persevered and have continued to do so over any 
timL At present, 1962-63, only ll of the approximately 20 agriculture 

programs in this state receive federal aid. 



3. 



Pmvidlnfi: the kind and quality of in3_^uct1on which meets the needs o^ 
in dents! 



Tcp*es with only one or two instructors. , Maori <•<-> 

transfer objectives and others preparing for 

offer courses in animal science, plant science, agricultural englneeri^^ 
nfi-ricultural economics, teachers in small departments have littl PP 
?i^^nUv t^specLnlize, and even more difficulty in keeping their techni- 
cal knowledge up to date. .Jiiirthermore, it the°1unior^college^ 

1-n vjhnt- kind of nreoaration is most appropriate for the junior coiiege 

instructor--should he come up through the ranks as a J^of^the 

or should his experience and preparation more nearly parallel that 

four-year college instructor? 






Makinr instruction avai lable to sparsel y settled areas, ^'^hen junior col- 
VpLq nre es ' tF b Tished in such areas I he total enrollment is so small and 
Lsto of establishing and maintaining such 

portion to the population, that occupational preparation generally takes 
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a back scat to trantsfer courses, at least in new institutions. This seems 
to bo particularly true of agricultural courses. 

5. Employers still tend to look to four year colleges for employees In agric ul- 
ture anu arc generally unfamiliar with the junior ~^ollcL;e progranTs . ' This fs 
understandable. Many heads of agricultural businesses and agencies were 
themselves graduates of four year colleges and tend to turn to these insti- 
tutions for agriculturally trained men. I'lirthermore, many job descriptions 
call for a degree when perhaps junior college preparation would be entirely 
adequate . 

In addition to these, there are several other limiting factors. While the state super 
visory and teacher training staffs accept responsibility for assisting these institutions, 
they tend to feel that their first duty is to the high schools. I'lirthermore they feel more 
secure in the high school area since it was in this area that they had their teaching ex- 
perience. 

Local pressure and ambitious administrators sometimes have visions of developing these 
institutions into four year colleges. Indeed most of these two year schools have dropped 
the "junior" from their names, fortunately some administrations recognize the unique func- 
tion which the junior college may serve and as one put it, he "had no ambition to make his 
institution' the Harvard of Central California." Finally, as pointed out in the Panel re- 
port, they face considerable competition from many agencies in the field of occupational 
education--the four year colleges, the high schools, private trade schools, and training 
programs sponsored by industry. 

In spite of these, however, they are moving forward, and some excellent work is being 

done . 



May we now turn to the final phase of this presentation and discuss some of the trends 
which can be identified, some of the opportunities and challenges which the future may hold 
for agricultural education at this level. 

1, V/hile those schools will continue to offer programs leading to college trans- 
fer and to placement in farming, considerably more attention will be given to 
preparation for those occupations in agriculture which serve farmers and farm- 
ing--input and output services. 

This trend is already well defined. V/hen five years of experience with agri- 
cultural business curricula wore reviewed and summarized recently by junior 
college representatives it was found that four of the original pilot programs 
had continued to function--some as originally established; others with con- 
siderable adjustments, and that other junior colleges had established similar 
curricula. Briefly, teachers reported that the original concept of a program 
jointly administered by departments of business and agriculture did not work 
lOO'/j and that the administration has shifted to agriculture, with students 
electing courses in business which are appropriate. 

Conceived originally as primarily occupational training for immediate employ- 
ment, experience has shown many students electing this curriculum for trans- 
fer to four year colleges. However, the production courses, which are needed 
as preparation for business occupations as well. as for farming are being 
taught with somewhat different emphasis with the realization that the students 
enrolled may have either of those two employment objectives. V/hile the term 
"agri-business" is useful in emphasizing a distinction between production 
curricula and those with marketing and service objectives it may not properly 
describe all non-production curricula. However, the term has been widely ac- 
cepted and it does describe a major segment of modern agriculture. Perhaps 
more descriptive terms might be "agricultural services" and "agricultural 
technology" . 



2. One major recommendation of the Panel of Consultants relative to vocational and 
technical education beyond the high school states: "Technical education should 

be emphasized, improved and expanded by increasing Federal support for programs 
designed to prepare individuals for useful employment in technical occupations 
requiring scientific or technical knowledge and skills." While the term "tech- 
nician" is generally associated with the factory, industry, or engineering, 
there is already considerable evidence that we have many technicians in agrlcul- 
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ture, and steps are alreaoy belnc taken to introduce courses for the train- 
ing of these persons in Junior colleges. 

in North Carolina, from information which I "recently received, seven Indue- 
trial Education Centers hove been established in that otatc, in whi h^ 
courses in agricultural technology have been Introduced, ihc ^ 

thus far available Include two-year courses 

nology, agricultural business and poultry services ^ n^o 

year course in farm machinery. They anticipate an enrollment of 100-150 
students this fall in the four centers where this instruction will be 
available . 

In California, one course for the training of Animal 

has been established and has finished its ilrst year of °Pf 

is at the Modesto Junior College and is an outgrowth oi otudy made oi 

"Technicians in Agriculture" by Jerry Ilaltcrmon oi that 

lQ60-6l--a study which was supported by NDEA iltlc VIII iunds and with 

which I assume many of you are familiar. This has** 

marlly to train artificial Insemlnators, and reports indicate that it has 
been outstandingly successful. Fifteen students are currently enroll 
an^thS expecr25 next year. The two-year Instructional 
courses in animal science, business administration, along wU 
courses in English, speech, history, etc.; but the core consists two 
new courses designed specifically for these iuture technicians. “rst 

of these is "Laboratory Techniques and Basic Science, a course 

described as "A terminal course designed to acquaint the otudent with es 
Lntlal laboratory techniques and basic science principles adequat^ 
mialifv him at the technical level for service in agriculture. ihis 

course^was set up at the request of the agricultural J®P^J^'^°'^^L^sclence 
planned, equipped and taught by an interested instructor from the science 
department of the college. It will be one of the core courses for other 

technician training programs to be established. bourse where 

an advanced breeding and artificial Insemination 

Students are given sufficient practice on cows rontca lor that purpose to 
qualify with some degree of skill in this operation. 

Rpndv for this fall Is another program for the training ol technicians in 
o?n»en?al'SoJtr=ultur=. This Sllf hove two in land- 

scape and parks maintenance; the other in nupoery production. 

Both of these prof'-rams have been planned and organized with the assistance 
of toD-flirtt ad?lso"; oommlttoes. Advloints on tho curriculum for orna- 
mental horticulture is a park superintendent, a private landscape ac^ncy 
owner rnuroerymon, a sold club auperintendent, another nuroeryman, and 
r"Sperintenden? of ' lan^capins for hiChwoys. The inatruc^ ?hSpradJi- 
for setting up these programs emphasize that the =“>‘'i°tance ox tnese aovi 
sory groups hL been a key factor in whatever success they have enjoyed 

thus far. 

Under Investlpatlon at this same college are possible programs lor 
??a?ninroFve?erinary aids, and for agricultural engineering technicians. 

At the Ht. San Antonio College in southern California, the 
and a local study of agri-business occupations made by the head oi that 
Tepa^tmen?, I a! Sherman, indicated that there might be a complex ol 
technician-type occupations- in the various federal, state, and 
Lltural agencies. Therefore, he started J,"" 

of these occupations in the area served by that school, ihis study na 
■Sust been completed and I have copies of the summary for tho^e oi you who 
£y be interested He found fiftj Job classifications °ver bOO 

persons whom he identified as "public “oryT”® technicians .On the ba^ 
nf VviR findinr-s ho has planned three curricula --more general in nature 

thf cSrricula-one each for plant science technicians, animal 
science technicians, and agricultural engineering technicians. Ih. Plant 

reiser program ir designed primarily for students irfeMe 

turn! inspection, forestry, and turf grass management; the animal 
for livestock, moat and brand inspection, and animal laboratory technician, 
the agricultural engineering for employment in fooc processing. 






Both Modesto and Mt . ,jan Antonio Colleges have received requests from the 
Forest Service to establish courses for the training of technician level 
persons for forestry Jobs, so technician training is on its vjay. 

V/hile the community service function of these colleges in agriculture has 
received relatively little attention, whenever instruction has been offered 
the response has been remarkable. A course in plant diseases offered at 
Bakersfield College attracted over 100 farmers, pesticide specialists, 
salesmen and others; a course last fall for nurserymen and soils special- 
ists at another Junior college had to limit enrollment to keep class size 
down to a number commensurate with facilities available. 

V/hen it Is considered that so called extended day or evening class enroll- 
ments overall far exceed the regular day enrollments, there may very well 
be a great, relatively unexploited service to be rendered by these schools 
in up-grading persons already employed in agriculture. 

Minnesota, as you know, has exploited and developed its opportunities for 
this type of adult education for farmers. 

If we take our cue, therefore, from the report of the Panel of Consultants 
and redirect and improve vocational and technical education in agriculture 
beyond the high school; if we provide appropriate curriculums for full-time 
students who finish high school and can spend an additional two years to 
improve their occupational proficiency, either as farmers or in agricultural 
services .... 

If we can discover those occupations in agriculture in which technicians are 
needed and establish or expand programs designed to provide the scientific 
and technical knowledge and skill required In these positions .... 

If we can forget or reinterpret the limitation of "less than college grade" 
--and it appears that we can .... 

If we obtain and train teachers who can and will maintain quality standards 
in their instruction; keep up to date; maintain their lines of communication 
with agricultural industry, as the better ones now do . . .. 

If we can place and follow up those whom we train in these programs .... 

Then there appears to bo a whole new future for this type of post-high 
school education in agriculture — a real growing edge. 

There appear to be many "ifs"; there probably will be set-backs and frustra- 
tions as we move forward in developing these programs. However, if we remain 
alert to these opportunities, research for basic information, establish pilot 
programs to try out promising new departures and to Implemenl research find- 
ings we should be able to change many of these "ifs" to certainties. 




MEETING AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION NEEDS IN URBAN AREAS 

by 

Jesse A. Taft 

Senior Supervisor, Aericultural Education 
Massachusetts 



In Massachusetts our most comprehensive programs in vocational acricultup have been 
centered in urban areas. I refer to the three special county agricultural schools, all of 
which are located in the industrial area of the state. It is 

large educational farm laboratories upon which I will center most of my presentation. 

Massachusetts is one of the few states to have a special Vocational Act separate and 
distinct from General Education. Vie are fortunate to have a ^ broad framework 
to conduct training in agriculture. "Agricultural Education under this ^ , with 

1906, is defined as "vocational education which fits pupils for occupations conne . . 
agriculture, the care of domestic animals, forestry, and other wage-earning or productive 

work on farm land . " 

With such a broad base of operations, we have been able to allow 
pain work experiences in occupations associated with agriculture without violating the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes Act. At least six months of directed practice is ^ , 

all students attending one of these county agricultural schools which operate well-equipped 
farms. Also, because Massachusetts appropriates funds for vocational education (mate ng 
as high as 13-1 basis), it has been possible to provide traxning agricul- 

tural occupations other than farming without the use of restricted Federal funds. 

Our agriculture Is caught in a metropolitan development that exists from Portland, 
Maine to Norfolk, Virginia. This region is becoming more urban yearly. It is this type 
of clima?e wherein we find ourselves now engaged in conducting programs of vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture. i<'rom the beginning, we have trained boys Irom urban homes in the 
countv schools, many of whom wish to make a career in estate caretaKing or some other non- 

agrJSuUuraT oLuoation. Seventy-aoven (77) percent of our total atate enrollment 
(1200 all-day students) was classified in I962 as coming from urban homes. This leaves 
less than onLquarter of our youth coming from farm homes. 

of urban students served began during the World War II years. I well recall visiting one 
hignehool depLtment in the fall of 19^6. All 38 students in the previous year met the 
supervised farming requirement through placement for farm work ^ ® 

enterprise had been undertaken. All boys had been placed on farms, 

Vermont and Maine, to satisfy the farm work experience requirement . At this time they 
started in mid-April and remained in training through September. 

Thie situation opened up my eyes to a trend that was developing due to economic Pres- 
sures and the increased demand for young agricultural workers. In assuming 
as a Stato Supervisor, I naturally was interested in making a survey oi the ^ 

mine the status of the supervised farming programs. As a result, I studied all pi oductiv- 
itv reports submitted to the Division of Vocational Education from 1930 (the year I began 
teLh^n^vocatiSnal agric through 19^6. I found a definite trend of fewer and ewer 

completions of enterprises and a strong tendency for students to rely on placement training 
to gain farm work experience. 



W. Stimson, the so-called father of the project sys- 
projects were losing favor among both pupils and 
the merits of the placement system for training stu- 
I well recall pointing this fact out to our Regional 
not grasp the situation and could not comprehend such 
the Regional Specialist, but, I believe that the en- 
convinced of the merits of placement training for 
facilities at home are limited for student enter- 



Being a former disciple of Rufus 
tern, I was dumbfounded to learn that 
teachers. Teachers strongly defended 
3ents through farm work experience. 

Specialist. At the beginning he did 
a training program. Today, not only 
tire staff of Dr. Tenney's office is 
supervised farm work experience when 
prises . 

Instead of conducting small two by two projects which ^ave little economic sig^ 
cance our youth are obtaining a greater breadth of training under successful farmer- 
Dmoloyoro whoro they aro gainine a more valuable experlonco In the hf 

an Lrly-aohSol-releaae provision at these schools. Permitting students to be 

be placed as early as April for placement when good farm Jobs are available. Xhis is an 
important fLtor in favL of plaLment training for the demand for agricultural workers 
from April to October exceeds the number of students available. 
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V/e do not claJm to have perfected the farm placement training system. V/e are continu- 
ally making refinements. The use of agreement forms and the placement record book for each 
student has brought improvements. The Iceal plan is to Identify the training needed by the 
student. If the opportunity is available to gain the recommended experiences on the farm 
selected, a list of Jobs and abilities which the student needs to gain experience is enter- 
ed in the section of the placement book devoted to the training program. Approving farms 
for placement is getting more attention by eliminating any farm employers who tend to ex- 
ploit the boy or fall to give the student the work experience previously agreed upon. The 
earnings of boys on summer placement range from ;;.600 to i|il200 per year. This aspect is 
very appealing to boys, especially to those who have limited facilities or, in many cases, 
no facilities. Loss than ten percent of our total enrollment in the state now eonduct 
enterprises or improvement projects as part of their training. This situation is quite a 
contrast from the early days when v;e used to rate departments on the basis of the average 
number of projects completed per boy. Sometimes I think that the placement training for 
work experience is just an easy out for the tea'^hers. Nevertheless, it is a situation in 
which urbanization has tremendously Influenced the type of supervised practice program car- 
ried out by students in Massachusetts. 

Surprising as it might seem, our strongest programs in vocational agriculture are lo- 
cated in our largest urban areas. V/e are real fortunate in having these three county agri- 
cultural schools v/hlch serve well these urban areas of the state. These special schools 
are unique as to their organization, as compared with the general pattern of vocational 
agriculture administered elsewhere in the state and nation. Established by special and 
separate legislative acts, as early as 1913 # they have become centers for all agricultural 
activity within the, county. The director of each school is responsible for all County Ex- 
tension Service programs. Not only are the County Extension Offices located at these 
schools, but S.C.S. and A.S.C. offices are found there as well. The public has come to 
think of the "Ag School" as the hub of all agricultural training for their respective 
counties. This type of school has really come into its own to meet the demands of the 
times by providing the specialized type of training one needs to engage in today's agri- 
culture. One school has been recently renamed Essex County Agricultural and Technical 
Institute. Two of the three county schools arc observing their Fiftieth Anniversary this 
year. If we had three more such quality county schools located strategically in the state, 
we could well afford to eliminate all one-teacher departments. 

To give you a better understanding of these extensive farm laboratory schools, visual- 
ize a modern equipped farm of 200 to 290 acres with a faculty of from 15 to 25 specialists. 
All schools have limited dormitory facjlltles. Their operating budgets range between 
:}, 500,000 and .t750,000. Each school offers training in all phases of agriculture common to 
its county; namely, dairy cattle and general livestock, floriculture, poultry, vegetable 
crops, ornamental horticulture, landscape gardening, fruit, conservation, and forestry. 
Division heads in each of these phases of agriculture are responsible for maintaining up- 
to-date farm educational units in each of these categories. Both academic and related- 
subject teachers with an agricultural background are employed on a calendar-year basis to 
round out a schedule which devotes 50 percent to agriculture, 25 percent to related sub- 
jects, and 25 percent to academic subjects. Students are allowed to major in a special 
field of agriculture or horticulture beginning as early as their junior year in school. 

Fortunately, the number of off-farm jobs in agriculture has been increasing to offset 
the decline in the number of form opportunities for work. In spite of the Increased empha- 
sifj of specialized training given in horticulture, we cannot meet all requests for trained 
graduates in such areas as floriculture, landscape gardening, and arboriculture. These 
jobs are found primarily in urban areas. We find that boys are shifting their Interest 
from dairying and poultry, whore jobs in these fields of agriculture are not numerous in 
urban areas, to the field of horticulture. Consequently, we are expanding those horticul- 
tural areas of instruction. This past year we have used George-Barden funds to add a full- 
time specialist In tree service work (arboriculture) and turf growing (agrostology). This 
teacher is instructing in the all-day program as well as conducting adult unit courses. 

In a recent five-year follow-up of graduates wo have discovered for the first time 
that the number of graduates entering agricultural occupations (non-farm in character) has 
exceeded the number becoming established in the production phase of agriculture. Twenty- 
eig.ht (20) percent entered agricultural occupations other than farming. This is the high- 
est percentage noted in comparison with reports from other states. Twenty-five p^cent 
were engaged in production farming - one of the lowest figures when compared with '‘reports 
from other states. V/e were pleased to note that a total of 7^1 percent were engaged either 
in agriculture full-time or part-time, in fields associated with agriculture, or attending 
institutions of higher learning studying agriculture. 
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Post - High School l^ograms 

Our Essex Institute, one of the largest day-school vocational agriculture programs in 
the country, has had three j'ears' experience v^ith a cooperative venture vjith distributive 
education - a thirteenth-year level course. This program trains for careers in garden 
centers, florist shops, agricultural supply firms, and for jobs in supermarkets which re- 
quire a background and training in agriculture. One d/e approved teacher is employed vjho 
teaches salesmanship and merchandising. Vo-ag specialists are used to teach the same 
class in quality control of various agricultural commodities. The students attend school 

-f-or—f-i-ve-per-iods -da-i-l-y-and-are -placed -for -a ppropr.ia-t.e_w.or.lv_ex.p.erLi.cnc.e__.wi-th_pay„dur,ing 

afternoons, evenings, and Saturdays. Gome firms are requesting their younger employees 
to take this program while remaining on the payroll. 

Two years ago, in a pilot center at another county school, we established an agri- 
business course without tying in with D/E. Here, we have used our regular vo-ag teachers. 
In this program, students are in school full time for six months and placed in approved 
agricultural establishments for v/ork experience for the other six months of the year, dur- 
ing the period of April to October. Many of these students are former vo-ag graduates who 
elect the thirteenth year program. 

• Since the mid-thirties, the Essex School has conducted thirteenth and fourteenth year 
programs for high school graduates — mainly for urban boys who have never had previous 
training in vocational agriculture. Upon graduation, these individuals usually enter agri- 
business occupations rather than those in productive phases ol agriculture and horticul- 
ture. Recently, the school has received authorization from the state legislature to grant 
associate degrees in science to graduates of the thirteenth and lourteenth level program. 
Because many of these graduates are interested in state and federal positions in agricul- 
tural inspection work, they cannot qualify to take the examination today without at least 
an associate degr .-e. 

Guidance and Recruiting Ideogram 

V/ithout a strong guidance and recruiting progr^im we would be severely handicapped in 
maintaining these 200 to 350 student-size schools'* located in urban ar-as. I would like to 
tell you about the Essex recruiting program which, is most unusual but highly successful. 

The school employs a public relations member on its staff. Together with other teachers 
as needed, he visits every eighth grade in the county during the winter months. The local 
school authorities in each town and city have granted permission for our agriculture staff 
to work through their guidance personnel • Schedules are arranged for one-period talks with 
each eighth grade. P’ilms of 2 by 2 slides of the school activities are used in addition to 
FFA leaders. Attractive brochures to describe the school and opportunities in agriculture 
are distributed. 

All students who express an interest in visiting the school are given such an oppor- 
tunity through scheduled organized tours. Then, all who are interested in applying are 
given an application card. If the applicant completes and returns the card after talking 
it over with his folks, he is given further consideration. 

The personal data of each applicant are carefully reviewed in consultation with hif> 
guidance teacher. If tentatively accepted, he is invited to attend the Essex bchool dur 
ing the April vacation week. Jluring half of the school day the students are taught three 
subjects: English, mathematics, and science by the regular faculty. Keep in mind that 

the regular Essex students have been placed for farm-work experience during early April, 
freeing a portion of the faculty for Instruction of this group. For the other half day, 
the students are rotated on a day-to-day basis among the farm divisions lor larm work ex- 
perience as well as for orientation purposes. 

The boy may leave at the end of one day, second day, or at the end of his vacation 
vjcek and return to his home school. Likevjise, a boy may attend the Ag bchool for trie en- 
tire last quarter of the school year and graduate with his eighth grade class at his home 
school. This year 179 students were screened from a group of slightly over 300 boys who 
originally applied. They were permitted to attend the final quarter of the school year at 
the^Ag School. At the end of the quarter further screening takes place, allowing the 
school to select an entering freshman class of 90 to 100 bona fide students. This aggres- 
sive recruitment program was started during V/orld V/ar II. V/ithout such a system of re- 
cruiting, this school, located in a highly urban and industrial county, would never main- 
tain an adequate enrollment '"f top-quality and interested boys. As a result of careiul 



Delectlon, frequently fifty percent of the Essex graduates pursue higher education in the 
field of agriculture. 

Off-farm Jobs in Urban Areas 

In Massachusetts the number of off-farm agricultural v;orlcers for which competency in 
agriculture is essential and highly desirable out-numbors farm workers by 10 to 1. Like- 
wise, the demand for training to prepare for jobs in off-farm agricultural occupations in 
urban areas far exceeds the demand for training for production farming in strictly rural 
areas of the state. We are not receiving requests for training of dairymen or poultrymen. 
Inatead^— leaders— in_agribuslness_-are--.turnlng to us. for the— training— of_arbojrl3t_s.,_.d.all’y — 
processing technicians, meat cutters, veterinarian helpers, and turf caretakers. 

• 

Training for the Unemployed 

When the president of the State Arborists Association Informed us of a need for 2,000 
additional trained arborists in the state, it became necessary and timely to investigate 
the situation and arrange for such training. Our surveys have borne out the fact that tree 
service companies, tree wardens, and park commissioners are desperate in search for trained 
arborists at a time when there are pockets of unemployment. We have taken steps to meet this 
need for trained arborists. Presently, we are training our fifth class. Placement of gradu- 
ates from these ARA and MDTA programs have been most rewarding to the trainees. Teachers 
have stated that such programs are good for the trainees, good for the teacher, good for the 
school, and good for the country. We look forward to continuing MDTA programs in centers 
where they were set up last year. We are presently operating a Pood Service training pro- 
gram at Essex with nineteen students which has given every indication that it is off to a 
good start. 

Those of us faced with training students from urban homes for gainful employment in 
agricultural occupations have been frustrated for too long a period with the restriction im- 
posed by the Smith-Hughes Act, which has limited on-the-Job training to the work of the farm* 
V/e are now ready and anxious for legislation making it possible to allow supervised work ex- 
perience in many agricultural occupations other than farming alone. Yet, do not overlook the 
fact that training in farming is highly advantageous for the farm-reared bo:, as well as the 
urban boy who v;lshes to make a career in some agricultural occupation other than farming. To 
enhance the training, on-the-Job work experience is necessary arid should be permitted during 
the junior and/or senior years. Most programs of training will need to be modified suffi- 
ciently to provide the knowledge and skills required of these agricultural occupations. It 
may be necessary to Include, personal typewriting, bookkeeping, salesmanship, or marketing. 

With over 8o percent of our present enrollment now studying vocational agriculture in 
multiple-teacher departments, we have found it possible to prepare urban youth for many oc- 
cupations associated with agriculture. With more freedom to broaden the work experiences 
combined with an adapted course of study, greater success is predicted for those entering 
agricultural occupations non-farm in character. 

The jobs are there. We are convinced of the need. They are good-paying jobs. Let's 
fill them with individuals trained in vocational agriculture. Our ability to build on past 
ac '.ompllshments will do much to move us forward in agricultural education and the Industry 
it serves. '' 






SERVING A BROADER SPISCTRUM OK AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 

Ly 

Raymond M. Clark 

Atsaociate Professor, Agricultural Education 
Michic^an State University 



In the first place, I am honored to be hero and to have a chance to 
this workshop. When Dr. Taylor first visited with me about 

once, we talked about my reporting our pilot study at Pigeon conducted during the p 

year. This I will try to do. In addition, I have brought copies ol the report for each 

of you to read at your leisure. 

In this oral report I want to deviate somewhat from the formal report and to talk with 
YOU jnformally about (1) some of the background leading up to our pilot program, (2) some 
l°\^ 7oo\orl ilaUing such a program possible, < 3 ).Bome of the observations^ 
as the program has moved along through the ycar^ (^) and finally, gb 

explorations vie would like to make in the luture. 

1. The background leading up to our pilot program. We are all Sonn^Ln 

that have taken place in farming in the last thirty to forty JJ^ars Wnen J was a 
on the farm we devoted approximately 20 per cent of our tillable jc^es to Showing 

horses. This represented our power supply and the iuel for . uves in town 

is delivered bv a tank truck and- we purchase our tractors from the dealer wno lives in town 
and (we assume) who knows how to demonstrate the machine and how to help us determine e 

iSe o? macSi to fit our operation. I suppose this is one of r«elatiyc y minor^ 

lutions in farming. When we think of all the 

nesticides, fertilizers, nlant breeding, management, and all the other fields, it stretcnes 
our imagination to even comprehend the changes that have occurred within the lifetime 
most of us here. 

To keen un with these changes, it has been necessary for rs to constantly revise and 
updatl ourprourlmrfor toainl^ for farming. The subject matter of even five ybjrs ago 
Is no longer suitable for a course In vocational agriculture assigned to train farmers . 
fuSnderhow many oFus L teacher trainers and supervisors really know to what extent 
teachers in our areas have kept their subject matter up to date. 

A second backf'-round factor which has contributed to our approach in developing the 
work ?„1hrnon!?S Sicultural areas Is the fact that for a number of years a Michigan 

State we were teamed up with homemaking, In oSr wSrlcin^to- 

tion, and industrial arts education, in one department. , otheractivlties 

gether on committees for development of courses, research projects 

whilp 'these activities were not always as fruitful as some of us had hoped, they did give 
us’aS «rieh?1nJ“tL' programs and "problems of each of ‘ho vocational services wM has 

enabled us to continue to cooperate in the design of some of our rcst,arch projects. 

AS an examnle, for a number of years we had a Research Committee made up of staff mem- 
bers representing the different vocational services. Among other 

top ''ow^ht to stimulate lesearch in the broad area of occupations. As a result, several 
staff studies and some doctoral dissertations dealing with some aspects oi occupations 

have been completed. 

factors making possible the pilot study at Pigeon. The distinction between "back- 

«-round" described above and this section on factors which made nlV^nware 

nnrhP PnMrelv Clear Perhaps a clear-cut distinction is not necessary. ^ We are all aware 

of the many criticisms that have been leveled at vocational necLsU 

a-rl cultural education in particular. At the same time, we have realized the necessity i 

continuinp- a stron)>- profram of vocational education in the nation, ouperintendents of 
sahoo?fa?e bwa^rof'^ttf problem. They read and many tlmea have been to d that farming la 
r^pplinlnp* in imoortance. At the same time they see, in their own communities, the s^^eat 
increase^in efficiency of the farms and the growing need of the farm operators for services. 
As a result, these administrators have been asking, "How can we modify and adapt ou 
tional programs to meet the needs of our people? 

One exoerlcnce I had in Michigan aoout three years ago will illustrate the point. I 
was asked to conduct a workshop for teachers and others in one section of northern Michi- 
ran tf ?ry ?o help thLe people study the problem of providing adequate vocational eduoa- 
tion for the area. Teachers from seven or eight counties were enrolled. 
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The area is one in \ihlch i’armij are rapidly decreasing in number; where forestry and 

• recreation are increasing, and where many young people must leave the community lor em- 
ployment. While some of the publicity was not very flattering, the fact that the request 
came from the local community indicates a deep concern for providing an adequate education 
for the young people. 

Another factor which led us to the pilot program was the study we made in 1958-59 on 
"The Need for Training in Non-ii’arm Agricultural Occupations," and the doctoral dissertation 
by Kennedy on "Training for Non-^armlng Agricultural Occupations." Both of these were re- 

por-ted-a-t^-the-A-.-V-.A-.- -Conv-ent±on_in_Chlcago.. ^';/e-^d.o_no.t_ne.ed_to-nev-le.w_-th.cm. .here except to_ 

point out that the study on "Need for Training in KonU^arm Agricultural Occupations, in- 
cluded items that would be normally Included in business education, trade and Industrial 
education, social sciences, mathematics, vocational agriculture, and other areas commonly 
designated as "general education." 

The third factor leading to the pilot study v;as the wholehearted support of the direc- 
tor of vocational education and the chief of the agricultural education section in the 
Department of Public Instruction, our assistant dean for program development, and the ch^ir 
man of our agricultural education section at Michigan State. These individuals were all' 
enthusiastic for uS to move ahead with another phase of the study of training for non-farm 
agricultural occupations. 

3. Observation of the Pigeon Program. A fairly complete review of the first year of 
operation of the pilot pregram at Pigeon is Included in the mjmeo, "Training for Off-Farm 
Agricultural Occupations," which is to be distributed to you. However, I would like to 
briefly review some of the highlights, since they will have a bearing on later discussion 
and on my reaction to some of the questions Dr. Taylor has suggested might be of Interest 
to you. 





In the first place, we had no problem of finding a place for a pilot program. From 
my discussions with superintendents we would be able to conduct dozens of pilot programs 
in this field, regardless of reimbursement and in spite of crowded conditions and short- 
age of staff. These school administrators are very anxious to help in developing programs 
to meet the present and emerging needs of their people for vocational education. 

We are aware of problems of definition of agricultural occupations. Byram has a defi- 
nition in his book on "Guidance in Agricultural Education," Hoover has a definition in 
his "Handbook of Agricultural Occupations," and-a committee under Hoover’s direction pre- 
sented a definition at the Research Coordination Conference held here at the National Cen- 
ter in May, 1963. 

For our work at Pigeon we made no specific attempt at a definition before launching 
our program. We developed a "work experience" type ,of program for high school seniors and 
placed them in businesses and Industries in the towns of the school district. A few were 
placed in cities outside the district boundaries. The students who were placed in busi- 
nesses directly serving farmers were considered to be specifically in our pilot program. 

The man who was chosen as coordinator of the program was one of the two teachers of agri- 
culture in the school. He had been a successful teacher of vocational agriculture and had 
also successfully served as a field man for the Michigan Artificial Breeders Cooperative. 

In this capacity, he had had some practical . experience in the elements of a business serv- 
ing farmers, 

V/e worked with the coordinator to help him develop with employers a written statement * 
of the duties and responsibilities required of’ the students in their work assignments. Us- 
ing this kind of information, he was to prepare a training program which would develop the 
abilities and understandings appropriate to the Job. 

V/e had only a few students we felt should be designated as employed in non-farm agri- 
cultural businesses. The number will depend on how far out in the "gray areas you would 
be willing to go. We had two boys employed in farm machinery sales and service businesses. 
These boys certainly needed much of the farm machinery aspects of our farm mechanics pro- 
gram. Perhaps more Important is their need for a good understanding of farm management. 
They also needed competence in such things as "human relations.' simple record keeping, ^^and 
the basic fundamentals of a willingness to stick to a job and "do an honest day's work. 

V/e also had girls working in the offices of certified public accountants. Their work 
consisted primarily of keeping accounts for farmers and other local businesses and of 
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preparing farmers' income tax reports. Liome of us felt that they needed some understand- 
ing of the unique aspects of farm accounting, depreciation, inventories, and the like. On 
the other hand, there are many business educators who insist that this is not necessary 
for people working in these areas. I feel we did not completely settle this issue. 

V/e began our training programs at Pigeon with .‘■-eniors. Since we made no attempt to 
set up programs for other grade levels, we have no basis for comparison as to the rela- 
tive efl ectivencss at different grade levels. In ti.is respect we probably have raised 
more questions than we answered, lor example, we feel that it would be more appropriate 

complete the high school a nd then enrol l in a traini ng similar to the one 
Wo had at Pigeon. Hov;ever, many of these students needed to ^'go to work" upon high school 
graduation, and we soon discovered that to meet their needs we must offer a program at the 
high school level which would lead to initial employment. 

Nationally we are concerned with the drop-out problem. Many of us would like to know 
if a program like the one at Pigeon would be effective in decreasing drop-outs or if the 
drop-outs 'would be more employable if they had had experience in a work training program. 
Again 'we raised the question, but failed to get an answer. The employers naturally want 
the best workers (not necessarily the best students). They do not want the poor workers 
or those who are not willing to give a real day's work. At the same time, we have found 
these employers willing to go out of their way to provide a high quality of experience for 
those employed and to cooperate fully with the school in helping to give a well-rounded 
instructional program. 

I have already hinted at some of my thinking regarding relationships with others m 
the traditional vocational education services, I think somewhere in one of the agricul- 
tural education magazines you will find a statement to the effect that the early programs 
in vocational agriculture borrowed some of the 'elements of biology, chemistry, and physics 
and wrapped them up in a nev; package called vocational agriculture. In the same way, I am 
convinced that we are now at a point vjhere we must select elements of business, agricul- 
ture, trades, social science, and other fields and wrap up new packages for the training 
of workers in non-farm agricultural business and industry. What these packages will con- 
tain still needs to be determined, i^’or example, the Cornell study indicates that employ- 
ers would like truck drivers, who serve farm customers, to have some agricultural back- 
ground or training. However, we do not know specifically what should be included for them. 
Certainly it needs to be different from that needed for the girls working in the CPA 
offices or the boys working in a farm elevator. 

The length of training programs also needs to be flexible. In some cases we will be 
training people for very minor jobs and in other cases the training will be at the tech- 
nician level requiring two or more years of full-time educational work beyond high school. 

Also facing us is the problem of a school organization geared to meeting the trailing 
needs of this great complex of occupations. For some of these the number of job opportuni- 
ties is so limited the training v;ill need to be given on an area, or on a state-wide basis. 
In other cases training may be offered at the high school level within the high school 
district. V/e have worked with some groups of superintendents of schools on the develop- 
ment of programs covering an area, but using existing school district organization. T'^ese 
have received favorable consideration, but as ye"f have not gotten off the ground. Many of 
us believe that the community college organization is adapted to offer the post-high school 
program in this area. However, if they do, they will need to broaden their programs beyond 
merely training for the four-year college course. 

In any type of organization we can envision, we will need opportunity for adequate 
work experiences, well-qualified teachers, with experience in an agricultural business and 
with sufficient instructional materials for a thorough and intei’esting teaching program. 

In regard to the instructional materials aspect of our program at Pigeon, I feel this 
is one of our greatest weaknesses. It is relatively easy to find materials covering agri- 
cultural subject matter which is needed. Likev/ise, there is a wealth of inatructiotjal 
material for business. However, nowhere were we able to find materials that integrated 
these two areas into one package suitable for the students we enrolled at Pigeon. It is 
essential that these materials be developed if we are to make progress in the field. 

Now I would like to turn our attention to the question of teacher training and super- 
vision. The principle in vocational education that the teacher or coordinator must be 
experienced in the field in which he is working must still hold for this new type of 




troining program wc arc discucslng. Ua also believe that these people should be well 
trained in the technical subject matter as vjell as in the teaching methods appropriate lor 
the occupations in vjhlch training is bcirg given. This has many implications lor teacher 
training institutions. V/e vrlll need teacher trainers with a dllTerent background of ex- 
perience than is novj common and I believe we will need to develop many new kinds of courses 
for prospective teachers in these fields. 

At present we do not have these kinds of teachers in the field. In the pilot program, 
we chose a teacher who would come as close to these general quail! Ications as possible. 
Nex-t-'year- we-'ViilT -use a man who has had considerable experianc£_in- busln.e.sj3_, and whp is__an 
industrial arts man in the school. V/e will do our best to provide him with in-service 
help, calling on teacher trainers, subject matter specialists, state supervisors ^rom agri- 
culture, business, and trades, and any others who can furnish us with appropriate help in 
the area. 

To be successful, we will require a high level of cooperation between the various 
services of vocational education. V'/e cannot afford to take the attitude that any one serv- 
ice is "now doing all that is necessary," nor can v/e hide behind the screen that says. Our 
present program is the best possible one to meet the new needs." These attitudes Just will 
not be acceptable for new programs which will be developed. 

V/hlle I. am on this subject let me add one other thought. Many times I am told that 
our reimbursement moneys get in the way of progress. This is not necessarily true. It may 
be true when we say to a superintendent or a teacher, "You can't do that because it ^^Is not 
according to state plan,” or v/nen we use the threat that This is not reimbursable# 4 ^ n 
the other hand when we are willing to work with superintendents and teachers on experimental 
programs (which we can reimburse) cutting across lines between the various vocational 
branches, we can use vocational moneys to help develop programs to meet the needs of new 
generations of students v/ho will be working at entirely new kinds of jobs. 



/l . Future exploration. 

In closing, let me point out another kind of problem on which we must spend some i*®” 
search time and money so. that we will have a firm foundation on which to base training for 
the non-farm agricultural business and Industry. 

This problem deals with identifying training programs and their content. So far, it 
seems to me v/e have been compiling lists of job classifications. This is good and we need 
them. However, we already know that job classifications are not indicative oi the abili- 
ties, understandings,, or skills required of workers. In some cases we lound a bookkeeper 
in a farm supply business also waited on customers and in other cases she never saw the 
customers. Sutherland reported a similar situation regarding servicemen in farm machinery 
establishments . 

I believe that we must undertake some research that v/111 give us a complete breakdown 
of functions performed by employees at all levels throughout each type of industry or busi- 
ness. B’or example, we need a complete analysis of ail the functions performed at all levels 
throughout all the farm machinery business, all the nursery business, all the feed business, 
and the like. When this is completed, we will be in a position to organize training pro- 
grams to enable employees to perform needed functions. And of course, we will need to con- 
.stantly revise and update programs to keep up v/lth the changes that are bound to come as 
new discoveries are made and new practices and new services are developed. Vocational pro- 
grams can never become static if they are to serve the needs of a dynamic society such as 
that in which we are living. 



Summarizing, the research we conducted in 1958-59 helped to convince us that training 
prorrams for the non-farm agricultural business and industry needed to draw on elements ol 
agricultural education, business education and trade and industrial education lor its con- 
tent, These elements must be integrated into a well-rounded program of instruction for 
students so that a thorough understanding of the relationship of one to another is apparent. 
Instructional material such as textbooks, manuals, and other types must be prepared to meet 
the needs of teachers and students in these areas. The instructional materials we have 
found which are geared to one or the other of the traditional vocational education services 
are not adequate for the new "package" of materials which we feel is essential. 

Growing out of the earlier research we were able to establish the pilot program at 
Pigeon through the cooperation of the local board of education, school administrators and 



buaincsGtnen of the community. The program provided opportunity Tor v;ork experience for a 
number of hi(.h school soniorfi who were also oro^nlzed into related instruction classes in 
the hijh school for port of each day. The coordinator-teacher was a teacher of vocational 
a£jriculturc who had hod considerable business experience and who was able to work v/lth the 
businessmen of the community as well as other teachers in the school system to provide a 
well-rounded instructional program for the students. 

V/hile there are many questions yet unanswered., we feel that the. .pilot. -progr.am_.ha.s 

demonstrated one way to help local schools in the development of more adequate vocational 
programs to meet the needs of a large segment of the working population in their communi- 
ties. Development of the program will require a complete breakdown of barriers between 
traditional vocational education services and the organization and operation of many new 
kinds of teacher training programs involving personnel from the traditional vocational 
education services as we have known them. 
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Distinguished guests and fellow workers in agricultural education: 



In the beginning I should like to make several points clear -- V/hat I report to you is 
the result of state staff consideration and action. Involving the entire state supervisory 
and teacher education staff. Of course, you undoubtedly know that the State of Washing ton 
is unJque in the respect that "ouf^ teacher education staff are also supervisors. The tvro men 
at Washington State University alternate by six month periods as teacher educators and as 
supervisors. Our work .las been on Opportunities in Agriculture rather than specifically in 
Agricultural Education Guidance. We are not trained guidance persons--therefore, I do not 
come before you as an authority on guidance. Then, too, I must tell you the truth for one 
of our supervisors, Henry Polls, is a member of this group, has been an Involved member of 
our work and so will be checking on anything that I might say. 






i 



This picture of this nondescript, evidently frustrated character Illustrates quite well 
the state of frustration in which our entire state staff found themselves back in the years 
1955-58. We had a problem and frankly we weren't sure what we were going to do about it. 



Enrollments in our day school vocational agriculture classes were dropplng_ quite sharply, 
I dare say that a number of states, your state, were experiencing dropping enrollments, too. 



S 



EInIROLLMENTS (day school) 



i 



Decrease 



1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 



300 (Approximately) 

300 " 

300 " 



- This ( 1957 - 58 ) was the lowest point in enrollment in the 15 years, 19^*2-57. It was not 
only the lowest in numbers but we were also experiencing a decrease in the number of boys of 
higher academic ability. For years we have run a continuing study of the GPA's (Grade Point 
Average) of graduating senior vo-ag boys as compared with the GPA's of graduating seniors in 
their respective high schools. We knew we were getting fewer of the boys of higher academic 
ability. For example, in one high school graduating class of 62 (and that would give you an 
idea of the size of the school) the highest GPA among the graduating vo-ag students was 26th 
out of the 62 . . 



We got together -- as an entire staff -- and discussed this problem, probing for the 
reason why. We came up with three primary reasons: 



1. Conflicts of schedules with desired or required subjects. 

2 . 

a. 

b. Emphasis on mathematics. 



"Sputnlkitis" (both parents and schools). 
Emphasis on science. 



1 






3 . Counseled away from vo-ag. 



In a number of cases we found where boys, particularly those of the 
higher academic ablTity, had been actually counseled not to enroll 
in vocational agriculture. 



We Did Some Studies -- to find out where our students in vo-ag were going. For a num- 
ber of years, as part of our "Final Report on Directed or Supervised Practice, we had asked 
our Instructors to report on the "Status of Former Students". i*'rankly, we had not made the 
use of this report that we should have made. These figures viere not exactly fair' to place- 
ment in vo-ag because they included every boy who had been enrolled in vo-ag for one year or 
more. We maintain that vo-ag should not be held responsible for the placement of a boy who 
has taken just one year of work. Here is what we found: 
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ALL STUDENTS 



Farming 


26.H<% 


Related Occupations 


21.0% 


Professional Agriculture 


10.0% 


Group in College 


1.0% 


Military Service 


5.0% 


Non -Farm 


13 . 0 % 


Deceased 


3.0% 


V/hereabouts Unknown 


8 . 6% 



So we took a look at some special groups. The first group/ that of our State Farmers, 



all had two or more years of vocational agriculture. 

STATE FARMERS 



There were I 828 In this group. 



Farming 

Related Occupations 
Professional Agriculture 
Non-Agrlcultural 
Military Service 
In School or College 
Deceased 

V/hereabouts Unknown 



29.5^ 

1.2fo 
5.1$^ 
liJ .6^^ 

l.V,i 

5.2% 



This study was not exactly "fair" either for almost 200 Included In the study were still 
In high school and should have been excluded from the study. 

We next took a look at our American Farmers. We will admit that these were a "special 
group -- boys who had been leaders in high school and boys who had an average ol almost lour 
years of vo-ag training. There were 85 in this group. 



AMERICAN FARMERS 



Farming 

Related Occupations 
Professional Agriculture 
Non-Agrlcultural 
Military Service 
In School or College 
Deceased 



? 6 . 1 ^ 

3.0^ 

i:b% 

1 . 5 % 

k.9% 

2 . 9 % 



We Got Busy — and here again I should like to stress that^ thls^was an effort of our 
entlre~siraTFi Everyone was Involved and everyone made a contribution. 



We first made a study of 28^ agriculturally associated businesses. Training Needs of 
Workers In Business Associated with Agriculture." This study was of the personal Interview 
type where we went to the personnel managers, the owners, the managers, directly to the men 
who were doing the hiring, to find the needs of training In various levels of employment in 
their respective businesses. Our sampling was made from a listing obtained from Dunn and 
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We dDtermlned that there were more than 1000 teachers, high school principals, and 
others who were charged with the responsibility of guidance and counseling In o^ PY ? 
high schools. These were men and women who were devoting one-fourth time to full time in 
counseling and guidance work. These were the men' and women who were counseling boys to pre- 
pare for, or not to prepare for, a career In the agricultural occupations. 

Few of these counselors had training or background experience In agriculture which would 
rive them more than a meager concept of the opportunities In the entire field of agriculture. 
We found only three who were graduates with a baccalaureate degree in agriculture. These 
were former vocational agriculture teachers who had gone Into administrative work and were 
devoting part time to guidance and counseling. 

V/p realized that It Is an impossibility for any one person to have a grasp of the °PP°^” 
tunitles which exist In all of our many occupations and professions. It has been said tnac 
there are over 500 different occupations In agriculture alone. It, therefore, was our job 
as agriculturists to place In their hands some tools which would assist them In Iniormlng 
students of these career opportunltl-es In agriculture. 
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Bradstreet from Injijj.nofiaoa yald lo bo aasociated with ajjr.lcult-.ure. The interviewers were 
some *10 vocational ajj,rl culture instructors wlio had received 10 clock hours of instruction on 
Procedures of the interview. This study convinced us that there were (almost 3) oppor- 
tunities in tlic associated businesses whore backfjround and traininjj in agriculture v;ere es- 
sential or hijjhly advantajjeous to everyone which existed in farininc* This was exclusive of 
professional agriculture. We also found that these occupations were on the increase, 

"VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE INSTRUCTION -- WHAT IT IS, WHERE IT LEADS 
ITS RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER TYPES QE INSTRUC/riON!! 



The content of this manuscript is explaj.ned in its title, and its primary purpose is to 
place in the hands of the teacher, the counselor, the school administrator, and others a syl- 
labus, which in a few pages would give them a better understandlnjj ol the Importance ol agri- 
culture and how instruction in vocational agriculture and farm experience may lead to careers 
in the many fields of agriculture. 
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Agricultural Occupations Information I 

■ i 

This is a bibliography of sources of information on the agricultural occupations --a | 

listing of the books, bulletins, brochures, and visual aids pertaining to the many careers i 

in agriculture. We found many sources describing the various occupations of farming and | 

those occupation.^ In technical and professional agriculture requiring training in college, | 

but somewhat of a dearth of material on the other agricultural occupations. We were most j 

fortunate in having a woman who was trained in library research assigned to our department. | 

She reviewed these bulletins, brochures, and other materials for us, made a selection; and | 

made a digest of their worth. It would have been impossible for state staif to review the ^ 

myriads of bulletins, brochures, and other materials which were available. This has been a. | 

most popular manuscript, with copies widely circulated in our state and with multiple copies | 

going to all states in the United States upon request. | 

iy 

You Can Take It with You | 

s 

This is a two-color poster depicting how a boy's farm background, farm experience, and j 
Interest in a specific area of study -- science, communications, teaching, conservation, | 

economics, etc. -- can lead to a specific career or group of careers in agriculture. This 
has been a tpost popular item. It needs ^^o be revised and brought up to date for many new | 

and excellent publications have become available and some of the listed materials are now j 

out of print. ' I 

i 

Newspaper Articles | 

I 

This Is a series of articles designed to tell the story of vocational agriculture | 

through the medium of the weekly newspaper. They are skeleton articles in which the teacher | 
can write local adaptations and which would appear in the local paper under the by-line oi | 
the local vocational agriculture teacher. * - ’ 



Your Career U nf old s | 

This Is a single sheet with a three-way fold, designed to do three things -- tell stu- ] 
dents what they may learn in vocational agriculture, that it is possible to take three to | 

four years of vocational agriculture and still prepare for college, and the opportunities in j 
agriculture after graduation from high school. This has been a very widely disseminated | 

item for some 25,000 copies have been distributed to students, mainly in our own state. ^ 

V/e believe that in any agriculturally oriented guidance program -- in fact. In any guid- | 
ance program In the rural high school — the vocational agriculture Instructor is a KEY MAN. ^ 
Through his visits to the farming programs of his students he develops an understanding of j 
their attitudes, their circumstances and environment that is not equalled by that of any t 

other teacher. He also has a better knowledge of the opportunities In agriculture. j 

'i 

V/e put on a campaign. We first gained the support of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the State Guidance Director. We wanted the privilege of telling our story to | 
the guidance people in the rural high schools and junior high schools. We met with them in | 
district meetings where the vocational agriculture Instructor brought his superintendent, his j 
principal, and the head guidance person. We met with them in small groups; we met with them | 
in their schools and offices. We met with them any time, any place that any opportunity o t - | 

forded. We told them the story of the Importance of agriculture, that agriculture is science, % 
and of the many opportunities that there are in agriculture in addition to farming and ranen- | 
Ing. V/e impressed upon them that agriculture is ^Bigger than Farming". j 
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At this time wc oolicitofl the support of the School of Agriculture at V/ashington State 
University. V/e found thorn wlllini;; and eager for they, too, hod t)ic problem of decreasing 
enrollments and real j v.od that since vocational agriculture is a most important "feeder" for 
enrollments in college agriculture, if we didn't enroll them in high school they had little 
chance of enrolling them in the College of Agriculture. The college began "stumping" tlic 
state tolling the some story. 



ThJ.s campaign again was a state staff effort with everyone doing his part. We believe 
that even though It takes considerable time and effort, these individual contacts with coun- 
selors. etc., pay— the- greatest dividends -- to sit down with them, go over material, leave 
material, and show them how they can use it. Most of them were very cooperative, some en- 
thusiastic and thankful for the Informa.tion that was placed in their hands. 



« Ti-’ovellng Libraries 



We prepared seven lending libraries (single-drawer files), each containing sufficient 
copies for classroom instruction (25-30) of the publications deemed the most valuable of 
those available on agricultural occupations. V/e also made available two copies of the film, 
"Careers in Agriculture". Besides our own publications, each library contains a copy of 
"Guidance in Agricultural Education" by Byram (mainly as a reference to the Instructor) and 
multiple copies of "Careers in Agriculture," Stern; "I've Found My Future in Agriculture," 
Land Grant Colleges; "Employment Outlook -- Agricultural Occupations," U. S. Department of 
Labor; "Tommy Looks at Farming," B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company (this publication is written 
in comic book style and was very popular, particularly at the Junior high school level); 
"Choose Your Career in Agriculture, " Hoards Dairyman (this publication is one of the best 
and describes in detail some 48 agricultural occupations); "There's a ihiture in Your Farm 
Background," National Sales Executives, Inc.; "Your lhature Is V/hat You Make It," National 
Association of Manufacturers; and many others. 



Each GuporvlDor has one of these libraries and schedules it to a school for a two-week 
period. All of our schools have used them at least once in connection with a unit on agri- 
cultural careers. 



^ 1 ^ As you can readily see, much of the material which we have placed in the hands of our 

■ ■■" teachers and counselors was not written by state staff but was obtained, using the bibliog- 



raphy, from other sources, such as commercial publishers, governmental agencies, and col- 
leges. Teachers are urged to gather their own source material and many of them have. Need- 
less to say, this has cut down on the demand for the lending libraries. 



Instructional Guides for Career Guidance in Agricultural Occupations 



This is a guide designed to assist the teacher in presenting a unit oh the career op- 
portunities in agriculture. Materials which are of most value and Included in our lending 
libraries are among the many listed in the bibliography. 



WHERE TO NOW 



and 



We need research to point the way. We not only must know how many Jobs, what they are 
where they are, but we must know what they take in the way of training. Research and 



studies must be completed and soon. It's later than we think -- we've got to get tooled up. 
V/e need Job analyses and Job descriptions as a basis for guidance and counseling and for 
course construction for specific agricultural occupations and for "clusters" of agricultural 
occupations. We think we have found such a "cluster" in the two-year course for agricul- 
tural food technicians which is being established at one of our community colleges (Skagit 
Valley College at Mount Vernon, Washington). Here certain basic, fundamental knowledge, 
experience, and techniques are common to several agricultural occupations, such as the dairy 
processing, freezing, and canning industries. 



We need more trained personnel for the huge Job in guidance and counseling that is ahead 
of us. Wc need specialists in occupational information and specialists in student personnel 
service. Again, I would point out to you that in any agriculturally oriented guidance program 
the TEACHER IS A KEY MAN and so our teachers must be trained. 



V/e need to develop materials on the agricultural occupations other than farming and 
ranching. At present there is a dearth of materials in these fields and somehow we are going 
to have to make up the deficit. Since there are said to be over 500 different agricultural 
occupations, it becomes a big task. We need these so we can counsel students on opportunities 
and what these Jobs take in the way of tralnlng--and so we can intelligentlj, set up training 
programs. 



er|c 
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V/c have an urr.cnl need for more full-time -Utato guidance poroonnel. It Is now thought 
that there arc over 2t/0 full-time ecjuivalcnt state staff guidance supervisors and consult-^ 
antfj. All of the ^30 states have at least one full-time equivalent person devoting his time 
to direction of guidance and counseling on the state level. IVc need more of these persons 
to lead the way. 

V/e need more and better local guidance programs. At the present time there is said to 
be one full-time equivalent counselor for cacii t)S)0 students -- more than 16^000 in the U. S. 
The desired ratio, according to the U. o. Office of Education Jn a report to the Interna- 
tional Conr.jronco on Education in Geneva in i'g'"l, v^ao one to 300. But oven at that, I ask 
you, how c.-in one g.uidanco person satisfactorJ ly .counsel 300 students academically, person-_ 
aKLy, and vocationally? It would appear that guidance personnel have become ^slaves" to ad- 
ministoring''"‘l)atteries of tests". Tliey have become so Involved v;ith the mechanics and the 
huge amount of records and paper work that it loaves very little time for guidance. Then, 
too, so much of their time is taken with scheouling and woricing with t))0 student who is in 
extreme difficulty either acadoniicaliy. or personally, that it leaves very little time for 
anything olco. One thing is for sure, very little individual occupational guidance is given 
except possibly for those occupations requiring college training. 

Our staff seems to differ from v;hat we read in the report of the Panel of Consultants, 
who seem to advocate that we proceed in the direction of providing professionally trained 
guidance personnel. Wo seem to favor the provision of specialists in occupational informa- 
tion vdio hove some professional guidance training -- enough professional guidance training 
to make them "respectable" and accepted in guidance circles. 

Right now, v;c as state staff have a big responsibility for at the present time they are 
sotting up the criteria for the certification of guidance personnel. We need to see to it 
that the training programs of these people have elements of vocational guidance and voca- 
tional opportunities. 

If we go to professionally trained guidance personnel, we have to see to it that occu- 
pational information is provided. If we go to specialists in occupational information, we 
have to see to it that our vocational educators have cno.ugh professional guidance training 
to be respectable in guidance -circles . 

T HE TEACII.ER IS ALL IMPORTANT . The Los Angeles Trade and Technical College has been 
cited for tlic excellence of its guidance program. Yet who gave the largest share of the 
guidance? The instructor -- 28.5^. 

V/e need expanded programs not only for secondary education but also for elementary. We 
have a suspicion and an opinion that many of the school drop-outs have their start in the 
elementary grades or even at pre-school ages (broken homes, environments, lack of finances, 
lack of hope for the future, poor and non-readers, and no guidance as to opportunities ). 

Some of this could be prevented with proper and adequate guidance. 

Our drop-out rate is said to be 26'^) in our secondary schools and we are in the middle . 
of the states in this respect -- a few of them running as high as ^10^. It is going to take 
real guidance to "pick up" these people again. Training programs for these people are 
needed . 

V/e need expanded pr-ograrns of guidance for our post-high school group. These young peo- 
ple ore a big part of our unemployment problem today. They need guidance; they need voca-. 
tlonal training. Many are married and need help, training, and guidance in home and family 
relationships. Need I point out to you that some 26 million young people will be added to 
our labor market between 1960-1970? They need saleable skills. 

V/e need to do more work with adults. Eirst, it would appear that they need guidance 
as parents. In all probability this should help in solving some of our other problems such 
as our school drop-outs. Then, too, they need guidance and training as individuals. It has 
been said that every man Isto be trained once and retrained four times in the future. 

Then we need special guidance for "special" students. May I briefly relate an intor- 

c.sting experience wc had this last fall. Our green bean producers were short of pickers 

this last fall due to an unusually late season. High school students who normally supply 
the main force of the labor for the green bean harvest returned to school, leaving the pro- 
ducers drastically short of enough picker. s. Vocational agriculture, working cooperatively 
with the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, counseled and trained and helped supervise 

a group of "special" students. In this case these students were of lower mental capacity 






v/here even bean plclcinE had to be simplified. They not only helped to get the beans picked 
but cooperatively soinetlfing was done for these people which is far more Important. They 
earned money; for some cC them it was the first they had earned by their own effort. Many 
of them did very well, too, for they averaged ouc at over per day and one girl made 

over iiiS.OO per day. It gave them a sense and feeling of stability, of success, of confi- 
dence, of being needed , that they never had experienced before. 

Wo did about the same thing with a group of these "special" students, in foiesb replant- 
ing. Here, however, it was necessary to guide and to supervise these students through a 
conditioning period for forest replanting is extremely hard work. Even such things as dou- 
bling their calorie intake v;ere taken into consideration. This was, of course, in addition 
to instructing them on how to plant trees. As a result, they planted more trees and did a 
better job than regular crews in spite of very inclement weather. 

Most certainly we Thould place in this group the 7,800,000 persons in the U. S. who do 
not have functional literacy. These people need guidance; they need training for saleable 
Skills and they need functional literacy so that they can hold a Job in our present day 
economy and society. 

i 

Vfe need to do much more intensive guidance work on placement. In the Los Angeles Trade 
and Technical College (cited for its excellent guidance program) 29.7^ of the students felt 
they needed counseling on job placement whereas only 8.6)j said they had received it. It 
does little good to train unless they are placed on a job and hold these jobs. 

Sure, it‘s going co cost money and effort. It is going to take far more than the ten 
cents per student in vocational education money that is being expended today on guidance, 
f^irthermore, it should be, must be, a cooperative effort involving local, state, and federal 
resources. 






OUR NATIONAL CENTER 




For Advanced- Study and Research in Af^ricultural Education) 



After years of pi'^dent study 

By strong men in every state. 

For a place to solve our problems 

Or, spread new ones on the slate — 
Where we, with others in our fold 

Could let down what hair we have. 
Without losing face or status-- 

V/ithout need for soothing salve. 



There was fear of duplication. 

There were hopes for better ways 
To seek out and deal with factors 

Which spell progress or delays. 
Pr'os and cons were well defended 

Through the forum and the pen. 
When the final vote was taken. 

The decision read, "Amen." 



With two seminars behind us. 

On research, and future role. 

Well attended 'cross the nation. 

We may feel we've reached our goal. 
We've made a start, let's praise the Lord 
As we rally to a man. 

Bringing new fuel to stoke the fire. 

And thus forge the missing span. 



A. J. Paulus 
July 28, 1963 
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